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' It intended that the present volume should have followed its 
iredecessor at the interval of one month. The deep interes , o 
^er, taken by the British public in all that in any manner re a es^ 

Kie illustrious subject of tliis biography led to sueh an ex ensu e 
publication of facts and correspondence, more or less beariUt^ ^ up 
fclie career and character of the Duke of ’Wellington, t lat it was 
deemed advisable to await the completion of the afiay, in or er 
everjdhing that could throw light upon his liistory mig t e accu 
mulated and coUecled to contribute to the perfection ^i sue 
word may be unpresumingly used — of these Memoirs. 

’ In the author’s anxiety to avoid the sin of book-making, 
now reduced the ample materiel at his command within t le sm 
compass consistent with justice to the reader and to tm ^ em 
But a mere narrative, in the most enlarged form, is ins 
onvey a fair idea of the true greatness of the Puke of e ng on, 
ven with the assistance of copious notes. A reserved man 
few words in conversation— and scarcely accessible to any u 
most intimate friends, — ^the cast and comprehensiveness ° 
Puke’s mind could only be measured by an attentive stu y o n 
speeches, despatches, and other writings. 

Pr. Jolmson said that a man might be known by his letters. 

'lis is but partially true. Most men furnish additiona an neces 

ry clues to their characters, whereas the Puke of M '"1 ^ 
■justifying the dictum of the great lexicographer, left ^ his 
speak for liim entirely. Hence it has become essential to 
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LIFE OF 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

Napoleon’s progress to Paris — Defection of the French troops — The Emperor’s preparations 
for War — The Duke’s plan of operations for the Invasion of France — Correspondence of 
the Duke when at Brusscis — ^Tiew of Napoleon’s aggression. 

T has been stated that 
Hapoleon resumed the 
Grorernment of France 
on the 4th of April, 1S15. 
It is necessary to take a 
reti’ospect of the steps 
hy which he ascended to 
that “ dangerous emi- 
nence.” 

Immediately after land- 
ing in the G-ulf of St. 
Juan, Hapoleon at the 
head of his fragment of an 
army, advanced towards 
Paris. His journey lay 
through La Mure, Vizille, Grenoble, Lyons, Ma^on, Montereau. 
The cries of Vive Wm])ereiir were at first faint and scattered — the 
peasantry did not know whether to curse or bless the chance that had 
again brought them vis-a-vis the man who had conquered and reigned 
through the conscription. At TiziUe, the 5th Regiment of the Line 
were drawn up to oppose his progress. He fearlessly presented 
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himself before them The appintion of the little chapeau the drab 
frock, the green coat of the ehasseuta de la garde, and the jack boots, 
■was too much for them They forgot their vows to the Bourbons, 
and after a moment declared for the Emperor 

“ It was,” exclaims Lamartine, “ the junction of Trance, past and 
present, embracing each other at the coll of glory — the iniohintanj 
sedition of hearts ’ One defection was an example for others — the 
hearts of the army were with Napoleon, hostility at a distance 
became loyalty in his presence The 4th Segiment of the Lme 
deliberately prepared themselves for a traitorous demonstration by 
carrying tl e coloured cockades m their bosoms and in the drums, 
displaying them under the auspices of Colonel Lahedojere, as soon 
as the Emperor was in sight The people of Grenoble, in defiance 
of the garrison, burst open the gates and lowered the draw bridge to 
admit Bonaparte 

Napoleon s marshals were not much disposed to second lus enter- 
prise He flattered himself that it was because they had become 
ncU through Ins favour, and did not wish to be killed , but tho truth 
was, that he had acquired no hold upon their afl’ections On tlio 
contrary, he had treated every one of them m Ins turn with insolence 
and injustice, and they did not forget it Ho had stored their ininds 
with recollections of affronts and offences There was not one who 
had not been cither censured or superseded, and those who had 
not been spontaneously recalled had tendered tlieir resignations 
Ho gave them fine names — fed them— occasionally caressed them 
— trained them to hunt down the game, as if they wero so 
manj dogs — rewarded them with a «haro of the spoil, hut made 
iittlo scruple of whipping or kicking them when aiij thing went 
UTong Thc) were not displeased at lus fall — could they be other 
wise than annoyed at lus sudden return ? Massena, n ho^ commanded 
in the South, announced lus arrival to the King, and declared that all 
the nccc«sary military measures had been taken to arrest him Soiilt, 
who had become Minister of War, and was supposed to bo sincere 
towards tho Bourbon«i, issued a proclamation to tho army, in winch ho 
spoko of Napoleon as a usurper ** "What docs ho want ? ” ran tho 
document — “ Civil war What docs ho seek for? Traitors "W Jioro 
will he find them P • • * * Bonaparte dcsplocs us enough to 

believe that wo can abandon a legitimate an I iceJl lelored Sovereign 
to share the fate of a man who is nothing more tlian an adventurer ' 
Ho behoves It, tho madman! llis last act of lunaev fhowslumin 
his true colours” And thus lie, Iho craft) old soldier, who avas 
known to the army of the Tinpire by the soulngiiet oi “Stonsieur 
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Eenard,” and wlio Had so often invoked fealtj to tlie Eagle, called 
upon tHe soldiers to rally round tHe banner of tbe Lilies. bTey was 
even more entbnsiastic in His new-born loyalty, and, rusHing to tbe 
presence of tHe King on tHe eve of His joiniug an army assembled 
under tbe Count d’ Artois, tbe King’s brotber, to crush Kapoleon’s 
invasion — swore to Louis XVIII. that He would bring His enemy 
to Paris conquered and in cHains in an iron cage ! 

But all this entbusiasm did not assure tbe Bourbons that they 
could rely upon tbe Honour and fideHty of tbe marshals. Their sus- 
picions — groundless as the result in some instances proved — ^led them 
to move the King to at least dismiss Marshal Soult from His post. 
At Lyons, Napoleon, it was supposed, would be annihilated; for a 
large force Had been Hastily assembled there under the Count 
d’ Artois, the Due d’ Orleans (afterwards Louis Philippe), and 
Marshal Macdonald — the latter of whom was adored by the soldiers, 
because He Had been true to the Emperor in the last Horn’s of His 
adversity. Never was calculation on loyalty more unfounded. At 
the sight of Napoleon’s advanced guard, the whole force declared for 
the Emperor, and the three generals fled back to Paris in consterna- 
tion, At Lons-le-Saunier, Marshal Ney, who, with all His bravery 
and skill, was a man of small moral piirpose, decided, after a racking 
contest, between His sense of duty and the aUuremeuts of military 
glory, to abandon the cause of the Bourbons. He Harangued His 
troops, vilified the Botubons, declared their cause lost, and dignifying 
Napoleon’s invasion udtH the appellation of the “re-ascent to the 
throne of the legitimate dynasty,” announced that He was about to 
lead the soldiers to the “ immortal plialanx,” which the Emperor was 
conducting to Paris. “ Vive I’Empereur ! ” 

THe soldiers took up the cry — the defection became universal. 
THe people, no longer assiued of the protection of the ai’my, joined 
in the sedition, and the roads to Paris being thus opened, Napoleon 
moved on to Pontainebleau, and, after a faint opposition, reached 
Paris. The' Bourbons Had fled. Louis XVIII. to Grhent, in 
Elanders. 

"Wliat intermediately passed at Vienna Has been recorded. 

THe Bourbmis now made an attempt to raise a civil war on their 
own accoimt. THe Due d’Angouleme and, the Duchess, “the onlj'" 
man in the family,” as Napoleon was accustomed to. call Her, 
endeavoiued to rally the people in the south — at Provence, 
Mai’seilles, and Bordeaux — and aU unavailingly. THe Bonapartean 
fever Had seized the people, and the Bourbonism-of a few months 
evaporated rapidly. 
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Napoleon, of course, made ft multitude of fine promises to tlie 
nation He began to prepare for it a new Constitution He 
abolished slavery — and appealing to tbe souvenirs of the soldiers of 
the Empire, be created a q^ontaneous enthusiasm for tbe military 
service Tbe army bad been reduced by tbe policy and servile 
economy of tbe Bourbons to 90,000 men, Napoleon raised it by bis 
artful appeals to 130,000 m a veiy few days , and numerous corps 
were formed by tbe young men of Prance, wbo enrolled themselves 
as volunteers under the denommation of “ patriotic associations ” 
On tbe 1st of June, a grand and imposmg military spectacle was held 
on tbe Champ de Jlara, when the deputies of departments and of tbe 
Army and Navy attended, and tbe Emperor, mtbe presence of many 
thousands of spectators, made a speech, the burthen of yhich was 
that he held power for the people— that Prance was the sole object 
of Ins thoughts and actions — and that the honour, glory, and happi 
ness of Prance were the only guides of his conduct All tbi«, 
however, was unavailing with the Legislature They appomted for 
their President a man who had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to Napoleon at the close of his reign in March, 1814 Napoleon 
craftily confirmed the nommation, and trusted to the march of 
events to givo him back the populanty which it was clear ho 
had lost 

In the meantime the recruiting for tho French army went on, to 
prepare for the struggle which Napoleon saw was inevitable To 
meet tho immense force the allies had resolved on cohectmg, he 
managed to raise an army of 550,000 men, such as it was Clothing, 
and arms, and equipments of all sorts were necessaiy, but when tho 
regiments destitute of these camo to be enumerated, thero were not 
absolutely more than 217,000 soldiers of tho regular army fully 
equipped for service 

The scheme of operations devised by tho allies for extinguishing 
the new power which had thus suddenly an«en was not imknown to 
Napoleon, and he applied the resources of his mind to its counter- 
action Several plans suggested thcmselics to him Ho at first 
meditated awaiting their adranco upon Pans, where ho might, hy tho 
time they could possibly huo reached tho capital, ho prepared to 
rcceii 0 and defeat them But Iho people dreaded tho approach of 
tho allies, and tho vast force they wero ncaunulating seemed to 
render all prospect of a successful opposition to their adinnco 
perfectly futile Under these circumstances Napoleon conceived 
another pilan of operations, and this, after roanj deliberation**, ho 
adopted Belgium, be concluded, wished to be re united to 1 ranee 
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The presence of the English was an obstacle to the accomplishment 
of this wish. The foe driven out, Belgium would again become a 
Erench province, and the English parliameutaiy opposition, alarmed 
at the expense of the war, would compel ,the Government to make 
peace. He therefore resolved to anticipate attack, and endeavour to 
defeat the allies in detail, as the}'’ reached the frontier. 

To carry out this plan Hapoleon distributed his ai’my along the 
frontier, and made peace with all the Generals of the empire, for the 
sake of their services. He forgot their treachery in their revived 
loyalty, and gave to Soult the post of Major-General of the army ; to 
Massena, the governorship of Metz ; to Hey, he assigned the command 
of the first corps in the army, posted in the neighbourhood of Lille. 
Lobau, Clausel, Grouchy, Kellerman, Escelmans, Gerard, Suchet, and 
Vandamme, were placed at the head of different corps, and Davoust 
was continued at Paris as Minister of "War. 

The moment that it was decided the Duke of ‘Wellington should 
take an active, part in resisting the new aggression of Hapoleon, his 
Grace began to direct his mind to the measures essential to the success 
of the operations of the allies. He saw that, with such a force as they 
could bring into the field, the contest would be a short one, and 
decidedly successful. Hothing, he was satisfied, could be done with 
a small or inefficient force : “ The war would linger on and would 
end to our disadvantage,” Motives of economy, therefore, supplied 
an inducement to the British Government to bring the largest 
possible force into action at the earliest and the same period of 
time, and this force could only be assembled with the help of 
subsidies which, as already shown, were granted. 

The Duke of Wellington was quite satisfied that no chance of a 
continuance of the peace of Europe existed so long as Hapoleon held 
power. His destruction was necessary as a prelude to ’tranquillity. 
Addressing Lord Castlereagh firom Yienna, on the 26th of March, 
the Duke said : — 

“It is the desire for war, particularly in the army, which has 
brought Bonaparte back, and has formed for him every party and 
given him every success j and aU my observations, when at Paris, 
convinced me that it was the King alone who kept Europe at peace, 
and that the danger which most immediately threatened his Majesty 
was to be attributed to his desire to maintain the peace, contrary to 
the wishes not only of the army, hut of the majority of his subjects, 
of some of his Ministers, and even of some of his family. 

“ Tour lordship,” continued the Duke, “ will then judge what 
chance there is of maintaining the peace if Bonaparte should be 
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entirely successful, considering lua disposition for war, adverting to 
tte opinions be bas delivered and entertains upon the pence, and to 
tbe necessity under wbicb be labours to cultivate bis popularity vnth 
tbe army, and to endeavour, at least, to flatter tbe lanity of tbe 
nation by military success Depend upon it, my lord,” concluded 
tbe Duke, “ that if be succeeds m establishmg bimself, we have no 
cbance of peace, except by resigmng all our conquests to tbe Ehme 
at least , and our cbance then depends upon bis moderation ” 

A llEiiORANDUM of tbe course of procedure most desirable for tbe 
allied troops was drawn up by tbe Duke on the 12tb of April, 1815 
In this he stated that tbe object of the albes should be, by tbeir 
rapidity, to be before band with tbe plans and measures of Bonaparte , 
and to throw such a force into rrance as would be capable of either 
defeatmg tbe army m the field, or keeping it in check, and of 
retreating upon supporting armies m case of misfortune He recom- 
mended tbe employment of albed British, Dutch, and Hanoverian 
troops, under bis own command, Prussian troops, under Count 
Gneisueau, allied Austrian, Bavarian, "Wurtemburg, and Baden 
troops (to be assembled on tbo Uppor Bhino) under Pnnce 
Scbwattzenburg Ho was of opinion that tbe British, Hanoverian, 
Dutch, and Prussian troops should enter Prance between tho Sambro 
and tho Heuse , tiiat be, tbe Duke, should endeavour to get 
possession of Jlaubeuge or Avesnos, while General Gneisncau 
directed bis march upon Eocroy and Cbimay Corresponding open 
tions were to bo undertaken by Pnnce Sebwartzenburg, and tbeir 
combined movements promised to give tho allies possession of a 
number of important fortresses, and to place 200,000 men m the 
centre of Trance, with a reserve of 300,000, whoso operations might 
be directed upon Pans between tbo Meu«e and the Oise 

Tour days after dran ing up tbw memorandum, the Duke of Wcl 
Imgton wrote to tbe Pnnce Begcnt of Portugal, inviting him to 
assist tbe great objects of tho Turopcan confederacy with a body of 
troops , and adverting to the unpossibibty of their operating on the 
Spanish frontier with a Spam^b corps in the then state of tbo financial 
resources of tbo Goiemracnt of Spam, the Duko urged the Prince 
Itcgont to employ tho troops of Portugal with the allied army 
assembling m b lauders 

At tho beginning of ApnJ, 1615, the Duko of "NN'cllington csta 
bbsbcd his head quarters at Bnwcllea (Brussels), and from that time 
until the beginning of Juno lie was pcrpctualh engaged in assem- 
bling the anny for ofllnsne operations m 1 ranee, and m discu«sing 
the plan of operations with a number of pcr'ons of rank interested m 
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destruction of ISfapolcou’s power. He was in free commimication 
L ]\farshal Bliiclier, Prince Scliwartzenburg, Prince Metternicb, 
d Clancarty, Le Comte de Blacas, the Hue d’ Orleans, the Hue 
Peltre, tlie Emperor of Russia, and others — and to eacli he 
riahly expressed the same opinion — namely, that the misfortunes 
he King of Prance had arisen from the defection of the Prench 
Y, and that even if the faults and follies of his civil administration 
not been committed, the same results would have been produced, 
eving a combined aggressive movement upon Prance, and the 
at of the Prench ai'uiy indispensable to'tlie restoration of the 
g, the HuPe of ’Wellington anxiously awaited .an intimation from 
ice Schwartzenburg of his readiness to commence operations, 
’shal Bliicher was prep.ared, and “ very impatient to begin ; ” but 
Huke would undertake no movement without the co-operation of 
ice Schwartzenburg.^ 

jnongst the correspou dents of the Huke at this jimcture was one 
L of rank — a Prenchman — who was desirous of joining in the 
;ade against Kapoleon, but who seemed to have some scruples of 
science on the subject of warring witli Prance. To set his mind 
ase on that point, tlie Hulm entered into an elaborate exposition 
he real state of the case as regarded Prance and Napoleon, whose 
rests he held to be antagonistic. 

The principle,” ho wrote (Brussels, 4th of June, 1815), “on 
ch you proceed is generally true and sound ; a brave man cannot 
'e in the ranks of the enemy of his country ; but I do not perceive 
: such a case now exists. Prance has no enemies that I am aware 
md, as far as I know, does not deserve to have any. We see the 
mies of one man and his adherents, who has availed himself of 
influence over the Prench army to overthrow the King’s throne, 
)rder to subjugate Prance, and to reiuve all the days of misery 
fancied we had escaped. We are at war ivith him because we 
. he cannot be at peace. It is unfortunate for Prance that she is 
lecome the theatre of a war which this man renders necessary, and 
vhich he is the cause and tlie object ; but it must not be supposed 
t the war is directed against her. On the contrary, the King of 
ince — he whom you desire to see restored to the throne, and to 
re — ^is the ally of all Europe in this conflict, in which also I 
ieve him to be the true representative of the sentiments and 
hes of his nation.” 

“Le Wareolial Bliicher est prepare, et tres impatient dc commencer; mais jc lui ai fait 
aujourd’hui qu’il me paraissait, que nous no pouvions rien fairc jusqu’a ce que nous tesions 
lin du jour que vous commeneeriez, et en general dc ros idiics sur vos op6rations.”— - 
cr io the Prince, Und June, 1815. 
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This piasage compreliends eo just i vic^r of the relations between 
France and the allies, as distinct from tlio-^e of the corrupt and 
traitorous French army and its opponents that it deserves to be 
remembered and treasured in all discussions of the question as 
between England and Irance It is dear that the sword was not 
now drawn against France, but^r France, and against Jvapoleon 
The albe'5, it has been fibown, intended to act upon the offensive 
It will presently be «ieen thatJsapoleon Bonaparte was beforehand with 
them, and, in the attempt to cany out his design of de'^troving them 
in detail, forced a decisive contest upon the plains of Belgium 
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CHAPTER II. 


The British Army in the Netherlands — ^Napoleon joins his army at Avesnes— Attacks the 
Prussians — Battle of Ligny — Battle of Quatre Bras. 

HE army assembled under tlie 
Duke of ‘Wellington in the 
Netherlands numbered 78,500 
men. Two-thirds of the force 
consisted of British, Hanove- 
rians, and Belgians ; the remain- 
der were from the Brunswick 
and Nassau States. It was pre- 
cisely such a force as the Duke 
of Wellington would not have 
taken the field with if he could 
have helped it. The British 
troops were, for the most part, 
raw levies. After the Peninsular 
War, a large proportion of the 
troops was sent to Canada and 
New Orleans ; disbandment also took place upon a grand scale ; and 
the “ astonishing infantry,” with which the Duke felt that he could 
have accomplished almost anything, was dispersed over the kingdom ; 
small gratuities and trifling pensions marking the gratitude of the 
country for aU the scars they had earned, and the blood they had 
freely shed, StiU, in the raw troops now assembled under the Pield 
i Marshal, there was the same British spirit — ^the same sense of duty 

f — and a perfect reliance upon the great chief by whom so many 

victories had been won. And the army was well officered. Renouncing 
the enjoyments of home, and the tranquillity of garrison existence, 
every man who had distinguished himself in the fields of Portugal, 
Spain, and Prance, sought employment at this juncture; and the 
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Duke soon found himself surrounded by the men ho loved beat, and 
on ■whom be could place the most perfect dependence. Lord TTill was 
with him, and commanded the right wing of the army near Ath 
The Prince of Orange was at the head of the left wing at Braine lo 
Comte and Nivellcs. Lord Combermere was not present; but a 
soldier distinguished by his intrepidity, and the admirable manner in 
which he had covered Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corufia, headed 



TUB rA*i or rxBBtffoe, ArrrxwwoT jjabobm or axoimay. 


tlio cavalry, and gave as'^urance lint wherever ho wa®, tlicro victory 
would he ; — this was the Bari of Uxbridge.' Besides theso men, and 

» “The Extlof fibrUseiriAVini Ifce lltUcTSUr. ITCS, Bad Trctlrf>l»lie flrtt 
cthU edtjfitlon It rflmlantr, ftota Ytbmee b* rrworrij to CbtlUCbarcli, OxfarJ. At 
tbe brjlnnlfif of the r.crolaUorsry tw. In HOT, Ihr Eafl, tbra lArd l‘»ffTt, dl’dilnlrs 
InjWlom ir;y>*r, md knilm to rntbrace n nd't'arr Ufr, nltrj tbr SOlb Urjlnirnt of lor.*. 
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severally commanding divisions and brigades, vere Pictou, Clinton, 
Alten, Colville, — all become Lieutenant- Generals, and covered witli 

or'Staffordsliire Volunteers, a fine fiody of young men, principally on the estates of Ms nofilc 
father. On GOO men being raised, Lord Paget was presented with a Lieutenant-Colonelej’- in 
the army ; and on -100 more being added, bis lordsbip was offered a Colonelcy, wbicb be 
refused, on tbe grounds of bis not baring then been on foreign service. Three months after 
the letter of service. Lord Paget, with his regiment, embarked for Guernsey, and from thence, 
in 1794, joined bis Koyal Highness tbe Duke of York in Flanders ; and in that retreat, bis 
lordsbip being junior field officer, was entrusted with the command of Lord Catbeart’s brigade, 
tbe latter gallant officer having a separate corps, to wbicb bis attention was necessarily directed. 
Lord Paget, who bad been removed from the 80tb to the command of tbe 7tb Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, accompanied his Koyal Highness the Duke of York in tbe expedition to 
Holland; and in the general attack made on tbe 2nd of October, 1799, his lordsbip was attached 
to the division under the command of tbe Russian general, Dc Hermann, and posted on 
tbe sand-hills, where be bad an opportunity of contributing materially to the brilliant victory 
that day obtained by British troops, under circumstances of the most discouraging nature. 
Late in the evening of that day, tbe enemy’s cavalry having been defeated in an attempt 
which they made upon tbe British horse artillery, were charged by tbe cavalry under Lord 
Paget, and driven with considerable loss nearly to Egmont-op-Zee. In the retreat of that 
army Lord Paget, with his cavalry, protected the rear ; and some skirmishing having taken 
place, whereby several pieces of cannon fell into the bands of the enemy, his lordship, with 
one squadron, made a gallant attack upon tbe force of General Simon, amounting to above sis 
times that of his lordship’s, totally repulsed them, and obtained back the British, and with them 
several pieces of the enemy’s, cannon. After the return of the ai’my from Holland, Lord 
Paget devoted himself with the gi-eatest assiduity to the discharge of his regimental duties, 
and,' by his unremitting attention, the 7th Light Dragoons became one of the first regiments 
of cavalry in the British service. Lieutenant-General Lord Paget, with two brigades of 
cavalry, consisting of the 7th, 10th, 15th, and 18th Regiment of Hussars, followed the 
division sent under the command of Sir David Baird to co-operate with Sir John Moore in 
Spain. Lord Paget disembarked his forces at Coruiia, amidst the innumerable difficulties 
opposed to his lordsMp from the want of forage, the apathy of the people of Spain, and the 
tardy supplies they afforded, very different from what either the men or horses had been 
accustomed to, and proceeded in the route Sir David Baird’s division was directed to take. 
On the 10th of December, Lord Paget arrived at Zamora, and after a toilsome march, was 
enabled to bring into the field a weU-equipped body of c.avalry ; and on the 24th of November, 
his lordship’s division effected a junction with the army of Sir John Moore. At this period, 
the critical state of affairs had determined the British commander to fall back upon Portugal. 
Circumstances afterwards caused this movement to be suspended, and a junction was resolved 
upon with the division under Sir David Bah'd, which was happily effected on the 2 0 th of December. 
Lieutenant-General Lord Paget was stationed with his division of cavalry twelve miles from 
Sahagun ; and at the latter place a body of the enemy’s horse, amounting to 700, had been posted, 
which his lordship proposed by a rapid movement to cut off from the main body of the French 
army; and accordingly, at two o’clock on the morning of the 21st, Major-General Slade was 
despatched by a different route from that his lordship proposed pursuing, with the 10th Light 
Dragoons, wMlst Lord Paget, with the 15th Regiment of Dragoons, moved with great celerity 
in a contrary direction, reached Sahagun, and surprised a picket of the enemy ; unfortunately 
some men escaped and gave the alarm, which afforded the French an opportunity of forming 
in an advantageous position on the outskirts of the town. The strength of the post was 
particularly favourable, from a hollow which opposed any regular charge of the British 
cavalry ; and it was therefore necessary to manteuvre so as to gain the advantages of ground 
for his intended operations. Here the abilities of Lord Paget were exercised with effect ; and 
having. succeeded in improving his position, a charge was made upon the enemy, drawn up in 
line. The rapidity with which the British cavalry rushed on to the attack could not be 
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decorations earned in the Peninsula. There ^ere also jV&jor- 
Grenerals Kempt, Ponsonby, Bjng, Pack, Bradford, Lambert, 
Maitland, Halkett, and Adam. The staff xras admirably composed. 
In the Adjutant-General’s department vrere Sir Edward Barnes, 
Sir George Berkeley, Colonel Waters — be who had managed the 
passage of the Douro— and many more. Sir W. l)e Laneey was the 
Quartermaster-General, and Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens, Sir E. D. 
Jackson, and Sir A. Dickson, were among those under h>Tn. Sir 
George Wood commanded the arlilleiyj and* in tfie Duke’s personal 
staff were Lord Eitzroy Somerset, the young Lord March, and the 
gallant Marquis of Worcester.* 

The caYalrj' comprised several regiments of heavy dragoons, includ- 
ing the Life Guards and the Eoyal Horse Guards (Blue), and 
fourteen regiments of Light Dragoons. Fiie of the light corps 
were composed of the German Legion. The infantry consisted of 
thirty-five battalions and two complete regiments ; one of these was 
the 33rd Foot, the corps in which the Duke first saw service, and 
with which ho had been connected for twenty years. 

Trlthrtood br tbe French, th«ir line «ns iBuneAutely hrehen, and their irhole force dupened, 
with eosiidenhle eUnshter , two l,ieiitciunt.Colo&elr, and upwards of 100 fficn, made 
prtionen, were the fnlu of this bold, jet wempUnaed operation In the dlsastnei retreat 
of Sir John hfoore, Lord Taret, with hie C0Tali7, hroosht op the rear, and the ardoor of hi* 
lordship fre^nentlj exposed bin to Imminent danger Skirmishes dailj took place, and the 
maitetlj disposition of his lordship, and the alaeritj he at all times erinced, enabled the 
Sriush troops to reach CortiSa with a trifling loss At Majorca, a well-directed attack wu 
executed on a eonsldenble force of the enemy by the lOth llnssare, under Colonel Leigh, in 
which the Srltlsh were sncecssful, and 100 of the French made prisoners At Cenevento 
Lord Paget's dirlslon was attacked by tbc chasseur* of Bonaparte’s Imperial Cnard, the 
pickets which were along the Lila rirer baTUig been drlern In, bis lordship reinforced them 
with the inlying pickets ; these, with a part of the German nussars, gallantly kept In check 
six stinadrons of the Imperial Guards. Lord Paget haelng arrired on the spot, fosnd them 
engaged in n eery sharp aklrmUh . he immediately acot for the 10th nussats, and give 
orders for an attack with the pickets the Instant he had formed the 10th In a second line. 
This attack was conducted with so mneh gallantry that tbc Imperial Guards were OTcrthrown, 
with the loss of n General and eercral other oQcer*, and 100 men made prisoners, and many 
killed, wounded, and drowned. By a eonUnual series of bold operations, Lord Paget BC<ialred 
for the British caxalry the high cbatacter they held daring the rest of that campaign , and 
tbc Tcry able manner la which the retreat of 8lr John Uoorc was protected, tbroughoot, by 
the llnnar Dixlslon, obtained tbe approbatton of the lamented eommander, and wUl erer 
continue a theme for admiration and cximplo to tbe rest of the army. Lord Paget saceeeded, 
on tbc death of Ms father, to the title of l^arl of Cabrldje.” — Tke JiTiUtaiy £ncyelop<rJii 

* '• Ills mUiUry secretary and Quartennister-Ceaeral were tried men. IIU Atde».de.Camp 
and Gatoptiti were young men of tbe beat families in England, who tbougbt it an hononr to 
derote to their country and Its greatest rommaodcT all the eaergles of tbelr will and intrllfct. 
Mounting tbe finest horse* of EngUad's famous breed, they maile It a point of honour, when, 
erer the Duke added the word * quick * to * message, to eorer three German miles In tbe 
hour, or, for a shorter distance, one (Cerman) mile ia eighteen mlau’es -Jsi sirlsew LLl-w, 
or “ Passages of my Life,” by General MaSBsg. 
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Late in April, the Duke of AVellington received reports of 
!N’apoleon’s intended movement upon the northern frontier. He 
accordingly issued orders for such a concenti-ation of the troops as 
vfould enable them to effect a junction with ease and rapidity in case 
the Netherlands should he attacked. He soon afterwards obtained 
accurate information of the strength and disposition of the Drench 
army, and instead of attempting to carry out the original plan of 
an irruption into Drance with the allies, he calmly awaited Napoleon’s 
attack. 

At daybreak, on the 12th of June, 1815, Napoleon quitted the 
Palace of the Tuileries, and proceeded to Avesnes, on the Belgian 
frontier, where he threw himself with confidence into the midst of the 
army, “ his real people — his true capital.” 

To concentrate the grand army on the banks of the Sambre, push 
it forward resolutely to Charleroi, attack the Prussians at the point 
of junction where their right wing extended to the left wing of 
"Wellington’s army, drive them back upon Luxembourg, penetrate 
Belgium, manoeuvre on the rich plains of an almost level country, 
leave an imposing force in front of Blucher, to pi’event him from taking 
the Emperor in flank, throw himself to the left, and march upon 
Brussels and upon Wellington,' crush the English, retuim afterwards 
as conqueror upon the two armies of the Lower and Central Ehine, 
fight and conquer agairi the coalition of those two first armies, — such 
was the plan of Napoleon, and the only one suited to the circum- 
stances of the hour, to the natural genius of the Emperor and his 
soldiers, and finally to the genius of impetuosity and despair.^ 

The moment l^apoleon found himself amidst his troops,- he 
addressed to them one of those written harangues with which on all 
former occasions he was accustomed to stimulate their pride, excite 
in them a thirst for glory, and fill them with hatred of the enemy 
they were about to encounter. Believing in auguries, the troops 
who had won so many battles in Germany, were easily moved to 
enthusiasm if they were appealed to on the anniversary of any great 
fight. Napoleon addressed them on the anniversary of Marengo and 
Eriedland. He charged the “princes whom he had suffered to remain 
upon their thrones ” with a coalition aimed at the independence and 
the most sacred rights of Prance, and with the most unjust of aggres- 
sions ! He reminded the soldiers that they had beaten the Prussians 
at Jena and Montmirail when the odds were much against the 
"Prench. He endeavoured to make them believe that the Saxons, 
the Belgians, and the Hanoverians bewailed the necessity of 


^ Lamartine’s “ History of the Eestoration of Jlonavcliy in France.” 
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lending tlieir arms to the cause of princes who are the enemies of 
justice and the rights of nations ” 

“Soldiers'” he concluded, “ we have forced marches to mahe — 
battles to wage — penis to encounter, but, with constancy, the 
•netory will bo ours The rights, the honour, and the happme-ss of 
our country will be recovered For every Frenchman who has a heart, 
the moment has now arrived either to conquer or pensh ” 

Tho army now at 3yapoleon’a disposal for semco m the north 
amounted to 130,000 men The Fnissian army, con<;isting of 110,000 
men, stretched from Liege, where the left of the army, under General 
Bulow, was posted, forming a junction with the Briti'ih The 
high road from Charleroi to Brussels ran between tho two 
armies The adianeed posts of the Prussian right wing were at 
Cliarleroi, and a brigade of Nassau troops, forming tho left of the 
Duke of "Welhngton’s army, was stationed at Frasne, on the same 
road Quatre Bras and Fleurus thenbccamo the Centro and rallying 
points of the entire mass of Anglo German troops, assembled to 
oppose an. enemy advancing ogamst Brussels by the road from 
Charleroi It was calculated that the British army could reach tho 
appointed post m twenty two hours from the firing of the first gun, 
and tho Prussians in twenty four hours So difficult, however, is it 
to ensure the fulfilment of the beat laid plans, that 30 000 men were 
absent from tbo Prussian army at the moment when they were most 
wanted Marshal BUicber had but $0 000 men in position whoa tho 
French army were close upon biro 

Bluchcr s impaticuco to commence tho contest aroso from Ins 
anxiety to fight by tbo 'ude of the English Commeed of tho m\in 
cibility of an Anglo Prussian army, he was desirous of overthrovang 
tho French before the Russians — for whom ho cherished a great 
antipathy, because in former campaigns they had thwarted his plans 
— could eflLCt a junction with tho English and him'self Ho had not 
long to Wait for the opportunity On tho 15th, J^opoloon, intending 
to throw himself between the allied armies to separate them and heat 
them in detail, moved from Beaumont at dajbrcab, and pu<<hing 
through tho deep and miry roads loading to the bridges over tho 
Sambre, effected the passage of the nver, and took Charleroi, m spite 
of the gallant rc«i«tanco of a comparatively small corps under 
General /icthon 

The Duke of W’elluigton received early intelligence on tho morning 
of the 15th of tho attack on the Pru'^ian outpo«ts As ret, however, 
it was not certain nliat direction Napoleon intended 6uh«cqucntl} to 
take, and it was con'cqucntlj impossible for him to giic orders for 
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tlio movomcnf. of ii'oop.s tliai. sliould leave 33rut:sc].‘5 inioovcrccl, unlil 
that slioultl be known. ]lis Grace Hnntccl lumsolf lo the preliminary 
orders lo the army to bo prepared to move at a moment’.s- notice. IS'ot 
many hours afterwards exprcssc.s reached him with intelligence that 
^Napoleon had divided hi.s anny into t wo ])arl.s and while one 2 )ortinn 
advanced towards Plcurns, the other, tinder itlai^hal Ney — /e 
?)ravc dcs hrairs, as he had been tlatteringly called on more than one 
occasion after his return to Paris froml'ussia, — was marching against 
the English on the road to Qnatre Jlras,' b}* Era.sno. iS'ey knew the 
country: he had served there, in his youth. AVilh •10,000 men he 
was, b}' the Emperor’s order.-?, to entrench liimsclf and hold the 
jtosition against the English. 

As the news reached Erusscls of the apiiroach of the Erench, the. 
most iutensc anxiety began to prevail. The Engli.sh had made great 
way with the Belgians during the time they had occupied the country. 
Alingling witli the iiih.abitant.s in society, the innate worth of the 
British character had come to be under.-^tood and valued, and it was 
not the least among the recommendations of our countrymen, that 
they spent a great deal of money among the Brus.^cls shopkeeper.'^. 
Yet were there many who chcrislicd a great regard for the Ercnch. 
The few months that had elapsed since the cry of Omnr/c Jioven was 
roused had not served to comidelcly dissever the tics established for 
twenty years, and if the town could have been polled at the critic.'il 
moment of which we write, it is probable that as many persons would 
have been found to hoist the tricolor dc lomic volouiv, as to wear the 
orange cock.adc of the restored rujime. 

Prom the moment that the Buko of AYcllington fixed hi.s head- 
quarters at Brussels, the town laid become the resort of the aris- 
tocracy of England and PTorthern Germany. A.mong the former were 
the Duke and Duchess of Bichmond. Invitations to .a ball for the 
evening of the 15th had been issued by the Duchess, in which a great 
number of the ofGcers of the British army, quartered in and about 
Brussels, had been included. The probability . of the immediate 
movement of the troops, and the evidently jicrturbcd state of the 
inhabitants, suggested a postponement of the entertainment. Tlie 
Duke of "Wellington entreated that no change should be made in the 
arrangement. He had nicely calculated the time that it would take 
for his troops to reach Quatre Bras, and he deemed it better to carry 

1 Quatre Bras is the name given to the junction of four roads, about tu’cnty-four miles 
from Brussels, and twelve from 'Watorloo, One road, to the .'outh-cast, leads to Charleroi — 
one, to the cast, to Ifamur — a third t.akcs a -westerly course to Kivcllcs and H.allc — and the 
fourth goes north-westerly to Brussels. 
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them into the fi"ld somewhat fatigued by their march than to create 
a panic by a sudden summons to arms His coolness and self 
possession contributed to give one more evening’s enjoyment to many 
a fond and fluttering heart, but the Imrry of departure which followed 
upon the fete exposed the DulvO for many years afterwards to tho 
imputation of having been surprised by tho ^French — an imputation 
which even Englishmen are disinclined to renounce lest tho force 
which some of the grandest Imes ever penned by Lord Byron, 
derived from their supposed truth, should be destroyed * Tho JIuso 
of History, dispellmg tho injurious fiction m which tho sister muse 
dehghts, has at length vindieated the reputation of the Duke It is 
now admitted that from first to last he was fully prepared, and 
leisurely gave his orders * 

The Duke of "Wellington entered tho Huchess’s hall room sliortlj 
after eleven o’clock, and remained for afew moments Atone o’clock 
in tho morning of tho IGth the ball broke up, hut for some hours 
previously tho drums had been beating in the streets, and before 
midnight of tho 16th tho bugles and bagpipes had sounded the 
“ Camerons’ gathering,” and the “War note of Locbicl ’’ 

Now came tho excitement and tho agony which had hitherto been 
restrained It was not tho agony of fear but of sorrow, lest tho 
partings then taking place should bo eternal Assured by tho calm 
bcanog of tho Field Harshal and his ofilcers, and the blithesomcness 
of tho men, tho people of Brussels, freshly remembenng tho exploits 
of tho Peninsular army, did not so much opprehend that tho French 
would approach Brussels as that tho effort to dnvo them back across 
tho frontier would cost hundreds of tho brave fellons they then 
looked upon their lives or limbs Tears wero freelj shed, lamen- 
tations and choking sighs mournfully accompanied the warlike sounds 
which announced tho march of regiment after regiment from tho 
Place Boyalc Tho Highlanders (the 42nd and 02nd) were much 
regretted, for tho “ douco ” manners of tho Scotch had endeared them 
to tho mhahitmls But, in truth, each regiment earned away its 
share of hearts 

Tlio 5th Division, commanded by SjrTliomas Picton, consisted of 
tho 2Sth, 32nd, 79tli, Doth, 02Dd, lUh, 42nd, and a battalion of tho 
Bojals The four first regiments formed a brigade under Sir James 

* Ttcrc » •onaJafrwttry ly nljhf &e 

* • 1 CIJ net hfir of these exenls 1111 In the erenlnp anil 1 Immedliiely erdered the tfo«>t*s 
to prrp^re to marth and a/lervardt to march to their left at soon os / *« I jnrt from 
ctler cjuarler* to yrors that the e-c»y t moTfiaeni upon Charleroi was the tea st aek."— 
2)tipateS e/ IS« l9fA */ /uac 
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Kempt ; tlie four last constituted the left brigade, under Sii* Denis 
Pack. They ■u’ere foUovred by the Duke of Brunswick’s corps, the 
Hanoverian infantry, and the contingent of Nassau, in .all 15,000 
men. This strong body of infantry, totally unsupported by cavalry 
or artillery, marched at once to Quatre Bras. The Duke followed 
some hours afterwards, awaiting in the interval fresh advices from 
Blucher. 

While Marshal Key rapidlj’’ — as rapidly as the muddy roads would 
permit — advanced towards Quatre Bras, Kapoleon pushed on to 
Pleurus. Emerging from the woods around the place about noon of 
the 16th, he found the Prussians posted along some imdulating and 
elevated ground, called the heights of Bry, their left resting on the 
village of Sombreff, their right on Wagnele, the centre at Bry. 
The rivulet of Ligny ran along the front of their position for about 
three miles, and upon its banks were three or four small hamlets. 
There were 70,000 iufantrj'- and 9000 cavalry, with 252 pieces of 
artillery — a force about equal in strength to that of the Drench. By 
two o’clock on the afternoon of the 16th, the Duke of Wellington 
joined Marshal Blucher on the heights, for the pimpose of ascer- 
taining if the operations meditated by the Drench upon tlie Prussian 
line were their main attack, and having satisfied himself upon this 
point he proceeded to join his o^vn army. Kapoleon began the attack 
upon the Prussians, at three in the afternoon, with a discharge of 
artillery from the rising ground behind his infantry and cavalry, 
which moved forward in the usual way. The Prussian artilleiy 
replied to the fire. The valleys and hamlets immediately became the 
scene of a fierce and bloody contest, which continued until nine 
o’clock at night with varying success. Encouraged by the intrepid 
Blucher — who narrowly escaped death from his horse falling mortally 
wounded upon him in a cavalry me^e'e — the Prussians 'behaved nobly 
throughout the day ; but when the injuries the old Marshal received 
in his crushing fall compelled him to quit the field, “the energy and 
unity of command were gone,” and a retreat 'was resolved upon. 
The corps accordingly fell back upon Wavre, and early the next day 
retired upon G-embloux, without being assailed or pursued by the 
Drench. Twelve thousand men fell upon either side, and the Drench 
remained masters of a field which offered them no other trophies than 
thirty dismantled guns. But Ligny was a victory in the widest 
sense of the term, and Kapoleon did not delay to present it to the 
people of Paris as the precursor of other achievements which were to 
restore the prestige of his name. 

Coevally with the operations of Napoleon between Fleurus and 

vor. ir. c 
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Lignji Key Tvas “ changing hirdiment ” Tvith the Belgian bngade 
under the Prince of ATeimar On the eTenmg of the 15th, not more 
than 1500 Belgians occupied the approaches to Quatre Bras at 
Frasne, but on the night a considerable body had moved through the 
forest of Isivelles, and, u’hen day broke on the IGth, the French 
marshal found himself engaged with 8000 men — ^iinder the Prince of 
Orange and General Peiponeher The Pnnce of Weimar at first lost 
groimd before the impetuous attacks of the French columns rem 
forced, he regamedhis position, and thus commanded the communica 
tions leading from Shivelies and Brussels with ifarshal Blucher Tlie 
battle raged till noon, when, pressed by the supenor numbers and 





resistless energy of thecncmi,tbo Prinec of Orange al«o fill lack 
to Quatre Bras, dcftnding tbc woods around with determined 
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obstinacy. A pause ensues — the Proncli obtain reinforcements, and 
resume the attack at half-past t\vo in the afternoon, with the full 
confidence of clearing the way to Brussels. The Belgians arc im- 
perilled — they begin to giro way — victory is almost within tlio grasp 
of the daring Key, who has everything to gain by success, when 
Picton’s division, tod-worn, but animated by tlie sight of the battle- 
field, suddenly comes to the rescue. AYith the rapidity of lightning, 
the wood of Bossu, the roads to Lignyand St. Amand, arc occujned by 
the British and foreign infantry, and ’Wellington coming up with his 
staff, takes post on a bank on tlic right of the latter road near Quatre 
Bras. An attempt is made to push back the French. For the 
moment they retire, but, strengthened by bodies of cavalry and 
numerous pieces of artillery, they renew the combat. Forming 
squares, the British infantry bravely repel the repeated assaults of 
cuu’assiers and dragoons. The Brunswick cavalry now come up, 
headed by their gallant Duke in the costume of his Black Hussars, ‘ 
and for an instant check the fiery assaults of the French cavalry. 
At this time (three o’clock), the Duke of Wellington appeared in 
that part of the field of battle which was close to the village of Quatre 
Bras. Halting with his aides-de-camp in front of the 92nd High- 
landers, exposed to a heavy fire of round shot and grape, he took otit 
his watch, and appeared to calculate the minutes when the Bi'itish 
cavahy might be expected. His eye — cleai’ — cold — intelligent — 
looked from one part of the field to another. He was evidently 
anxious, but not alarmed. He knew the British infantry. The shot 
ploughing up the earth around him and even wounding men at his 
side, the Duke sought shelter. Again the cuirassiers thundered on 
and surrotmded the squares — and again and again they were forced 
to retire. The infantry became impatient, and would have charged 
the cavahy, as the 5th and 77th had done at El Bodon, but Welling- 
ton would not hear of it. He bid them stand, and, from their living 
redoubts, hurl stout horsemen from theh saddles. They obeyed, and 
earned a tribute of praise from him who never used the language of 
admhation but when the valour displayed was of the most brilliant 
character. Kempt’s brigade suffered severely — the Eoyals, the d;2ud, 
and 44th were sent to their support. For three hours the troops in 
the centre were warmly engaged. The enemy kept up a heavy fire, 
and twice attempted to carry the British position. On their second 

I It -was a corps vhich peculiarly bore the aspect of messengers of death. The dress -was 
altogether of black, and the death’s head and cross-hones decorated the cap. This dress had 
been assumed after the battle of Jena, where the Duke’s father was killed. The Hussars 
vowed neycr to leave off their mourning xmtil his death had been avenged. 
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attempt, the Brunswick caralry reserved their charge amidst a 
temble fire of grape, and their intrepid chief, rushing into the thickest 
of the fight, met the fate of his gallant sire The infantry now 
receded permission to ehai^, and, deploying into line, frequently 
dashed at the Trench columns, committing the greatest havoc in 
their onslaught, and then re-formmg square Tho 79th signahsed 
themselves on this occasion h} the most heroic hraveiy The 92nd 
and 42nd, the 32nd, 33rd, and 44th performed prodigies — the 
“ Slashers ” (28th) resisted eveiy cavalry charge— the Eoyal Scots 
also charged under the personal direction of Sir Thomas Picton 
Colonel Douglas of the 79th was four times wounded Colonel 
Macra, and many other officers of the immortal 42nd, fell At 
seven in the evening, the French poured like a torrent upon the 
British, covered by a blinding fire of artillery “ Nmety second ’ you 
must charge those fellows * ” energetically exclaimed the Duke The 
order was obeyed Colonel Cameron and three other officers were 
struck down mortally wounded The Highlanders, infuriated, pressed 
the enemy, and hia vast columns fied before the daring baud 
Evening was closing m Tho battlo raged in tho centre and on 
the nght Never was an action so severely disputed with such 
unequi means Infantry agamsl tho three arms of the first semco 
la tho world.^ But tho steady enduranco of tho noblo Fifth Division 
was to reap its reward Tho Guards, long and anxiously expected, 
appeared upon the field, led b) General Ferogrino Maitland 
Imitating tho conduct of tho line, they flew into the wood, of which 
tho French had obtained possession, and cleanng it of the tirailleurs, 
emerged upon the plain, encountering and ovcrtlirowmg the French 
cavalry, who now came upon them For three hours did tho cncraj 
endeavour to regain possession of the post Every repeated eflbrt 
was repulsed with renewed vigour, a corps of Black Brunswickers 
supporting the Guards with the utmost spint 

Night fell Tho French were m confusion and despair Nev, 
becoming desperate, sent foracorpslio bad left in reserve, Napoleon 
had inthdrawu it to aid himself in contendmg with tho Prussians Tbo 
"Marshal, intensely mortified, called up another rc^cne, to cover 
his broken and dispirited battabons, and then retired, discomCtod, 
to 1 rasne Quatrc Bras was won bv tho British, the Hanoverian*, 
and Brunswickcrs, after ten boura* inccs'ant fighting 
The carnage at Quatro Bns was temble The !bngli«h lost 2251 
men and officers killed, wounded, and missing Adding the loss 
among the Belgians and Hanoverians, tho casualties of tho dav did 
not amount to frwer than 5000 Tho Highlanders were nearlv 
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At ten o’oloeic nl niglit tin' piper of tlic 02n(l look po^ 
in n gonlen in front of the vilinge. ntul “■•'•etiinp Ihs tlronc in order,' 
etulcavourcil to eolloet the rent tered of the repinenl 

“Lone .nndloinl hlen* Cameron; but ;iUhoi!"h the liills nnd valley 
ocliorii the lu>nr?e mnrmnrr. of lii*^ favonrite itndnnnent, his nltiinat 
oiTort? conhl not produce above one*hrilf of those wliom his music hn 
clieered on their march to the field of battle. *’ 
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CHAPTER III 


The Retreat from Qnatre Bras—The Battle of AVaterioo 


HE mornmg of the 16th of June,” 
writes the eloquent writer of 
“The ToU of Napoleon”^ “had 
seen 810,000 men, all m the 
pnde of hope and strength, 
advancing from different points 
towards tho plains of Pleurus 
Pcaco still rested on the fruit- 
ful fields and noble woods that 
sLirt tho fertile banks of tho 
Samhre and the Dyle Leave's, 
gnss, and com, refreshed and 
sparkling with tho million dew- 
drops of early summer, pre- 
sented from the heights of Bry i sight of beauty and repose, to which 
the scenes of the following morning offered a melancholy, but too 
piquant contrast The sun of the 17tli of Juno rose on trampled 
harvests, scorched forests, and on the smoky rums of cottages and 
hamlets , it rose on heaps of broken arms, dismounted gun^, over- 
turned carriages, — on lines of cheerless diiowncj, — on dead and dying 
steeds, — on trams of wounded, — and on tho naked, mangled, and 
nnbuned corses of ten thousand valiant men, who had fallen m the 
fierce and fruitless strife at Ligny and Quatre Bras 

Tho Duke of Wellmgton passed the night upon tho field Some 
of the 92nd made a fire for bim , for tho fatigues and anxiety of the 

* Ucatenant-Colontl Wltclien, antlioT »lso of “The Life of WiUeiwlolo, ' “Tliooglit* on 
Taetict * &e Aa eWe end Ingcnloo* irriter, sdUeted, howexfr, to e theory th»t the bojonct 
is sn inefficient veeixm irben oprosed to the brooderronl 
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, previous day bad vrorii and wearied tbe warrior; and be bad yefc 
great work before bim. Every bour brought bim reinforcements. 
Tbe cavaby and artillery quickly came up, and, at a very early bour 
of tbe l7tb, be was preparing to assume the offensive against Marshal 
Ifey at Erasne. 

But soon the evil tidings came that Bliicber bad fallen back upon 
'Wavre. Tbe Duke bad almost foreseen that tbe Marshal’s position 
would be untenable against such a force as Napoleon could bring 
against bim ; and be bad therefore promised to assist bim with his 
own army, “ if be were not attacked at Quatre Bras.” 

Tbe result of tbe battle of Ligny rendered it necessary that the 
projected attack upon Ney, at Erasne, should be abandoned ; and the 
order was given for a retreat upon the field of Wateidoo. There 
were three roads, or cliatissees, leading to different parts of the posi- 
tion tbe Duke bad made up his mind to take up. Prince Erederick 
of Orange proceeded to Halle, with 18,000 men ; Lord Hill moved to 
Braine la Leude ; and tbe Prmce of Orange to Mont St, Jean, This 
distribution was necessary, as Napoleon, who bad moved to Bosonne, 
towards Genappes, could have disposed of those roads to Brussels, 

The retreat of the Duke of "Wellington from Quatre Bras to 
Waterloo has always been considered, by competent military judges, 
a perfect model of operations of that nature, executed, as it was, in 
tbe face of a powerful enemy. He had three objects to attain : to 
mask tbe retirement of tbe main body; to secure tlie passage of the 
defile in bis rear ; and to ensure the orderly and regular assembly 
of tbe several corps on tbe ground respectively allotted to them. The 
manner in which this was accomplished “ evinced a degree of skill 
which has never been surpassed.” ^ 

The retreat of the infantry divisions was covered by the British 
cavaby under tbe Earl of Uxbridge, the several brigades being com- 
manded by Generals Hussey Vivian, Vandeleur, and Lord Edward 
Somerset. The regiments employed on this occasion were the 1st 
and 2nd Life Guards and the Eoyal Horse Guards (Blue) ; the 1st or 
King’s Dragoon Guards, the Ist or Eoyal Dragoons, the Scots’ 
Greys, or 2nd North British Dragoons ; the 6tb Enniskillen Dragoons, 
tbe 1st, 7th, lOtb, 15tb, and 18tb Hussars, and three or four regi- 
ments of German cavalry. These were supported by a battery of 
horse-artnieiy. ' 

No sooner bad Marshal Ney discovered that the British were in 
full retreat, protected only by them cavalry, than he launched a mass 
of heavy dragoons and artillery upon the covering force. By the 

I Captain Siborne*s History of the VTav in France and Belgium.*' 
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ad\icc of Lord Uxbridge, who deemed it impossiblo to offer any 
serious resistance to tho aupewor force of the Preach, Lord 
Wcllmgton had assented to the retreat of the caralrp But tho 
pressure of the Cuirassiers rendered it indispensable that Lord 
Uxbridge should show them a bold front A great deal of shjrmjsh. 
iDg, and several charges and counter charges distinguished the 
pursiut On reaching the village of Genappes — ^har'iased }>/ ih& 
vigorous and repeated attacks of the French— Lord Uxbridge resolved 
on making a stand , for the narrowness of the road, Hanked on one 
side by houses, would neeea'»anly diminish the front of tho enemy 
He therefore posted the 7th Hussars at the upper end of the village , 
and when the French Lancers entered, and got jaamed together in 
the hunted space open to thou* advance, the Hussars gallantly charged 
them The Lancershalted,formcdacAcroMarde,/wewiththeirlajices, 
and repelled the assault The Hussars retreating, the French, elated 
at their success, furiously galloped after them, only to bo overthrown 
m their turn by tho Life Guards The counter charge of the latter 
has been described as “ truly splendid its rapid rush down into tlie 
enemy's mass was as terrific m appearance as it was destructive m 
its effect, for although the French met the attack with firmness 
they were utterly unable to hold their ground a single moment” 
The road was instantaneously covered with men and horses scattered 
in all directions “This bnUiant and eminently successful charge,” 
adds Siborne, “made a deep impression upon the enemy, who now 
conducted his pursuit with extreme caution” Ho serious affair 
succeeded this, the fino monccuvenng of the brigade under Sir 
William Ponsonby, and tho activity of the skirmi'^hers, supported 
the active fire of the artillery and rocket brigade, kept the enemy at 
a distance until tho fall of night, when tho British army had taken 
Z2p 2^3 povi}o22 222 froDt £>f tho wJlige of WatcrloD 
The loth and I7th of June had been cxce^aivelj hot Tlio march 
upon the first of these days from Brussels — a distance of twenty 
miles — followed by one of the severest actions on record, had goreK 
tnod tho strength and patience of the eoldicra, and tho retreat upon 
the following day had augmented tho tax npon tbcir powers Towards 
the evening of tho 17tli, howeicr, a violent thunderstorm mitigated 
the sultriness, but, flooding the earth, converted tho roads into mire 
GratefuIIj , then, tho troops hafled the hour winch found them en 
biiouae m the corn fields around Hunt St Joan and near "Waterloo , 
albeit they were not destined to enjey unmtcmiptcd and refreshing 
repose , for tho ram fell m torrents danng tho night, and fre<jucnt 
thunder*chps startled them from their slumber 
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The Diilte of AYellington had -nTitten to Marshal Bliicher, upon 
the commencement of the retreat, to intimate tliat he intended to 
receive battle from the Trench at Mont St. Jean, if he could depend 
upon receiving the assistance of two Prussian corps ; and Blucher, 
with, characteristic warmth and earnestness, replied that he would 
come not simplj with two corps, hut with his whole army. Thus 
assured, the Bulce felt confident of his ability to defend the 
approaches to Brussels against the entire Trench force, and probably 
cherished a conviction that he would ultimately drive Napoleon back 
upon the frontier of Trance. 

There was little to cheer and animate the British army as day 
broke on the moming of the memorable 18th of June. The rain had 
fallen heavily dining the night, and the field offering but scanty cover, 
it was with difficulty the men could keep their bivouac fires a-light. 
“ Lilie sacrifices,” they 


“ Sat patiently and only ruminated 
The morning’s danger ; and their gesture sad 
Investing lank, lean cheeks, and •war.-n-orn coats, 
Presented them unto the gazing morn 
So many horrid ghosts.” 


A singular parallel was presented between the scene of 1815 and 
that which was enacted on the plains of Agincourt four hundred years 
previously. The English were on a foreign soil — held in contempt 
by the leader of the enemy — the weather very bad — and the British 
chief enjoyed the same degree of confidence as the troops of the Tifth 
Harry reposed in their dauntless king. 

Gloom did not long pervade the British ranks. The trumpet, the 
drum, and the bugle sounded an early reveillee, and soon the whole 
camp was in motion, soldiers cleaning their arms, troopers their swords 
and horses, aides-de-camp galloping from division to division, and 
the great Duke himself arranging his plans, and indicating the posh 
tions to be assumed by the different brigades. 

The field which was to be the scene of that mortal (or immortal) 
strife extended about two miles from left to right. The centre of 
the position was three quarters of a mile south of the village 
of Waterloo, and three hundred yards in front of the farm- 
house of Mont St. Jean, both of which are intersected by the high 
road from Charleroi to Brussels. The British army occupied the 
crest of a range of undulations, the eminences being separated by 
gentle slopes sufficiently deep to- conceal a large portion of the force 
and the whole of the reserve, from the view of the enemy, who took 
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post upon lieiglits of Btmilar altitude, ‘between 1000 and 1500 yards 
from the British front 

To the right of the Duhe a position m a valley of no great depth 
was an old country house and orchard called Goumont or 
Hougoumonfc (sometimes wntten Hougemont) and upon the hiph 
road to the north cast of Hougoumonfc stood a farm bou«e and 
gardens, caUed La Haye Samte These two places were immed afeJy 
occupied hy troops, wlio lost no time in rendering them availahle as 
posts of defence, by raising bamcades making loop holes in the 
waJ]'’, taking post behind tbo hedge*/ do , £or although they were 



ncitlicr of tliein snfficicntl/ fomidaWo to olTor n rerj Elull)oro n*i.l 

onco to ortiUciT, they wore accidcdly it! i-iMe m corcr for mfnotrj-, 

and, mdeed constituted tlio Icy to the Bnliih position llougou 
mont was occupied by n battalion of Bninsniclt troop', and tl c 1 gl t 
companies of tlio Guard' »B*r Colonel tfacilonnill of fJMprry 
In Have Samte was held bj the light battalion of tlic King a C erman 
Legion Bcbmd the position, to the right ami hft of tl o toad I > 
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Brussels, teas tlic forest of Soignes,* ■\vliich Avas also traversed by minor 
roads from Braine la Leude, Ter la I'Ia)'o, and other hamlets. Being 
quite free from undciuvood, and everywhere passable for men and 
horses, this forest not only oflbrcd .a good second position along tlio 
A’erge of the Avood, if the Aving should have been obliged to fall back from 
the first position, but prescuted, in case of rcA'erse, the best possible 
seciu'ity for a retreat. To the left of the British line, at a distance 
of tweh'c miles, concealed b}* AA'oods and rising gi’ouud, lies \Yavre, 
and from this place the Prussians mni'chcd, early on the morning of 
the ISth, to unite themselves Avith "Wellington. 

It is related that as soon as the daAATi of d.ay enabled ^Napoleon to 
distinguish the English arm}', he gaA'e utterance to feelings of 
exultation, that they were within his grasp. BelieA’iog that they 
occupied their position, either because the roads and their exhausted 
state prevented their continuing the retreat to Brussels, or were 
unaware of the proximit}' of the Ercnch ; he savagely exclaimed, “ yl7/, 
je Ics fiens, ccs Anglais ! ” It is quite certain that he believed it to 
be in his poAver to crush them at any moment, for upon no other 
ground can the manner in which lie wasted liis time betAveen day-h'ght 
and noon be explained. He kncAv that the Prussians AA'ere huirying 
to join the British, and that if this junction AA'ere eifected, the task 
before him AA'oidd become more difficult. Perhaps — and this con- 
jecture has been hazarded by his apologists — he waited tmtil th® 
earth, satmuted AAuth the rains of the prcA'ious night, should hav 
resumed some^^ortion of its consistency, and enable his artillery an 
cavalry to act AA'ibi greater effect. Be this as it may, he devoted som 
time to marshalliug his troops in 

“ Battle’s maeTiificentlj- stein array,” 


and then rode along the line, attended by a brilliant staff, in order U 
whet the appetite of his men for the contest. The Erench soldie; 
needed the stimulus of display, and did not fight the worse for th( 
fanfaronnade of pompous harangues, inspiring music, and the sight o 
“ le petit caporalP 

At about twelve o’clock, the signal for the fight was given. Th( 
Emperor directed his attack upon the British position at Hougoumont 
and as his six battalions of infantry, under the command of Prince 
Jerome, advanced towards the chateau, the G-uards and Bruns- 
Avickers met' them with a volley of musketry, which Avas seconded 

^ Scarcely a vestige of this forest noTV remains. It is supposed to have been the Forest ol 
Ardennes, alluded to in Sh.akspeare. ^ •* 
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and susiamed bj the fire of a British battery on its right Jn a fe\r 
nunutes the battle became general, for the discharge of mustetry and 
artillery augmented like tlud»ening peals of thunder, and soon 
eitended to the furthest extremity of the lines 
TVithin the limits of this biography it were impossible to attempt 
to render justice to the details of a conflict which, without needless 
expansion, has formed the material of ample > olumes Siborno and 
Ahson, and Mitchell, Gleig, and Scott, and a hundred writers beside, 
have rendered the “ current of the deadly fight ” familiar to Enghsh 
men as household words Innumerable valorous deeds, and tactical 





operations of a liigli and ingcmom cU-s, di.lingaislicd tho Briluh 
The Inttlo was ^t first parek ileftnsiro on tiio part of l!io " 
Wellington Tho French attacked Tigoronslp and in ^ 

At ireugoumont and La Ilajo Samte the coallict was tcmtilc -.crtral 
times did tho cnemj- obtain pos-e-ion of the orclianl and gan i 
of iroagonmont, but the, neter penetrated tho oiitlosurc Tlio 
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ATTACK OK HOUGOIBIOKT.' 

Coldstream Guards .immortalised themselves by the iuiconQ[uerable 
resolutioii vyith which they held the, court-yard under their brave 
leaders, Colonel Macdonnell, Sir John Byug, and Lord Saltoun, even 
when the farm-house was in flames from the fire of the enemy’s 
howitzers. Lrom time to time the Duke dispatched aides-de-camp to 
urge the defence of the position, and upon each occasion received 
words of encouragement from the intrepid leaders. ‘‘ Xour Grace 
need not fear for Hougoumont,” exclaimed Lord March, after 
courageously delivering his message under a hot fire, “ for Saltoun is 
there!” 

The attack upon Hougoumont was followed by the assault of the 
Trench line upon the British centre and left. Eighteen thousand 



CKAri:!* OP HOUGOUMONT. 


soldiers advanced in majestic order, under the personal direction of 
Napoleon, who had galloped towai-ds a public-house, called La Belle 
Alliance, whence to order, and to view the eftect of the attack. 
Shouting “Vive V JEmpcrcur ! and “ca avani — cn avani!'’' the 
cohorts of the Emperor energetically pushed forward. The Belgian 
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troops--young and inexperienced— gave -way m confa^ion, after a 
bnef defence of La Haye Samte Tlie Hifles also gave ground, boldly 
tummg at every opportunity to deliver their effective lire upon the 
front of the danng foe rrom Xa Haye Samte, the columns of the 
enemy ascended the extenor slope of the alhed position, covered by 
the fire of the French artillery, posted on the ridges above them 
But here they were destined to experience a cliecli, for Picton, with 
the remnant of the brigades wliicii had fought so valiantly at Qnatn? 
Bras, seized the favourable opportunity of a halt and deployment by 
the Trench to ponrmto them a destructive volley, and then to charge 
with the spirit and gallantry common only to British troops The 
struggle which ensued was frightful, and though the British infantry 
triumphed in the collision, their glory and delight were dimmed by 
the death of the brave Picton, who was struct by a musket ball in 
the right temple ‘ 

About the same time that the infiiutry brigade repelled the masses 
of French foot, the Union Brigade of cavalrj, consisting of the 
EnniskiUen Dragoons, the Royal Dragoons, and Scots Greys, made 
terrible havoc among the Trench Cuirassiers The Earl of Uxbridge 
renewed in this contest the proofs of judgment and intrepidity whidi 
had made his command of the rearguard, on the way from Quntre 
Bras, so efficient The Highland regiments, tbtnncd hj the previous 
tight, again displayed the national valour, and the shouts of “ Scotland 
for everl” which rang across the field, announced that, in conjunction 
with the Scots Greys, they wero driving the French cavalrj like chaff 
before the wind In this desperate encounter, a scijeaut of the 
Greys captured the eagle of the Trcuch “ Invmciblcs,” os the lo*"** 
Regiment was called The Union Bngadc charged recklessly into 
the French lines, until fresh bodies of the cnemj'a cavalry — chiefly 

’ The death el Sir Thooia* r«foo w3» • eohject et deep fegret lo the rriUjh tnnj- irJ ti 
Ibe nalloa oV lasge lie the br*Test of the br»Te Ercr fgrcmOTt tn the fray the 
diTlsloD vhkh he comiaandcd In the Pealasala eaUed emphatleallj the *• flghtlof 
’ So devoted vra* he to hi* proWlon— «o leitardle** of all pcT»onal coti*ldf r»Uon« 
in hla tiger ftnxlctf to do hU duty In the field— that tltbougli eetertly wonaOed In the Wp M 
Quatre Bra* he cooecafed the dreonuboce from «!1 «bout hJ« Ir*t teahonW htf* 
ordered from the field It has eftetv hren aald that the Duke of '\ »l iegton wi* of 

ricton. This was an absurd Impoutloo Their rtU I»e peiUlon* put jea^*T er etro 
rivalry and cttulaljoi,, out of the quesUw Jt la rwlh e that the Duke did not like fleton, 
and found It difficult to ensure ready ehrdlfBce from the itcra old »o dler Sipler h»* •So»n 
that la hU Intercourse arith General C^aDfa^5. rieton srai most uaaeeominodjtlaf ft* *»j 
entcrprUlag and intrepid but harsh and il*li ta eoataand, and a«t letttrlsb-* f r ill-l la 
bandlbg troops tmder fire ‘ In faet," addathe M*t«>rbn of th* »»f to the rrahsau, • la 
compare htm {or Craufurd) irlth WrUlastoa w to &*? jy I^ioTsace of the tnec as J ef th. 
art thee ptofessed.”— They eou d teeer eoaprth'od the profouaj eitoUry and j*j 1 kU 
coahlaailoni of the luhjeet of thU hlosr»rhy 
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Lauccrs — liclcl in reserve, came fiercely upon ilicni, and forced iLom 
to relreat. In this retrogressive niovcmcnt tlic brave Sir ^Yilliam 
Pousonby, who commanded tlic brigade, fell beneath tlic deadly 
tlirusls of the Lancers. The whole of this cav.alry charge, which, 
frustrating the attack of the enemy, took 3000 prisoners, two eagles, 
and put hors do comlaf 30 to -10 pieces of cannon, lias been justly 
rcg.ardcdas one of the grandest scenes which distinguished the mighty 
di’ama of the day. 

Simult.aneously with these deeds of high emprise, the Prench 
Cim-assiers had advanced to attack the 35ritish centre. Showers of 
roimd and grape-shot saluted them as they slowly trotted across the 
plain, but they moved bravely on to the slope of the position, where 
the Life Guards and Blues, binder Lord Edward Somerset, thundered 
down tlie eminence, and, after a sharp combat, forced them to quit, 
the field. 

This land of attack was frequently repeated. The enemy seemed 
to grow like Hydra’s heads, for, ever as they were repulsed, they 
returned in augmented numbers to sweep the English from the field. 
Pom’ hours wero passed in this w.ay. JIundreds, nay thousands, of 
bravo men fell under the galling fire of a tornblc and well-pointed 
artillery, the concentrated discharges of musketry, and the diligent 
sharp-shooting of the riflemen and iirnUlcurs. But the British were 
rooted to tlicm position. They yielded no foot of ground. By 4. r.^r., 
after a brief interval of slaughter, an immense force of Prcnch 
cavalry of all br.anches was prepared to renew the attack ; and 
it was e^'ideut from their formation and direction th.at the anni- 
lulation of the British infantry was their object. The infantry 
were in line, with artillery at the intervals. An -awful can- 
nonade opposed the d.ai'iug .and impetuous advance of the proud chivalry 
of Prance — but still they moved down into the plain at a steady 
pace. As they pushed at a galloj) up the slopes, the infantry formed 
squares,’ and the artillerymen, abandoning their guns for the moment, 
took refuge within these impregnable living redoubts. Ho persuasion 
could force the horses of the Cuirassiers against the hedge of ba 3 'onets 
bristling from the squares. They thundered on for a brief space — 
opened out and edged away from every volley which the third ranks 
in the squares fired upon them. “ In this manner they flew from one 

^ The square eonsists of four lines of men on cither of four sides, the tivo cxteiior files 
kneeling with the hutt of the musket pressed against the knee, and the bayonet advanced. 
The men in the third and fourth lines fire over the formidable cheiaux-dc-frisc thus 
produced. All European nations have adopted the square. It enables infantry to defend 
itself in every direction. 
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square to anotlier, receumg the fire of different squares as thev 
passed They flew more frequently at a trot, howeier, than at a 
gallop, from one side of the square to another, receiving the fire 
from every face of the square Some halted, shouted, and flouri-^hed 
their sabres , individuals and small parties here and there rode close 
up to the ranks It is said that, on some points, they actually cut at 
the bayonets with their swords, and fired their pistols at the officers 
But nowhere was there one gallant effort made to break a square by 
tie strength and influence of the steeds on which the*e ignorant and 
incapable horsemen were mounted ” * 

As the cavalry, baflled m their attacks, retired, the infantry opened 
out and saluted their departure with volleys which rattled against the 
metal shells in which the Cuirassiers were encased, often prostrating 
man and horse or emptymg many a saddle But still the cavalry 
came on again and again — to be dnrea. back m the same war, 
harassed as they retired by the Bntish Hussars 

And 80 the ^yworcon — and, as it waned, the anxiety of the com* 
inandersofthe respective armies increased Bepcatodly did Hapoleon 
turn to Ifarshal Soult and ask why the English did not giro way, 
“ evidently beaten as thej were,” and as often as ho put the question 
80 often did Soult, taught by bitter experience, assure him that the; 
neier gave way, but preferred bemg cut to pieces More than onco 
on the othei side did the generals commanding brigades send to the 
Hake of ‘Wellington to announce that the ranks were rapidly thmnmg 
— the men exhausted — the prospect of ultunato defeat increa^mg 
“Will the men stand asked the immovable chief “Until they 
die, your Grace,” was the instant replv “Then I will die avith 
them,” was* the rejoinder “licad us to tlio charge cned tlic 
impatient soldiery u caned with the defensive inaction of twelve long 
hours “Not yet — not jet — ^my men,” was the imannblo answer 
Anxious^, fevenshly, impatiently, Napoleon looked over tie volumes 
of smoke whicli lazily rested upon tic right of his army lio had 
ordered Marshal Grouchy to jom him with a etrong corps, and he 
momcntanly expected him — such an occe«oion would fix the fl 'tune 
of the day — at least so thought the sanguine rmperor With no lc «3 

anxiety but wuth better concealed emotion — the Duke cast his 

telescope in the same direction, for he knew that Bluchcr was hastening 
from Wavre Tlie roads must have been a pcrft'ct quagmire, or the 
energetic marshal, whoso motto was “Porward'” could not havo 
consumed an entire day m inarchmg twelve miles “ Would to God 
tliat night or Bluchcr were come!” uas the cxpre«»ioa whti.li 
» JUkb*n » " FiU of Ntpolooo " 
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escaped tlie lij)S of tlie over-wrouglit but invincible British chief. He 
knew that night would close the battle, or Bliicher’s presence 
convert it into a victory. 

At length, while infantry and cavalry debated the issue — while, 
Generals Adam and Halkett and Maitland, with diminished forces, 
maintained the reputation of the British Guards and Line against tbe 
onslaught of well-appointed veterans of aU arms ; while artillery 
roared over the plains and heights, and reverberated in the ancient 
forest, intelligence reaches both sides that the Prussians approach 
imder General Bulow. Hapoleon detaches 7000 men xmder Count 
Lobau to hold them in check — and his quick perception of an imme- 
diate necessity dictates a tremendous attack upon the whole of the 
British hne, that his troops may be free, afterwards, to assail the 
Prussians. This attack is entrusted to the Imperial Guard, the com- 
panions of aU his, old campaigns, the reapers of victory where the 
British were not. The Emperor forms them into two columns, 
10,000 strong, and sending himdreds of tirailleurs in advance to 
cover their approach, he personally encourages them to strike the 
first blow. Hastily the Duke ari-anges the remnants of the British 
army — the gallant fragment which had survived the murderous com- 
bats of the prolonged day. On, on, come the Erench — their artillery- 
still tearing up the ridges where the shattered British hold their 
ground. Hapoleon has advanced to the farm of La Belle Alliance to 
be, as he expects, the gratified spectator of the destruction of his foes. 
Meanwhile, the AUied artillery unceasingly sends an iron hailstorm into 
the ranks of the Erench, while the British Guards lie down behind 
a ridge to avoid the shot and shell from the opposite heights. The 
Imperial cohorts gallantly move onwards — they are within fifty yards 
of the Duke’s position — the danger is imminent. A hundred hea-vy 
shot for an instant tell upon their first ranlt — they reel — they waver 
— “ Up, Guards, and at them ! ” is shouted by the Duke, by generals, 
by aides-de-camp along the line. The Guards arise — the apparition 
stagger/-' the enemy — “ Charge ! ” — and the household troops, who 
had shown their mettle at Hougomont, pour upon the imperial troops 
with determined force. The first column of the Erench is defeated — 
the second advances to the rescue. Sir John Colborne at once 
throws the gallant 52nd upon their flank — the Rifles take' up the 
attack — the Guards still press forward. The Duke sees the critical 
moment has arrived — ^the Prussians are at Planchenoit. “ Let the 
whole line advance ! ” exclaims the excited chief. The welcome 
-order is obeyed with alacriiy. The gallant Anglesey proceeds to 
head the Life Guards — a cannon-shot takes off his leg — Vman and 
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VandelexiT and Somerset lead their brigades, novr reduced to skeleton 
squadrons, and amidst a craving of hats, shouts, and the encouraging 
roll of drums, the unconquerable British army rushes down the 
elopes 111 Tam, the darmg Ifey, who had headed the Impenal 
Guard, urges it to rally and resist— m ram Napoleon launches Ins 
broken cavalry, till then held m reserve, upon the Allies Butch, 
Belgian, Hanoverian, and Nassau troops cheerfully join in the charge, 
though some of the former had shown the white feather at earlier 
periods of the day, and, temfied by theirimpetuosity, the Trench fall 
into dire confusion All is lost Napoleon is quick to see that the 
disaster is irretnevahlc Tame has seized the dower of his troops, 
and exhortations to renew the attack are futile They abandon their 
arms — they fling away their knapsacks The Prussians thunder upon 
the Emperor’s right — already he is overwhelmed Same gut j>eut ^ 
is shouted by a hundred voices, and the sun wlucb at length shoots 
out some parting rays lights 30,000 fugitive Trcnchmen upon nu 
inglorious retreat At the heels of his animated soldiers, 'W^elJing* 
ton, who, throughout the day has ever been amongst them when 
danger was imminent and his presence important, follows with tho 
fiagment of his Staff Titzroy Somcreet has been wounded—his 
right arm is gone — Alexander Gordon has received i mortal liurt — 
the Prince of Orange is de comlai Soon the po'«ifion of tho 
Trench is cleared — ■Wellington reaches La Bello AJhance, tho 
chosen locality of Napoleon’s anticipated triumph, and there ho 
meets the admirable Blucbcr Tho old Jlarshal embraces him 
femdlv But there is no time to lose A few words from tho 
Duke to tho effect that lus troops are worn out and incapable 
of continuing the pursuit, suffice for Blucher Ho casts his Pms'iian 
cavalry upon tho hacks of tho recreant French, and for miles they 
follow tho broken legions of tho onco proud Emperor, cutting them 
to pieces m their helplessness, and avenging in thcic rocredeas 
slaughter tho wrongs inflicted upon Bcrlm, and Ircdcnck AViUiam’s 
excellent Queen 

Slowlv, and with miugled emotions of sorrow and gratification, 
the Duke of Wellington retraces his steps across the field to take up 
his quarters at the little villago of Waterloo The groans of the 
wouuded, the sight of the thousands of dead over whom iiia horso 
ever and anon stumbles, smito his heart He— tho steniost of the 
fitem, where tho claims of “duly” lavoko the supprwion of all 
natural impubes —gives way to gnef at tho moment when men of 
Napoleon s mould, m whom exultation smotht rs all the better 
or^ature, would have been mtoxicatcd with delight Diimountiuc 
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from " Ccponhngen,” * avIio Imd home him for pcvcnlccn hours— niul 
narrowly escnpingn fraoiurtHl skull from the heels of his charger, who 
kicked out his souse of the relief ho now experieueed — the ]3uko of 
'Welliuglon — h rainqunn' des rningitatn — enters the little inn to 
seek refreshment, and repose, 

» " CojirriliBpfn Ocrivcil liU n.'.iiif frptii thocUyin •nhleli lipxrnt foBlril, li!« <Inni liavinp liccn 
l.i5;tri out thfro in tho cxj>oili*!on of l$n7, Jiy rirM.Mnri*linl (iroAvenor, Tho hor^o uni not 
only t!ioro\ijr1i.ltrc<l, lust ho um nl'O very fnihlonnMy hml, heinp on lil* f.ithor’n nldc n 
frr.nniUc'H of the cclrhrnlcd r.cli]>«o, nml on liii jnotlior’f of n urII-Vnown liorfo of lii' ilny — 
John null. In Iho iinnil* of Cirnrr.'il Groivmor C«i>cnlinptn dlil not rcm.’vin lonp, for ho ums 
.' oW liy liim to the Mar<i>i!« of I/indoniierry, tlien Ailjnlnnt-ftfnernl to tlte I'cniiu'ulnr nrmy, 
arho Ftni him with other lior,'c« to I.iihnn, in ISl.t. WJitle tlicre he wn« felccicd nnd bmiplil 
with anotlier hor»e, hy Coionrl ClinrlO' Wwd, nl tlte yriee of four Iinnilrcd tmlnr-T', for hii 
Gmee the nuke of Welllnpton, uith whom he foon Itecnmp, ni lie continued, nn eipccin! 
favourite. On the mciuomlde day of Waterloo, thoiiph the frreal capl.ain h.ad hren on hit 
hark for ciphtern honrn, yet Cojtenhafcn (-.ave little elynt of hii hrinp hcatrn, for on the 
Duke’)! pnttinp him nn the quarter* .a* lie dismounted after the battle, the pame little horre 
ftnick out a* jdnyfully .** if he had only h.ad an hour'* ride In the I’.ark. I'or endnrance of 
fatiime, indeed, hr wa* more than n«nally remarknMe ; nnd for the duty he had to fulfil aa 
proj'oriion.ately valnaWe. However hard the day, C<'j>enhaf:cn never rt fuced hi* corn, llimiph 
he cat it nftor n very unu«nat manner with hor*e*, lylnp down. Cojicnhapen, wlto<c colour 
wtj a full rich ehrvnut, vr.an n amall liorfc, ftandlnp fcarccly more than If, hand* liiph ; 
he j>0'5r««ed, lioavercr, preat mu'fiilar power. Ill* freneral appearance denoted hi* Arabian 
blood, which hi* endtirlnp quatltlc* •orvrd further to Identify, 'riioupli not mticli Milted, from 
hi* fire, for cro'*inp the country, the Uuke did ocr.a*ionrdly ride him to honiid *." — Sjmrtirig 
Jfaffiiiine, 

Jlf’Vt TJff fn JyinrJw pivei a difterenl account of the pedipree of the hor*e. That journal 
— the liiphr't niilborliy in eiirli matter* — f.ay* : — “The liorce wn* bred in the year 1808 by 
the late I'icld-'Mnrflin! CJro'vtnor ; hi* fire aval the fnmou* little racer Meteor, *011 of Kcllp'c. 
Meteor hardly exccctled hand*; he wa*, however, very ftronp nnd Imndfomo, with n 
remarkably pood eomtitution nnd Irp*, wlilcb cnnblcd him to slmnl the avear nnd tear of 
traininp for feven years. Meteor wa* just r. little .«bort of the first clar* or form of race- 
horse*, rnniiinp well at .all weiplit* and distance*. His ]llti*trioiis prnpeny, (’opeiihngcn, 
appears to have inherited the stoutne** of liis sire in 110 sliplit dcprcc, nUlioiipli very nnsiic- 
ccfsful ns a nicc-horsc upon the turf. His dam was u mare wlio*e munc was, plvcn in the 
‘Stud-book’ ns Lady Catherine, by John Bull, n very larpe, strong linrso, the winner of the 
Derby Stakes in 1792 ; who, as well ns Meteor, was in the stud of Ixird Grosvenor, the 
grandfather of the jircscnt Marquis of ’Westminster. By those who arc versed in the 
mysteries of the ‘ Kquine rccrapo,’ Lady Catherine was always considered to he entitled to 
the ‘bend sinister.’ In fact, she was not quite thoronphbred. 'I'lic newspapers have 
informed us that the Duke’s charger was named in consequence of liis having bedn foaled in 
Copenhagen, which we must beg leave to doubt ; for, even supposing I'ield-Marsbal Grosvenor 
to liavc visited the Danish capital in 1808, cither in a military or a civil capacity, whicli does 
not anywhere appear to be the case, it is hardly possible that ho would liavc taken a brood- 
mare as a part of his travelling establishment. At that time it was a very common circumstance 
to name racc-horscs after some illustriouS' event happening during the war. Tlius wc have the 
names of Albucra, "Waterloo, Smolcnsko, St. Vincent, and many others. Tor a similar reason 
Copenhagen most probably received that title.. At the time Copenhagen was foaled, Meteor 
was twenty-five years old. Copenhagen was taller than his sire, being verj- nearly, if not 
quite, 15 hands, hut neither so strong nor so handsome.” 

D 2 
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CHAPTER TV 

Tiie n ght aH«t Tl stcrloo— The gains and tosaee— State of BnisseU dniinz the V6th, \ th and 
18th of June— widTaoeeo/ iie Allies into Prance— Ixims join* the British cftinp— 

The scenes in Pens— Napoleon a pobtical throes— The aMicarioa of the Emperor— 
rtopo'aU f« Ptaw— CapUtdation of Pans— The Allied Amies enter Par s 


HERB was brief rest 

otVatcrioo Mature 

(j| chimed Bomo^ relief, 

s^wip, and deriving from Inetj 
of slumber that mvigor 
ation ivjucli ordmar 7 men onlj 
obtain after long hours of repose 
After n frugal meal, ho threw him- 
upon Ills cloah, laid over some 
^ bundles of hay, for Sir iUcxandcr 
* Gordon, one of his attached aides 

decamp, Bmeroly wounded, had 
been placed upon the Hiibo i bed His sleep was sound— the sleep of 
the good man and the brave, ubo^e unconijucnble resolution to 
fulfil his duty, had found its highest reward in the hhcrition of 
mankind from tlio renewal of a dreadful tyranny 


At three o clock on the rooming of the 10th of June, the Duke 
u as aroused to Iioar tint the spmt of Cordon had fled The gar ami 
gallant now lav a corpse in the adjoining apartment ‘ Reports had 


* The Dnke wxt much atuchol t» S r In the tmjewn ef t‘'e 19 h h» wn^ 

iJj the Pjri of AWnlffo, Ooriloa « Vtother, Md *poht of Ihc •* n it»* piltf" hl» 4r»ti 1»J 
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in tlie meanwliilc readied tlie little inn from the general officers at the 
head of divisions and brigades, and the Duke in the stilhiess of the 
night had opportunity to count his profits and his losses. Heavily as the 
latter weighed upon his spii’it — “they have quite broken me down,” 
he said to the Duke of Beaufort, the brother of Lord Ditzroy 
Somerset, — the gain was beyond all price. He felt it — proudly as a 
soldier, humbly as a Christian — and if at the commencement of the 
struggle he spoke in the animated tones of the Bifth Harry, like 
him, he now exclaimed in the fulness of his gratitude, — 

“ 0 God, Thy .am Avns here ; 

And not to us, but to Thy .arm alone. 

Ascribe wo all.” 


The reports which came to the Dulce of the casualties of the day — 
determinable b}’" the musters of the regiments — announced a much 
heavier loss than he had contemplated, although he had seen' the 
field covered with the dead and the dying, and was a witness to the 
continual removal of hundi’eds of wounded men to the rear. In the 
morning of the 18th June he had gone into the field with an army of 
67,661 men, and 156 guns.' Of that number Id, 724 were ascertaiued 
to be killed, wounded, and missing. But official duty demanded 
the suppression of emotions, and by the dim light of a candle, the 
conqueror of Hapoleon penned the memorable despatch which was 
to annoimce to anxious England the final triumph of her arms on the 
continent of Europe. In this despatch, which simply records the 
operations described in the foregoing chapter, the Duke of 'Wellington 
revels in the expression of approbation of all who had aided him to 
bring the struggle to a successful issue. Twenty-two British general 
officers, and nine foreign general officers received the tribute of his 
honest praise. Many of them had been wounded. Besides those 
already mentioned, there were among the seriously hurt, Lieut.- Gen. 
Cooke, Lieut.- Gen. Baron Alten, Major- Gen. Barnes, General 
Baron 'Vincent, and General Pozzo di Borgo. Of inferior officers 


caused him. " He had served me most zealously and usefully for many years, and on many 
trying occasions ; hut he had never rendered himself more useful, and had never distinguished 
himself more, than in our late actions, « * • i cannot express to you the regret and 

sorrou" ivith Tvhich I look around me and contemplate the loss which I have sustained, 
particularly in your brother. The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no 
consolation to me, and I cannot suggest it as .any to you and his friends ; but I hope that 
it may he expected that this last one has been so decisive, *s that no doubt remains that our 
exertions and our individual losses will be rewarded by the early attainment of our just object.” 

1 See Appendix, I., for a detail of the strength, and the table of killed, wounded, and 
missing. 
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nearly 500 were wounded, and 116 lulled But tlie loss of the enemy 
was very much greater , it has been roughly estimated at 40,000, 
besides about 7000 pnsonera, including Count Lobau and General 
Cambronne It was, m truth, a temble fight The Dube’s private 
correspondence sufficiently described his sentiments To Lord 
Beresford he wrote, “ Never did I sec such a pounding match Both 
were what the boxers call ‘ gluttons ’ Napoleon did not manmuvre 
at all He just moved forward in the old style in columns, and was 
driven off m the old style” And to Dumouncr he observed, 
“ Jamais je n’ai vu une telle bataiUe que oelle d’avant hier, ni n’ai 
remporte une telle victoire— et j’espere que cest^fini de Bonaparte ” 
To Prmce Schwarzenberg he wrote, “ Our battle of the 18th was 
a battle of giants, and our success complete Pray God that I may 
be so far favoured as never to have another, for I am much afflicted 
at the loss of old friends and comrades ” 

Early on the lOtb, ‘Wellington proceeded to Brussels for a few 
hours, and then returned to KiveUes, to issue his orders for the 
march of the allted army into France 

The scenes which had been enacting in Brussels while the battle 
was raging at Quatro Bras, on the ICtb, and at Waterloo on the IStli, 
have furnished themes for five hundred pens Tlio general chancter 
of the story is the same, simply varyuig in tbo details Perhaps tho 
following is among tho most comprcLensuo and graphic citant — 

“The agony of tbo Bntish, resident m Brussels, during tho whole 
of this eventful day, sets all langingo at defiance No one thought 
of rest or food , but every one who could get a telescope flew to the 
ramparts, to strain his eyes, m vam attempts to discover wliat was 
passing 

“At length, some soldiers in Ertnch uniforms wero seen in the 
distance, and, as tlio news flew from mouth to mouth, it was soon 
magnified into a rumour that the French wero coming Horror 
seized the English and their adherents, and tho hitherto concealed 
partisans of tho French began openly to avow thomsches tri colored 
ribbons grew suddenly into great request, and cncs of ‘ 7*irr 
VJ^mpereur > ’ resounded through tbo nir These exclamations, 
lion ever, were changed to ‘ Ttre le ZorJ TeUingtonf' when it was 
discovered that tho approaching French oome as captives, not 
conquerors 

“Theaioundcd suffered dreadfully from t)ie want of a Bufiicicnt 
number of experienced surgeons able to amputate tlitir shattered 
limbs and there was al«o a dcfiacnc) of surgical mstruniints and 


• ‘ Tlif Dukf f>t W«1 bid rtlarsM to Tn**t • to cla« »ld» tbo*# et hU Stiff 
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of lini Tho Flemings, hoivcver, I'oiiscd Ijy Iho urgency of ilio case, 
slioolc \ , their natural apathy, and exerted themselves to the utmost 
to supA overj-thing that was necessary. They tore up their linen 
to makc\^ it and bandages ; they assisted tho surgeons in the difficult 
operations, and they gave up even tho beds they slept upon to 
accommodate tho strangers. Tho women, in particular, showed tho 
warmest enthusiasm to succour the wounded. They nursed them 
with tho tenderest care, and watched them night and day. In short, 
their Idndncss, attention, and solicitude reflect immortal honour on 
the sex. The very children were scon leading the wounded High- 
landers into tho houses of their parents, exclaiming ‘Yoici notro 
braves Ecossais ! ’ Even tho national vice of covetousness was 
forgotten in the excitement of the moment; rich and poor fared 
alike ; and in most cases every oftcr of remuneration was declined. 

“ Tho whole of Erid.a}'- night (IGth Jimc) was passed in the 
greatest anxiety ; the wounded arrived every hour, and the accounts 
they brought of the carnage which was taking place were absolutely 
terrific. Saturday morning (l7th .Tunc) was still worse; an immense 
number of suponiumcraries and runaways from tho army came 
rushing in at the Porte do Namur, and these fugitives increased the 
public panic to the utmost. ‘ Sauvo qui iieut I ’ now became the 
univci*sal feeling ; all tics of friendship or kindred M’crc forgotten, 
and an e.arnest desire to quit Erusscls seemed to absorb every facult 3 \ 
To effect this object the greatest sacrifices were made. Eveiy beast 
of biu’then, and every species of vehicle, were put into requisition to 
convey persons and property to Antwerp. Even the dog and fish- 


•\vcrc able to join him on the 19th (it vas now the 20th) of June. Some one who saw him 
■said that he appeared to feel mncli grief for the dead, mingled with his joy for tho victorj', 
and that ho achnowlcdged the Providential interference hy wliich he himself had been preserved 
in the hour of battle. AVc hoard, also, that while at dinner, a French Gcncr.al, who had 
been taken prisoner, insisted upon seeing the Duke of Wellington, that he might communicate 
something of importance. He was, therefore, escorted by a guard into the presence of his 
Grace, when, being questioned by Colonel Fremantle, I believe, as to the object of his mission, 
the boasting Frenchman said ho could speak to none but tho Commandcr-in-Clilcf ! Th'e 
Duke being pointed out, monsieur thus began : — 

“ ‘ Sir, — appear before you as a General of France, who claims, on behalf of himself and 
his fellow-prisoners, tho attendance of the British surgeons, besides all the medical attendance 
which it is your duty to bestow upon us.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ replied the Duke of Wellington, almost without looking tho insolent General in 
the face, ‘ I, have but too many of my own brave followers who are yet without surgical or 
medical attendance ; you may therefore retire.’ 

“His Generalship did so, not a little abashed by this just rebuke, and those for whom ho 
petitioned soon learnt that British clemency towards the vanquished was better produced by 
the natural feelings of the conquerors than through the intervention of those leaders who had 
long been the abettors of ferocity in other countries .” — Kew jilonthly Hlagazme. 
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army his thanks for their conduct m the glorious action, fought on 
the 18th instant, and he iviU not fail to report his sense of their 
conduct, in the terms which it deserves, to their several sovereigns ” 
To the French people the Duke addressed a proclamation, some* 
what similar m language to that which he issued on the descent of 
the allied army from the Pyrenean heights to the southern plains 
of France 

“ I announce to the French people that I enter their country at 
the head of an army already victonous — not as an enemy (exeeptmg 
of the usurper — the declared enemy of the human race, with whom 
there is neither peace nor truce) but in order to aid them m throwing 
off the iron yoke hy which they are oppressed I have conseguently 
issued the following orders to my army, and I beg that I may ho 
made acquainted with every instance m which they aye infrmged,” ic ‘ 
Leaving the subject of this memoir for a brief space, let us follow 
Marshal Blucher m his hot pursuit of the flying French 
“ ITothing could eiceed the devastation spread by the French and 
their Prussian pursuers through the country It seemed as though 
the arm of a destroying angel had swept over the land, and withered 
as it went The trees were stnpped of their branches, the hedges 
broken down, and the crops trampled into the ground, in short, 
wherever the fugitives pa«s^, like the blasting simoom of the desert, 

* they left their track behind * 

“ Sauve qui pent was the order of the day with tho French Tbo 
fields and roads were strewed with their cannon, baggage, ntfd stores , 
they even threw away their arms, that they might fly tho faster 
They rushed into Charleroi about three o’clock on tho morning of 
the 19th, with such violence that a number of tho country people, 
who were coming to market, were trampled to death, and tho pro* 
nsions they brought cither earned off or destroyed Tho fugitives 
did not stay to inquire what mischief they had done, but humed on, 
tho Prussians following close behind, and putting so many to tho 
sword, that tho road to Philipnllc was soon choked up with the 
wounded and the dead 

“ Bonaparte was saluted with yells and execrations in cverj place, 
and the people who had so lately hadtd him inth rapture, now 
shouted, ‘Thcrcgocs tho butcher of France*’ ns he parsed along jSie 
transit Qhna t Kerer was a flight more ignominious ho only paused 
at Laon to order that the National Guard should be musttrtd to stop 
all runatcays, except himself, and then burned on to Pans ” 


» S« rrocam»ti<w datej 2!ftl Jase, 1815,’* Is Oarwsoa • *« ef 

Dnratcbrt (>o. OJ*) 



ISlo.] SEQUEL TO THE BATTLE. <iS 

Bui aldiough {lie aniiy Avliicli fouglii a( "Waterloo had dissolved 
itself, and the reiTcai was not even covered by ihc semblance of a 
rear-guard, the places occupied by ihc Brcnch on the Belgian frontier 
still held out, and Slarshal Grouchy, who, after coiileuding wiib 
General Thielmann and the Prussians at "Wavre, had fallen back 
on Laon, when the news of Kajiylcon’s overthrow reached him, 
was yet in the field with 32,000 men and 100 guns. It was in- 
dispensable that the fortresses should bo captured, and Grouchy 
crushed. 

The Buko of Wellington crossed the Pronch frontier on the 21st 
of .Tune, and immediately blockaded Talencicnncs, Lequesnoy, and 
Cambr.ay. The Prussians, meanwhile, blockaded IMaubeugc, Landrecy, 
Avesnes, and Bocroy. A few days afterwards Cambray was stormed 
by a coqis under Lieutouant-Gencr.al Sir Charles Colville,’ Poronno 
was taken on the 2GLh of June, and IMarshal Blucher, coming up 
with the rear-guard of Grouchy at A^illars Cotteret, on the 2Sth, 
defeated it with the loss of 1000 men and six guns. 

At Catcau, Louis XYIIT., having quitted Ghent, joined the allied 
army, and was received by the people with the \itmost demonstrations 
of joy. Upon the siuTcndcr of Cambray ho proceeded thither with 
his Court and troops, and the Duke of Wellington gave up the fort 
to his M.ajcsly. Upon the capture of Peronno, the Duke left some 
of the troops of the Xetherlauds, who had behaved veiy well in 
storming the horn-work which covered the subxirb of the town, in 
garrison at Peronne, and then moved onward with Marshal Blucher. 
The necessity which the Duke was under of halting at Le Cateau, 
to allow pontoons and stores to come up for the capture of the fortress, 
placed Marshal Blucher one march in advance of him, but it did not 
lead to any separation of the armies. General Muffling, of the 
Prussian army, suggested to the Dulce that he would do well to keep 
better pace with his ally. “Do not press mein this,” replied his 
Grace, “ for I tell you it won’t do. If you Imew the English army, 
its composition and habits, better, you would agree with me. I cannot 
separate from my tents and subsistence. My people must be kept 
in camp and well taken care of, if order and discipline are to be 
mamtained. It is better to arrive a couple of days later at Paris 
than that discipline should grow slack.” 


' This excellent soldier, uho had sen'ed "with much distinction throughout the Teninsula 
War, and previously in other parts of the ■world, received, five years after the Peace, the 
appointment of Commandcr-in-Chief of the Bombay Army. That Army had become much 
disorganised in the Mahratta campaign. Drill and discipline -were at a 'lo-w ebb, and Sir 
Charles Colville efiectually restored them. He afteniaids became Governor of Maiuritius. 
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The diorama of our histoiy shifts to Paris 

Pans, the chosen locality of excitement, had been, since the depar 
ture of Jfapoleon on the 12th, the theatre of an anxiety not less 
intense than that irhich pervaded Brussels on the three days 
de’^cribed above Intngue had been at work to provide for either 
the tnumph or the overthrow of Ifapoloon, but upon the 18th, 
public feeling reached a crisis of alarm “ People interrogated each 
other on meeting m the streets, and neiss from the north was 
anxiously hoped for ’* At length it came, and was of a nature to 
gladden the Parisians Napoleon — telling his own story m the 
“Momteur” — had announced the “great" victory at Ligny Tho 
people of Pans congratulated each other — “ they experienced the 
noble pride of a military nation which learns that its name has been 
exalted in history, and in the face of other nations hy one more 
victory ” On the 19th and 20tb, vague and incomplete reports 
alloyed the prevalent delight The Prussians had been defeated — 
good — ’twas an old story — Jena and Jloutmirail revived — but what 
of the English, had been beaten ? There was to bo a fight on 
tho 18th, and by tho filst of June Pans would illuramate-^or go into 
moummg Tho suspense was hornblc Pans, with all her vanity, 
could not feel sure that Napoleon would humble IVclhngton Tho 
seuMftirs of Toulouso and Orthes, of Nivc and Nivello, were yet too 
green 

As day broke on the 2l8t, “ a sough and a Biinaiso *’ went through 
tho proud capital of Prance “ Jhui csl perdu / was muttered along 
the banks of the Seme, m the parks of Versailles and St Cloud — on 
tho Boulevards — and, worse than oU, as tho day grew older, tho 
disastrous news circulated on the Bourse Shrouded b} tho darkness 
of the night, Napoleon had slunk into tho palaco of the EI^b^c, and 
there concealed his defeat and his despair , but tho intclhgenco of his 
arma^ sprcai rapidly, nnd pwplc crowds around tUo galea In nWrro 
tho entrance and exit of ministers and to deduce the truth from 
the cijircosion of their faces Soon tho direful fact of tho complete 
rout of the French army forced itself upon the whole of the populace, 
and murmurs “not loud but deep” circulated over tho tonn 
Napoleon found comfort and consolation only m tho prewito of 
Caulamcourt lie n as exhausted m bod}— drcadfull} agitated m 
mmd Tho long nights, the nniictica of two battles, the fatigue of 
ridiug, of Btandwg in the midst of his army for man} coiisecutuo 
hours, all told against him He sought a bath and repose Awaking 
he summoned his nimistcr*, and, after recounting tho diraster of 
■Waterloo, exclaimed “The enemy is m Frauct, and to save the 
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country, I must have ample power — a temporary dictatorship ! ” 
Eut no one responded to the hint. The proposition in the Chamber 
of Eepresentatives was anticipated by Lafayette, the old soldier of 
the Eepuhlic, who moved the permanence of the Chamber, and the 
treason of any one who should attempt to dissolve it. The motion 
was voted nemine dissentiente. !N^apoleon summoned his brother 
Lucien to his aid, — ^Lucien, whose eloquence and firmness, had carved 
the way for Napoleon to despotic power during the Eevolution of the 
last century. Yain expedient ! The Erenchmen of 1792 were not the 
Erenchmen of 1815. Lucien’ s oratory, directed as it was to the 
preservation of Napoleon’s power at the expense of Erance, received 
no sympathetic response — on the contrary, the Chamber demanded 
the sacrifice of Naj)oleon to the welfare of the country. Napoleon 
stubbornly resisted a measui'e, alike, as he maintained in intcinaews 
with friends and ministers, destructive of the interests of the nation 
and himself. But wrought upon by the growing hostility of the 
people, and the new^s of the advance of the Allies, he abdicated in 
favour of liis son.' This, however, did not content the Assembly,, for 
it involved a regency. Nevertheless proposals were at once despatched 
to the advanced posts of the Allies, under Prince Erederick of tlio 
Netherlands, near Valenciennes, and to those of the 1st Prussian 
corps d'armee for a suspension of hostilities on the grounds of ibo 
abdication j the delegates stating, at the same time, that a provisional 
government had been formed and had sent Ministers 1;o the Allied 
Powers to treat for peace. 

The proposition for an armistice was peremptorily rejected. Botli 
the Duke and Blueher regarded it as a trick, and }iot calculated to 
satisfy the just pretensions of the allies. Tlio Duke roforj’cd to tlio 
treaty of the 25th of March, which bound the Allies to foi’co Na])o- 
leon to desist from his projects, and to place him in a situation, in 
which he could no longer have it in his power to disturb tlio ])onoo 
of the world. 

“ I could not consider his abdication of usurped ])0W0J’ iii fnvoui' of 
his son, and his handing over the government provisionally , to five 
persons, named by himself, to be tliat descj-iption of sec.urity vvhmh 
the Allies had in view, and wliich sliould induce them to lay down tlioir 
arms.” — Letter to JSarl BalhirsL, Joticourl, J'me 25, 1 815. 

As for Bliicher, he had but one leading object in view, in niai'ching 
upon Paris, — the capture of Napoleon. The deliveiy of the 
Emperor was the invariable condition sljpulaied by him in oreip 
conference with the Erench commmionorH sent to treat fo)' jieace orar- 
mistice. He directed General Mtifiling to state to the Duke tbat^'- 
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the Congress of Tienna had declared iN’apoleon. under outlanry 
{Vogelfrei), it Tras lus (Blucher’s) intention to shoot him whenever 
he got him ” Muffling was at the same time desired to learn the 
Duke’s news on the subject, for the Prussian Field-Marshal wished, 
if possible, to act m concert with the Duke Muffling, in his account 
of the mtemew, illustrates the fine chivalry of the Bntish chief 
“The Duke stared at me with all his eyes, and jn the first place dis- 
puted this interpretation of the Vienna declaration However that 
might be as concerned his own position, and that of the Field-llirar- 
shal, inth respect to Hapoleon, it seemed to him that, after the battle 
they had won, they were much too conspicuous persons to be able to 
justify such a transaction m the eyes of entire Europe 'I therefore 
wish,’ continued the Duke, ‘that my friend and colleague may adopt 
my views , such an act would hand down our names to history with a 
stain, and posterity would say of us, that we had not deserved to be 
the conquerors of Hapoleon , the rather because the act would have 
been superfluous and without an object or advantage ' ” Blucbcr 
ultunately yielded to the Duke’s wishes, but under a vciy mistaken 
and unjust (though thoroughly Prussian) impression * 

t Thefolloirins oScltl let(«ti from Ccocnl loa Ccriacaaa to OrafrtI SlQIBinr, exhibit 
SlOctur t (eatunenta on tbe iabj««t — 

“CoairnoTt, Junt 2’rt 

IHo French General, De Tremolln is «t ^orons, with the iatrntion of to the 

Dahe a bcad-qaarters and treatise for the delirery of Eoaai'arie Bonaparte haa been 
declared under ban by the Allied Fowers The I>abe may po«aibIy— /or J^rh imrnfarjr 
eoneiderorions— hesitate to folSl the decbmtlon of the rowre* Tour t^ceUraey iri 1, 
therefore direct the negociatlona to tbe effect that Donsparte may be rfefirfred rerr to w, fn 
OTifer (d in ereeutum *' 

“This Is sehat eternal Jnstlrc demands, srbat tbc detlaratlon of March Ilth deflaes, 
nnd thus nil tbc blood of our soldiers hilled or DatLatcd on the ICtb and Uth of June 
be flTcnged, ' O’* Cesarsar •• 

The third letter Is u follows — 

“Sinus, /iene 39rA 

“ I am directed by tbe Field Marshal to renuwt your tlxecllroey to eommnaleate lo tbe 
DuVo of WeUlnfton that the neldJfarsbal had faCmded to ezrente Bonaparte on the spot 
where tbe Due d Eajhien was shot , that, out of defcrtace howertr to the Poke’s wUbes, be 
win abstain from that measure, but that tbe Pole must take on hinaself the reipoasihillty f«r 

its non-enforeement Cssi»ae*r 

“ 1’ *: ir tbe Poke declare blmself arainst tbe rzecotion, be thinks and acts la tbe matter 
as a Briton England is nndrr weightier obllgaUout W no morUI man than to Ibis erry 
malefactor for by the ocenrrenees of which be bis been tbe auihor, her wrallb, rrt-'wrliy, 
and power hare attained their present elerslton They are masters of the seas, and hare no 
lonrr to fear a riral In their aorerclynlf of it, er la the eorameree ©f the world. It U 
otherwise with rrussia. Me hate been foporerfshe'l by Bonaparte OoraobUIty »U Mtrr 
be able lo right itself again And ought we »c» to eoasJder ourselres lastrumeeU of that 
rrorldence which hat irlren us sueh a tletery, for tbe rrds of cteraal Juttlee I poet hot tte 

d(“th of the Pac d Eayhlen eaU for la h » tengranee * Shall we aot draw b'«o us It* 
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The Pronch commissioners rei urncd to Paris mortified and liumhled 
and the Allies prosecuted their Iriumphnl march upon the capital. 
On the 2nth .Tunc the British passed the Oise, and estahlislicd them- 
selves in the wood of Bondy, close to Paris, while Bliicher advanced 
to the Seine. Tlie Prcnch provisional government liad collected at 
Paris all the troops remaining after the battle of Waterloo, between 
40,000 and 50,000 men, besides the Kaiional Guards, and a new levy, 
called les Th-aiUcurf! dc la Garde, and the J^/deWr. under the command 
of Soult, i\rasscna, and Davonst ; Carnot assisting to place Paris in a 
state of defence. On the 30th of .Innc. five fresh commissioners 
waited on the Duke of Wellington at Birecs, and the subject of an 
armistice was again pressed upon him. Bis Grace, however, conti- 
nued inflexible. Ko suspension of hostilities could be listened to 
while Xapoleon remained at Paris, or so near to it as ]\ralmaisou, 
influencing the soldiery by his proclamations, and virtuall}' exercising 
a species of indirect control. The commissioners again retired. 

On the 2nd .July, Blilchcr was strongly opposed by the enemy on 
the heights of St. Cloud and Meudon ; but the troops under General 
Zeithen surmounted every obstacle, and obtained possession of the 
latter heights and the village of Issy. On the morning of the 3rd, 
the Prench attacked them again, but were repulsed with considerable 
loss, and finding that Paris was then open on its vulnerable side ; and 
that a communication hod been established between Bliicher and 
Wellington; and that a British corps was also advancing upon the 
Seine towards the Pont dc Kcuilly, the enemy sent a flag of truce, 
and proposed a capitulation of Paris. The firing ceased ; olficers on 
both sides met at St. Cloud; and iN’apoleon having hastily quitted 
Paris for Boebefort, the following Convention was signed in the 
very chamber in which Napoleon had planned most of his militaiy 
operations : — 


“MILITARY CONVENTION. 

“ This day, the 3rd of July, 1815, the commissioners named by 
the Commanders-in-Chief of t)ie respective armies : that is to saj', the 
Baron -Bignon, holding the Portfolio of Poreign Aflairs ; the Count 
Gruillemmot, chief of the General Stall’ of the Prench army; the 
Coimt de Bondy, Prefect of the Department of the Seine; being 
furnished witb the full powers of his Excellency the Marshal Prince 


reproaches of the people of Prussia, Ilussia, Spain, and Portugal, if we leave unperformed the 
duty which devolves upon us 1 Be it so. If others will c.vercisc theatrical magnanimity, I 
shall not sot myself against it, Wc net, in this, from esteem for the Dul:c.” 
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of EckmubI, Commander m Chief of the rrench arm} , on one side » 
and Major General Baron MnfQmg, furnished with the fuU powers of 
Ins Highness the Field Marshal Prince Blucher, Commander m Chief 
of the Prussian army , and Colonel Hervey, furnished with the full 
powers of his Eieellency the Duke of "Wellington, Commander in- 
Chief of the English ‘irmy, — on the other side, have agreed to the 
following Articles — 

“ Article Ist — There shall be a suspension of arms between the 
allied armies commanded by his Highness the Pnnee Blucher and 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and the Erench army under the 
walls of Pans ' 

“ Art 2nd — The French armj shall put itself m march to morrow 
to take up a position behind the Loire Pans shill bo coinpletelj 
evacuated in three days , and the movement behmd the Loire shall 
be effected within eight days 

“Art 8rd — -The French army shall take with it all its Ccld- 

artiUcry, military chests, horses, and property of regiments without 
exception All persons belonging to the depots shill also bo removed, 
as well as those belongmg to the different branches of admimstration 
which belong to tbo army 

“ Art 4th —The sick and wounded, and tbo medical officers whom 
it may bo necessary to leave with them, are placed under fho spocml 
protection of the Commindcr m Chief of the English and Prussian 
armies 

“Art 5th — The military, and those holding employments, to whom 
the foregoing irticlo relate** shall be at liberty, immediately after 
their recovciy, to rejoin the corps to which they belong 

“Art Gth —The wiies and children of all individuals belonging to 
the French army shall be at liberty to remain m Pans The waves shall 
be allowed to quit Pans for tho purpose of rejoining tho arm), and 
to carry with them their property and that of their hu«ihands 

‘ Art 7th — The officers of the line employed with tlio Tuler^i, or 
with tho iirailktirs of tho Kalional Guard may either jom tho anin, 
or return to their homes, or the places of their birth 

“Art bth — To-morroav, the 4th of Julv, nf mid day, St Denis, 

St Oiicn, Clichy, and KcuiKyr shall be given up Ihe day after 
to morrow, the 5th, at the same hour, Montmartre shall be gnen up 
Tho third dai, the Ctli, all the bamer» shall be given up 

“ Art 9th — Tlie duty of the cit\ of Pans shall continue to be done 
bv tho ^a^lonal Guard, and by the corps of the municipal Gent- 
(I armcne 

“ Vrt 10th— The Commander* mChicfof the Enghsh and rni‘‘5'an 
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armies engage to respect, and to niaice those imder their command 
respect, the actual authorities, so long as they shall exist . 

» Art. 11th.— Public property, xvith the exception of that whicli 
relates to ^ear— whether it belongs to the government, or (lopMHl.s 
upon the municipal authorities— shall he vcspeclcd, and the Allied 
Powers will not interfere in any manner with its admini.^t ration and 
management. 

“ Art. I2tlt.— Private persons and properly shall he equally re- 
spected. The inhabitants, and, in general, all individuals who shall 
be in the capital, shall continue to enjoy their rights and lihorlios, 
without being disturbed, or called to account, cither as to the situa- 
tions which they hold, or may have held, or as to their conduct or 
political opinions. 

“ Art. 13th. — The foreign troops shall not interpose any ohslacles 
to the provisioning of the capital, and wiU protect, on tlie contrary, 
the arrival and the free circulation of the articles which are destined 
for it. 

“ Art. 14th. — ^The present Convention shall he observed, and shall 
serve to regulate the mutual relations until the conclusion of peace. 
In case of rupture, it must he denounced in the usual forms, at least 
ten days beforehand. 

“ Art. 15th. — If any difficulties arise in the execution of any one of 
the Articles of the present Convention, tlie interpretation of it shall 
be made in favour of the Prench army, and of the city of Paris. 

“ Art, 16th. — ^The present Convention is declared common to all 
the allied armies, provided ithe ratified by the powers on whicli these 
armies are dependent. 

“ Art. iVth. — ^The ratifications shall he exchanged to-morrow, 
the 4th of July, at sis o’clock in the morning, at the bridge of 
Nenilly. 

“^t. ISth.—Commissioners shall he named by the respective 
parties, in order to watch over the execution of the present Con- 
vention. 

“Pone and signed at St. Cloud, in triplicate, hy the Commissioners 
above-named, the day and year before mentioned. 

“ The Baeon Biokok. 

“ The Cohet &niiLEMiiroT, 

> “ The Count de Bondy. 

“The Baeon nE'MOrrEiNo. 

“ P. B. Heetey, Colonel. 


VOL. II. 
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“ Approved and ratified, Iho present su'ipension of arms, at Pans 
the 3rd of Julj, 1815 ’ 

The Mabsiial PimcE of EcKiiCnL 


“Afterwards approved bj Pnnce Blucher and the Duhe of 
"Wellington , and the ratification exchanged on the 4th of Juh " 


The terras of the Convention were literallj’ fulfilled On the 4th, 
the rrench array, commanded by Marshal Davoust, quilted Pari'', 
and proceeded on its march to tho Loire , and the Anglo allied troops 
occupied St Denis, St Ouen, Clichy, and IfeuiIIy On the »>th, the 
latter tooh possession of Montmartre On tho Gth, they occupied the 
barriers of Pans, upon the ngbt of tbe Seme , md the Prussians 
those upon the left hank On the 7th, tho two allied armies entered 
Pans , the Chamber of Peers having received from the Provisional 
Government a notification of the course of events, terminated its 
sittings Tho Chamber of Deputies protested, 21th Jul^,but mioiu 
Their 'president (Langumais) quitted his chair, and on the following 
day the doors were closed, and the approaches guarded bi foreign 
troops 

Immediately, as if by magic, tho whole population of tho cit> 
became enthusiastically loyal , all cincaturcs of tho Bourhous dis 
appeared, and tbe streets echoed with songs in praise of Louis XVJII 
The first troops marched tlirough the Barm re do 1 Ltoile, and across 
tho Place Louis Qmnro , hut others soon after advanced by difltrent 
gates, from whence they proceeded to nil parts of tho city Bvon- 
wherc they uero received with rapture, the Parisians crowding round 
the English in particular, as they passed, and exclaiming repeatedly , 

“ Queh Iraies hommes ' QueU Ifaux cheianx ' QvelfjoUs ^arfons ' 
Qii'th sont ^entiU ' ” Ac , while tbe JUrssieurs Caheots, of the Palais 
Eoya], and the Hue Vnienno, descanted learnedly on the bright steel 
and well tanned leather of the British saddlery, and the glossy coats 
of their horses Tho Prussians were not recened <10 favourahli 
however, upon tho whole, tho pageant, for ns such alone it eccnicd to 
be regarded, pa««cd off with the greatest Mat The whole city was 
in n bustle, tho people were drc'sed as for a holidai, their sanity 
inoiing them to cut a nspectablo figure before their cuemus, niid 
though tho multitude was immense, the confusicm was not so great 
as might have been expected * The quais nnd Boulevard* win 
cnlncmd by ballad singers.tumblcr*, charlatan* fire-eater*, conjuror*, 
Ac, Ac, nli trying their best to plct*e Ibt ucaJthi straWptr*, whilst 
the solditrs, both l'ngli‘h and Pru3'‘ian*, wen. Inghlr atiiu't^d, ai d 
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lauglicd heartily at their tricks, their liilarity being increased by tlic 
cheap cliopincs dc vin and rnres dc liqueur Avilh Avhich llicy were 
abundantly supplied. English, Prussian.^, and Erench Avero soon 
mingled together, all apparently enjoying themselves; and no one 
Avho looked on their merry faces, and licard their bursts of laughter, 
could possibly have fancied they Avcrc the inhabitants of a conquered 
city and their conquerors. 

“The major part of the Ercnch had, indeed, quite forgotten their 
troubles ; they enjoyed a (jrand s])cctaclc, and that Avas quite enough 
to make amends for anything. Tlmrc Avcrc a fcAv persons certainh 
amongst the croAA'd Avho, looking unutterable things, betrayed that all 
AA'as not right Avithin ; and these fclloA\-s, Avho Avere j)robably old 
soldiers of ICnpoleon, though disguised cn hahif lourgeois, seemed 
ready to foment any disturbance Avhich might chance to arise. Old 
Eluchcr, hoAVCA’cr, had taken the prcc.aution of j)lanting cannon, like 
open-mouthed bull-dogs, upon all the bridges, and the malcontents 
Averc kept in good order b^' the certainty of having the principal 
buildings in the city knocked about their cars if they dared to 
misbehave themselves. 

“ As soon as the officers and soldiers of the Allies Avere settled in 
their quarters, they Averc surrounded by croAvds of marchauds and 
•Tcaa’s, AA'ho came to })urchasc (« hon compic) any supernumerary 
articles Avhich the wanaors might liaA-e picked up in their campaigns ; 
rings, Avatche.s, snutl-boxes, and camp-equipages Avere bought for about 
a fiftieth qiart of their intrinsic Avorlh, and many of the marcliands 
had reason' to bless the arrival of their conquerors. Commissionaires 
and vaJcts-dc-placc Avero also in great requisition, and the most 
ridiculous mistakes Avere made every instant in bad English or AA'orse 
Erench, The soldiers aaIio had received billets, got to the AATong 
streets or houses, and bloAVS Avere frequently given to obtain admis- 
sion to domiciles AA'hich the}’' had no right to enter. The baggage, 
in particular, very seldom went in the same direction Avith its owner, 
as the rueful appearance of many of the officers sufficiently evinced. 

“ The first bustle of taking up quarters being over, the strangers 
began to enjoy themselves, and all the restaurants, irailcurs, cafes, 
cabarets, and Avine-houses, soon OA'erflowed with customers. The con- 
sumption of provisions was enormous, and it was soon very difficult to 
get either a glass of brandy or a crust of bread at any price. In the 
evening there was a brilliant illumination. The Palais Koyal looked 
like a fairy palace; the elegant little shops spariding like gems, Avere 
crowded Avith purchasers, aaIio AA'ere served by the prettiest fdles de 
boutiqiie that could be found in Paris. The soldiers Avere too gaUant 
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to marcliander, and the hnght <^e3 of the fair ^aristennes grew stdl 
bnghter from the reflection of the English gold The Salles de Mars 
and de Flore, in the Champa Elysees, w ere crowded with dancers , 
and whilst the soldiers were thus amusmg themselves, the officers 
were thronging Erescati and the gaming houses in the Palais 
Eoyal All tho chairs on the Boulerards and m the pubhe gardens 
were occupied by military, whilst the innumerable hghts around 
flashed on the laced uniforms and bright accoutrements of the Allies, 
as they appeared and disappeared amongst tlie trees Tlie Prussians 
were mostly m the estamineta smoking most devoutly, the theatres 
were thronged to suffocation, and the ntr resounded with every po» 
sible description of music , drums and trumpets, however, preponder- 
ating prodigiously No one thought of rest , the city was m movement 
the whole night , and before three o’clock the country people, who 
had heard the news, came crowding in, loaded with pronsions , all 
were greedily bought up, and there were many broken heads and 
scratched faces in the eagerness of buying and EcUiog About five, 
the heavy baggage began to nmve, and as it w as placed on the quays 
and Boulmards, the soIdicrs,in theirvanous uniforms, crowded round 
it, each claimmg a share, with such cncrgj of gesticulation from the 
difficulty of making themselves understood, ns would have formed 
nch materials for the pcnc J of a Hogarth 

“ Considering tho good humour and good understanding winch 
Appeared to subsist between tho Trench and tlicir conquerors, it is 
rachneholy to relate that on the morning of the 8th tho ilorguo was 
found nearly filled with the dead bodies of Prussians, n ho Bccmcd to 
have been thrown into tho mcr during tho night, probably whilst in 
a state of intoxication 

“This disgraceful treacheij, however, was scarcely noticed in iho 
bustlo of tho preparations made for tho reception of tho rreuch 
King Ills Majesty arrived with a splendid cortege soon after noon, 
and was received with shouts and acclamations of delight, flowers 
were streaed in his path, and the power of music strained almost to 
exhaustion, m order to bid him welcome About lialfpa''t tno Ik, 
alighted at tho TuUcries \t that moment a scene of cxce«^irc 
confusion took place , a number of English and Prussian ofiiccrs, who 
had attended the King, gave their homes to commttstonairet to hold, 
and these fellows rode off, and were seen no more There was no 
redress, as no efftetire govcnimcnt was yet established, and the 
National Guard, to whom alone the peace of the cit% was confided, 
generally sided with their countrj men Tlio King of Pni«*ia made 
Ills entry at seven in the cvcaing, the 2 mperor of Jlussia at half past 
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eiglit, and the Emperor of Austria about nine. Loud plaudits 
cheered tlie Autocrat of all the Eussias ; hut the inouarchs of Prussia 
and Austria were received very coldly, aud considering everything, 
perhaps no mighty Icingdoin ever changed its masters with more 
indifference.” ^ 


* "United Service Journal." 
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chapteh V. 


Napoleon flies to Rochefort— Is taien to Rostand, end deported to ‘'t. Ilclena— reeling la 
England on the new# of the Battle of Alatetloo — ThanVs of Rarlininent, end Additional 
^oteof 200,000/ — Other marks of Rnblic Gretitode — BlQcher’s design on the Boat do 
Jena fmstratcd — Wellington created rrlnee of Waterloo, &e, 

TEIPPED of otciy rcstige of nutliority, anti 
forbidden to bopo for its restoration in any 
form, Katoleon fled, ns bas 
been stated, to Eoebefort, 
wUb tbe mtention of pro- 
ceeding to America. Ap- 
plication was made on bis 
behalf to tbo Duke of 
"VWllington for passports. 
Tbo Duko ^c^T properly 
refused them. Ho bid no 
authority to grant safe- 
conduct to a wan who, 
wlicrcvor lie was, would be certain to stir up strife, and probably 
rc-kindlc a European war. Tiio flight of Is'apoleon was a con- 
tingency not foreseen by tbo British goTCrnniont, and arrangements 
bad not tbereforo been made to provide for it. But as soon ns 
tbo Duko communicated to the 3rini3try that tbo ei-Empcror w.*is 
a fugitive to tho shores of Eranec, ZfOitl Batlmrst ordered thirty 
ships of war to environ those coasl% and arrest bis departure. 
Selfish to tbo last, Napoleon bad latterly passed bis time in getting 
together tbo most >'alu3blo eflects from tbe dificrent palaces near 
Paris ; ami as these were all homo aw.ay L} him on the occasion 
of bis quitting ^rnlmalsou on tbo 29th of June, bo Mas well prepared 
to establish himself eomfor!.ably wherever fortune might carry him. 
“I'amo and memory would hare bc«i suBiciont for a great Inan who 
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liad so long s^vayed the destiny of empires ; but Napoleon felt that 
he could not dwell upon his, and therefore ■ required toys and 
trinkets ! ” ^ The projects, however, which he had formed for a free 
and independent existence were baffled by his active enemies. The 
Provisional Government bad given orders to tbe captains of the 
frigates destined to convey Napoleon to the TJnited States not to 
execute their commission if it endangered the safety of the vessels — 
and in the same breath they prohibited his being re-landed in Prance. 
The British commanders, on the other hand, were directed by their 
own government to obtain possession of his person, and carry him to 
England. Several projects of escape were suggested to Napoleon, 
but he had the sagacity to perceive that it was impossible to elude 
the vigilance of the English cruisers. Dreading lest the resumption 
of power by Louis XVIII. should be followed by an order for his 
arrest, he at length came to the resolution of putting himself volun- 
tarily on board an English frigate, trusting to the chapter of acci- 
dents for a generous reception in England. He accordingly 
embarked in the Belleroplion, claiming, to use his own words, the 
“protection of the Prince Eegent and the British laws.” He was 
received, not as a guest — not under any pledge of protection — but 
simply because he wished to go to England ; and Captain Maitland, 
of the Belleroplion, had the orders, in common Avith others, to which 
reference has been made above. Beaching England on the 24th of 
July, 1815, Napoleon 'despatched a letter to the Prince Begent, in 
which he complacently called himself a victim to the factions that 
divided Brance, and to the hostility of the greatest powers of 
Europe; and, “like Themistocles,” he cast himself, metaphorically, on 
the hearth of the British people. The appeal was treated as it 
deserved. The multitude Avho crowded around the Belleroplion at 
Plymouth stared at him as at a caged monster ; and the British 
government taught, by dear experience, tlie folly of trusting him in 
any way, sent Napoleon a captive to the island of St. Helena, there to 
expiate, during six years of painful exile, the enormous political 
crimes which had stamed his career, and Avhich, rending asunder the 
bonds of society and desolating Europe, had plunged haB the 
civilised Avorld into mourning. 

The events following upon the' second restoration of Louis XYIII., 
and the occupation of Paris by the allied troops, now claim attention 
as far as they bear any relation to the subject of this biography. But 
before describing them, let us take a glance at what had been passing 
in England since the middle of June, 1815. 


' Jlitchcll's “ Fall of Xapolcon.” 
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Sis years of a succession of victories Lad cast a Lalo around tlic 
name of ■Wellington The people, bke the eoldjeiy, had leamt to 
believe him invincible No undue estimate had been formed of 
Kapoleon’s genius for var— nor ■B-ere the resources suddenly placed 
at his disposal at all underrated But the nation could not bring 
itself to look upon the contest, irhich it saw approachmg m tho 
Netherlands, with anything like apprehension If the truth were 
told, tho sentiment oias rather the other way Wellmgton had 
beaten all of Napoleon’s marshals who had been opposed to him, and 
Great Britain had taught herself to think that her heto was moro 
than a match for the master of tho marshals She now desired to 
witness the confirmation of this belief, and every post was looked 
for with lively anxiety as it brought the unai oidablo conflict nearer to 
its issue A great tournament was “coming off” — Europe the lists 
— universal peace or tyranny, the stake — 'NVellingtou and Napoleon 
the combatants There was, of course, much anxiety m famihc*, 
whose malo members had hastened to tho field, and tho financial 
reformer, with a fired idea, groancil over the prospect of fresh 
taxation Those English people, also, who had made tho Continent 
their residence after tho peace of 1814, mourned tho derangement of 
their plans, and tho cessation of a style of life to which thoj had 
begun to accustom themselres But with the exception of these clas«c3 
there was an enthusiasm afloat throughout the land, and the young 
blood of England, Scotland, and Ireland circulated with increased 
velocity as tho hope of ultimate triumph npened into moral conviction 

The Stock Exchange Jiad been m a state of considerable excitement 
from the hour of ^ apolcon’s landing at Fnjns in tho previous Jfarch 
Tho funds— tho unemng barometer of the fluctuations of prosperity 
tiud adversity, in all well regulated commercial countries— non roso 
or fell with every report according to its sinister or cliccnng 
character After the Bestoralion in 181 1, a great deal of money had 
heeu vested m tho I reach funds by English people, and on the 
chances of peace or war depended tho mtegnty of their properly 
Jfueh anxietr, therefore, prended Astlicacnsamrcdof Aapolcona 
advance into theNcthcrland«,thc mercury of the commercial barometer 
fell, and a perfect stagnation of business succeeded to tho moat acliro 
speculation But the news of the figlit at Qiiatw Bras renred tho 
hopes of the jobber", and when tho horns of the itmoranl venders 
of “Extraordinary Gazettes” proclaimed a great i ictorj at Waterloo, 
with all the exaggeration cupidity could supplj, tho funds ro»c very 
considerably ’ 

1 Ttie 3 p'f c«ie. CimwJ* U t eSjtoSS* *i«i rtlnrtf'l Ia t-jl 

(T«rT ilaJ Flock rp>« tl tt>« teJ of Jose 
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‘Well lias the eloquent Alison -written: 

• “ 'No one who was then of an age to understand what was going 
on can ever forget the entrancing joy which thrilled through the 
British heart at the news of Waterloo.” 

The wailings which covered the land when the long lists of killed 
and wounded were displayed, were drowned in the tumultuous joy 
which auimated eighteen millions of human beings between the 
Land’s End and John o’ G-roat’s. Parliament was happily sitting at 
the time. Within three da 3 's of the receipt of the intelligence of the 
A-ictory, the Prince Begent, the steadfast friend and generous 
supporter of the Duke of Wellington, justly interpreting the feelings 
of the country at this juncture, sent down a message to the House of 
Lords, recommending it to concur in such measures as might be 
necessary to afford a further proof of the sense entertained by Par- 
liament of the Duke of AVelliugton’s transcendant services and of 
the gratitude and munificence of the British nation. 

Parliament, never backward at such a call, unanimously concurred 
in a vote for adding the sum of 200,000Z. to the .former grants, by 
which its sense of his extraordinary merits had been demonstrated. 

When this message was read in the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Liverpool said he had one or two facts^to relate. He was one of the 
trustees of the grant already voted to the Duke of Wellington. It 
was stipulated that out of the sum given, 100,O00Z. were to be applied 
towards procuring a mansion fit to commemorate the nation’s grati- 
tude for the distinguished services of his Grace ; but it was soon 
foimd to be absolutely impossible with such a sum to erect a house in 
any degree' adequate to the intended object. Every man, as soon as 
he heard the account of the recent victory — a victory which he had no 
hesitation in saying was unequalled in the history .of this country — 
anxiously inquired whether no other proof of the nation’s gratitude 
could be bestowed besides the thanks of Parliament ? Could the 
House, under such circumstances, hesitate to furnish to the Dulte 
the means of supporting his exalted rank ? 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Whitbread said he cordially agreed 
in the grant. He conceived that the Duke of Wellington had done 
more than had been achieved by any other human being than himself. 
If we had read of such achievements in history, as having been per- 
formed ten centuries ago, we should almost discredit the story. He 
had understood that, during the battle, the Duke of Wellington had 
repeatedly thrown himself into the centre of a square that was 
attacked, thus placing the most entire confidence in the valour of the 
soldiers that composed it. They also felt the same confidence in 
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him, and the inestiraahlo raluc of that commander whose life was 
entrusted to their defence Although honour was the best reward 
for such distinguished services yet, as the Puke of "Wellington had 
already reached the climax of human honour, the House had no way 
to show its gratitude but by a grant of money The conduct of the 
British army m all its parts had never been surpassed by any other 
troops As to the opinions, lioweier, which ho entertained about 
the justice of the war, they rested upon principles which could not be 
altered by the accidental circumstances of victory or defeat 

The thanks of both Houses were afterwards voted to the Duke of 
WelUngton, and to many officers of distinction in his army, and to 
3 Xar<!hal Print© BJucher, and the allied troops under the Puke’s 
command 

On this occasion, Bari Bathurst, on monng the thanks m the 
House of Lords, said, “he was awaro that their lordships mu't bo 
eager to discharge the debt of gratitude to the Duke, who had now 
80 gloriously relieved them fiom the anxietj wlucli all must l^a^o ftlfc 
for some time past The campaign was begun by Bonaparte himself 
Ho had not, for this time at least, to accuse tho seasons, nor Iho 
defection of those from whom lie expected support Ho could not 
say that ho was obliged to commence the battle by tlio«io to a\ho«o 
measures ho was compcHod to jield, contraiy to his own belter 
judgment It was completely Ins own act and choice Under ihc«o 
circumstances he had failed His attacks were repulsed , tho order 
was reversed— he was attacked m Ins turn His boasted genius 
shrunk under tho a^'ccndancy of a mightier genius, and the result 
was, the complete overthrow of tho Trench army An achievement 
of such magnitude could not bo performed without great lo '*3 It 
had been wisely ordained by Fn»idencc that wo should taste neither 
of joy nor of gnef uniniied , and tho pam at which tins aictory was 
pimed must teach as to check our exaltafron “ 

In tho House of Commons Lord Castlercagh prcficcd hts motion 
for a vote of thanks hj obsemng “that it would bo confessed that 
whatever the former farao of tho Puko of Wellington might ha'c 
been, yet, m all tho various occurrences of his hn.— m all tho*e great 
achievements which he had perfonned, and which had called for the 
thanks of tho Hou<c, he had never before nltamcd to a hcigl t of 
glory like tho present And, m all the great events which he had 
been engaged in, and those scenes that he had mtnps«rd, it had 
never before fallen to tho lot of the illustnoua comnvandtr to n nler 
80 great a 8 ervico to las country, 80 extensive a benefit to the world 
There was m the present viefoia «« aiknonlcdgrd pa eminence over 
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all tliose that had preceded it ; hut ■n'hen we looked at its influence 
and combination, in which are bound up all the interests of the 
civilised world, it was almost impossible to conceive an -idea adequate 



VISCOUXT CASTLEREAGU. 


to its magnitude. and importance.' The 2)osition of the allied army 
previously to the late one was a very peculiar one; and -without 
meaning to impute blame, or to suppose any neglect of security, he 
must say thait the circumstance of the armies' not being actually 
engaged in hostilities necessarily led to a distribution of force, for 
the more convenient obtainment. of sustenance for so large an army. 
The whole line of troops destined to act upon France not being 
equally advanced, it was clearly not the interest of the Albes to 
become the assailants ; the army, therefore, which was to act upon 
the oifensive making its point of union the point it chose for an 
attack, must have a great advantage over an army situated as the 
allied army was ; and yet it was impossible to alter that position ; for 
if Marshal Bliicher and the Duke of Wellington had concentrated 
their forces, they must have left open a long line of coimtry at the' 
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mercy of tlie enemy, ■who miglit hare made n«e of snch & lapse for 
the most important ends , and, therefore, not imputmg any neglect 
of preparation to the commanders, it must be evident that the attach- 
ing army would have the advantage TVith such a force on tho 
frontiers of Prance, it was with Bonaparte a great object to attack it 
m some powerful point, before the combmed pon ers were all perfectly 
ready for operations , and, accordmgly, he had acted with all tho 
decision of character and energy of mind that he was known to 
possess , and as soon as he could leave Pans he jomed liis army, and, 
directing it to the nortli, commenced his operations In considering 
the nature and extent of the forces engaged, he must observe, that of 
tho ten corps d armee which France possessed, the five which were 
complete were united under "Bonaparte, together with his guard and 
other cavalry These troops had certamly maintamed their ancient 
character , and one feature of the ncloiy was, that it had been gamed 
over the best troops of France, and that, too, at a moment when they 
displayed all their ardour, and when their conduct even surpassed all 
that they had before performed ” 

A motion being afterwards made by Lord Castlcrcagh for an 
address to tho Pnneo Eegcnt, that ho would bo pleased to give 
directions for a national monument in honour of tho Mctoiy at 
Waterloo, and in commemoration of tho«c who gloriously fell m 
achieving it, the same was unanimously agreed to 

Tho Duke of Tor) , tho Commander in Chief of tho British Army, 
always prompt to tho expression of merited commendation, wrote to 
tlio Duke of Wellington on the 2l8t of June, in reply to the despatch 
of tho lOtb, describing the battle of Waterloo — 

* notsi GCAU*, silt /vM ISIS 

“Hr Lonn Duke, 

‘ I have to acknowledge tho receipt of jour Grace’s 
despatch of tho 10th instant, conveying a report of tho military 
operations up to that date 

“ Marked and distinguished as these operations have been by the 
glorious and important victory gamed over tho French array on tho 
18th instant, 1 have mfinito pleasure m communicating to your 
Grace tho high feeling of satisfaction and approbation with which 
tho Pnneo Bcgent has Mowed the conduct of tho troops upon this 
mcmorablo occasion Iso language can do justice to the ftn«e his 
Boyal Iliglmcs entertains of that distinguished merit, which lias 
even surpas«ed all former in‘‘tanccs of their charactenatic firmness 
and discipline, allow mo to dc«iro that jour Grace will also accept 
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yourself, and convey, in my name, to tlie officers, non-commissioned 
officers, [and troops under your command, tlie thanks of his Eoyal 
Highiness for tke great and important services which they have 
rendered their grateful country. 

“Erom my partiality and Avell-known opinion of the Prussian 
nation and their troops, your G-race will readily believe, that I also 
concur in that expression of admiration and thanks which have ema- 
nated from the Prince Eegent for the important services rendered 
to the common cause by Prince Blucher and the brave army under 
his command. ’ The triumph of success cannot lessen the regret 
which must be felt by all for the loss of the many valuable lives, which 
has tmavoidably attended the accomplishment of this great achieve- 
ment; and I particularly deplore the fall of Lieutenant-General Sir 
T. Picton and Major-General Sir "W. Ponsonby. 

“ PnEnEEics:, Commander -in- GUefy 


And Lord Bathurst, the Secretary of "War and the Colonies, wrote 
three days afterwards : — 

“"SVAn DEPA^.T3IE^•T, London, 2it7i Jme, 1815. 

“ Mx Lonn, 

“ Your Grace will be pleased to convey to Genei’alH. E. H. 
the Prince of Orange the satisfaction the Prince Eegent has expe- 
rienced in observing that in the actions of the 16th and iSth, his 
Eoyal Highness has given an early promise of those military talents 
for which his ancestors have been so renowned ; and that by freely' 
shedding his blood in the defence of the ISTetheiiands, he has 
cemented an union of the people with the House of Orange, Avhich, 
it is to be hoped, will thereby become indissoluble. The Prince 
Eegent is pretty sensible of the meritorious services performed by 
the Earl of Exbridge, who had the command of the cavalry on the 
18th, and commands me to desire you w'ih communicate to- his 
lordship his Eoyal Highness’s most gracious acceptance of them. 

“ The judicious conduct and determined courage displayed by 
General Lord Hill and by the other general officers in command of 
his Majesty’s forces upon this glorious occasion, have obtained the 
high approbation of the Prince Eegent. Tour Grace will be pleased 
to communicate to the general officers his gracious approval of their 
exertions ; and your Grace will also be pleased to make knownto the 
army at large the high approbation with which the Prince Eegent 
has 'N’iewed the excellent conduct and invincible valour manifested by 
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all ranks and descriptions of the troops serving under your Grace’s 
command. 

“Jlis Eoyal Highness commands me on no account to omit 
expressing his deep regret on receiving so long a list of ofEcers and 
men tvUo have fallen or been severely wounded in the actions of the 
16th and 18th instant ; and the Prince Pegcnt particxdarly laments 
the loss of such highly distinguished officers as Lieut -General Sir 
T. PIcton, and Jlajor-Gencral Sir IV, Ponsonbr. 

cannot be expected that such desperate conflicts should be 
encountered, and so transcendant a ^icto^y bo obtained, without cou- 
siderablo loss. The chance of war must at times expose armies 
under the ablest commanders to great casualties, vitbout any 
adequate adrantage to be derived in return. Put whoever con- 
templates the immediate efleets and the probable results of the 
battles fought upon the ICth aod 18th instant, cannot but think that, 
although on the lists of Killed and wounded, several of his Hajestv’s 
most approved officers are unfortunately inscribed, many endeared to 
jour Grace, and whose names have become familiar to the countij* 
by their distinguished services in the Peninsula} the loss, however 
severe, and however to be lamented, bears but a small proportion 
to the magnitude of the victory which has been achieved, and which 
has exalted the military glory of the country — has protected from 
invasion and spoil the territory of his Jfajesty's ally, the lung of the 
Iscthcrlands— and has opened tho fairest prospect of placing oa a 
lasting foundation the peace and liberties of Lurope. 

“ I have the honour to be, Ac., 

“ Patiickst.” 

Besides the foregoing tribute to the Buko’s worth and ability, the 
Duke of YorkwTOte to him a letter, dated 23rd of June, desiring 
him to recommend certain officers for the third class of the Order of 
the Bath.* The Duke acknowledged the compliment, and named the 
deserving, Ilts Grace at the same time suggested some modlfl- 
cations of the Order, and asked for some consideralioii for the captain* 
of the army. 

" I confess that I do not concur in the limitation of tho Onfer to 
Pield Officers 2\lany captains in the army conduct themselves in 
a very incntorious jmnner, and deserve it, and I never could see 
the reason for cxcluduig them from the Order or the ircilal. 

» powTi taruinary, ms, »U cSl.fM wlUk ti* nGlUry tHirr pt lit U-ii Hrrr 

cVlfT KnJrtt.C<«r.lontoft«, <«-hetjV«cf»5*»-IUtb Ja till pv«-i nil jm • •** 

ditliUnj lie Onlee lato tifte «U«e«, C.D., K-C r., ted C C P 
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The !l)u]vC \Yas, in a general way, very averse io llie indiscrinn'nale 
issue of medals, but upon the iircscnt occasion lie dejmrlcd both from 
his principle and his reserve, and wrote to llie Puke of York : 

“1 would likewise beg leave to sijggcst. to your ]ioyal Highness 
the expediency of giving to the non-commissioned olHcers and soldiers, 
engaged in the bailie of AVatcrloo, a medal. 1 am convinced it would 
have the best effect on the army; .and, if that battle should settle our 
concerns, they will well deserve it." 

How that suggestion was acknowledged, every Englishman knows. 
To this hour — December, lSo2 — five hundred oflicers and several 
Ihousand men proudly bear the AYalcrloo medal upon their breast. 

But the gratitude of the nation did not stop sliort with the issue 
of the medal. Eive hundred thousand pounds were raised by 
voluntary subscription, for the benefit of those who had been 
Mounded in the fight, .and for the widows and orphans of the fallen. 
An enthusiastic desire to ])orpetu.ate the name of “ "W’dlington” 
and the crowning scene of his triumphant career, pervaded every 
class of his countrymen. In Trcl.and a noble testimonial m'ss erected 
in the Phoenix Ikark, and in the British capital a magnificent bridge 
spanning the Thames m'as baptised Waterloo, in the presence of the 
Prince Bcgent and Duke of York. With the money voted by 
Parliament the mansion and estates of Slralhfields.aye M ere purchased, 
to beheld by Wellington and his heirs, on condition of his presenting 
a tri-coloured flag to the sovereign at Windsor Castle on the ISth 
of June in every ycai’. A more desirable property could not be 
procured at the time, or it is certain that a prcfcreiicc -would have 
been given to an estate of a more productive character, and in a 
more picturesque locality.' The Duke nas heard to say in after' 


^ Strathficld'ayc is situated about six and a half miles north-west of the 'Winchfichl station, 
and about the same distance north-cast of the station at ilasiripstolco ; it is .about throe and a 
half miles c.Tst of Silchestcr. The parish of Strathfieldsaye is partly in the county of Berhshire. 
The park is not of very great extent, the average breadth being about a mile, and the length 
about a mile and a Jialf; but it is rendered pleasant, especially on the eastern side, by a 
diversity of hill and dale, and some fine trees ; and it is also enlivened by the waters of the 
river Loddon, which, widening through the grounds, are expanded into various sheets of 
water, near which the mansion is situated. The term “ Strath,” or “ Strat,” ns it is usually 
pronounced, seems to have been an old term signifying a “stretch” of level ground vrith 
elevations running along the sides. In this sense it is frequently used in Scotland, and some 
instances of its employment with this meaning may bo found in AValcs. The addition of 
“Sayc” appears to have been derived from a family of that name, who originally possessed 
the domain, and from u hich it passed in marriage to that of the Dabridgccourts, who held it 
from the time of Richard II. to the year 1G3G. About that time it was purchased by Sir Vt'. 
Ritt, an ancestor of the Earl of Chatham, to whom it descended, .qnd who, as well as his 
equally celebrated son, often resided here. The avenue of beech trees at Strathfieldsayc is 
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hmes, that it required the greatest frugality to prevent an annual 
loss upon the estate 

During the period of the peace of Amiens, Canova, the renoivned 
statuary, sculptured a colossal figure of Napoleon This, at the peace 
in 1814, vras presented by the Kin g of France to the Fnnce Eegent 
of England The Pnnee now caused it to be transferred to Apsley 
House, the Duke’s dwelling, in Piccadilly, m the very case in which 
it was ongmally conveyed from Kome to Pans , that case nea er having 
been opened between the time of its first arrival m the French 
capital and the capture of that city by the Allies * In addition to 
this compliment, the countrywomen of the Duke subsenbed a sum 
for the erection of a bronze figure of Achilles, which was placed in 
H} de Park, contiguous to Apslej House 

Nor were the honours and rewards showered upon the Duke of 
■Wellington emanations of English gratitude and admiration alone 
The Iviug of the Netherlands conferred upon him the title of Pnneo 
of Waterloo, and the King of France created him a Marshal of 
France, a Knight of the Holy Ghost, and Duke do Brunoy * 

Beverting to the proceedmgs of the Allies upon their occupation of 
Pans, we come upon a period of our history when the judgment, the 

Terr tcautirul There is an anecdote current that Ur C J London the betanUt, mrate to 
(be Unke to uk Icare to mcLe drawmet cl then. The nule ntlitool (he ei^itare tor 
C 3 London the name of the diocesan and therefore 'rrote to the P shop that he ml^ht 
do anything setth the trees but cot them down Mr London onring totbls mtstahe never 
recciTcd a reply to hi* letter and was perbap* one of the very feir men whose letters were 
unanswered by the Dale 

> Canora bad several s ttings from hapoleon for tl e bead of this renurlahle statue an I 
was *0 well pleased with Its resenblancc to the otig sal that he expressed the strongest 
interest in this production of his chisel and explained to no English gentleman who visited 
him, that the reason why the statue had moalncd at tbe Jldtcl de ^ llle la Paris till the 
entrance of the Allied Armies Into that «ty without the ca«e ever haring been opened was, 
merely that the habitual superstition to wfaich Jlosaparte was so subject had Induced him to 
forbid th openiag of the case solely hcraasr when he understood that the small antique 
figure of Victory which stands upon the orb in the right hand of the statue bad Its back tamed 
towards b m and bad wings upon Its shoulders he was fearful that it would be constrned 
into an omen that Metory bad fled or would By from him and therefore would not allow 
anybody In Tans to see the statue and thus it is rcmarlable that this abtue which Napoleon 
rejected as ominous of defeat fell Into tbe po«»easl<ni of his Conqueror— « lasting memorial of 
Victory The orb Is supposed to represent the globe It Is remarkably d sproportloned to 
the sUc of the figure An obserrStlon to that ClTect bring made to Canon we believe he 
courteously repl cd. Ah yon see Napoleons world did not Include Great Britain 

• Branoy Isa delightful Tillage, situate fa the heaudfulralley of Veres on the Lyons road, 
about twenty fire kilometres from Pari* It was formerly a Poyal reslucace with a 
magnificent chlteau and a display of water work* which must have rivalled Sw Cloud or 
VeriaiUes Charles X used to visit Brtmoy as * rfwdi-roBr i/e elmre but the ebStesu wa* 
partly destroyed at the time of (he great Perolot on and the remaining larUons have ibeo 
leca eoaverted into villas C' eonntry rcsidenee# 
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patience, and tlic magnanimity of llic Dnlce of Wellington were to bo 
put to a very severe test. 

jSTo two men could be more unlike in every respect than the Duke 
and his colleague, Marshal Bluchcr. The Prussian marshal had the 
highest possible respect for the Duke, He oflered him the homage 
vrhich the superior ‘mind insensibly exacts of the inferior. The one 
soldier, hoAvever, was the mere representative of brute force ; the other 
was decorated with aU the attTibutes of moral greatness. Bliicher 
would have tarnished every success by the indulgence of a vindictive 
spirit ; Wellington sheathed the sword when the battle was won. 

“ JBcinp .mgrered — liis revenge being nigb — 
lie bade the wrong stay, nnd the disi)lc.isiirc fly.” 


Thwarted in his project for scizuig the person of Hapoleon, the 
Prussian marshal determined, on entering Paris, that she should feel 
that she was a conquered city, and no longer permitted to boast of 
the trophies of the subjugation and humiliation of Prussia. Tliero 
is a bridge .on the Seine erected byHapoleon, nnd bearing tlic title of 
the Pont do Jena, in commemoration of the battle which laid Prussia 
at his feet. Bliicher conceived that he was at liberty to destroy the 
bridge, in right of retribution, and at the instance and with the 
consent (it is said) of the Emperor Alexander, he had caused 
excavations to be made in some of the piers, filled them all with gim- 
powder, and stripped the bridge of its pavement. At the same time, 
Bliicher imposed upon the city a military conlTibution of one hundred 
millions of francs, and threatened that, unless the sum were paid 
within txventy-four hours, he would send a considerable number of 
the hauliers and merchants to prison ; in earnest of the sincerity of 
which menace, he actually arrested two. of the principal banliers, by 
placiug guards in their houses ! 

The .intelligence of these violent measures on Marshal Bliicher’s 
part reaching the ears of the Duke of Wellington, he addressed 
the following letter to the Marshal — a letter than which nothing 
that he ever penned more fully illustrated the loftiness of his cha- 
racter, his sense of delicac}’-, and his regard for the interests of 
justice and humanity. 

TO MARSHAL PRINCE BLUCHER. ■ 

“Pams, 0/h June, ISIS. 

“ The subjects on which Lord Castlereagh and I conversed with 
your Highness and Greneral Compte Gneisenau this morning, viz., 
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the destruction of the bndge of Jena, and the levy of the contnbution 
of one hundred nulhons of francs upon the city of Pans, appear to 
me to be so important to the Allies in general, that I cannot allow 
myself to omit to draw your Highness’s attention to them again in 
this shape 

“ The destruction of the bndge of Jena is highly disagreeable to 
the King and to the people, and may occasion disturbance m the 
city It IS not merely a militaiy measure, but is one likely to attach 
to the character of our operations, and is of political importance It 
13 adopted solely because tbe bridge is considered a monument of the 
battle of Jena, notwithstanding that the Government are willing to 
change the name of the bndge 

“ Considering the bndge as a monument, I beg leave to observe 
that its immediate destruction is inconsistent with the promise made 
to the Commissioners on the part of the French army, durmg the 
negotiation of the Convention, nz , that the monuments, museums, Ac , 
should be reserved for the decision of the Allied Sovereigns 

“ AH that I ask is, that the execution of the orders given for tlie 
destruction of tho bndge may be suspended till tbe Sovereigns shall 
arrive here, when, if it should be agreed by common accord that the 
bndge ought to be destroyed, I shall have no objection 

“ la regard to the contnbution laid on the city of Pans, I am 
cotmneed that your Highness will acquit me of any desire to dispute 
the claim of the Prussian army to any advantage which can bo 
derived from its bravery and exertions, and services to tho cause, 
but it appears to mo that tbe Alhes will contend that one party to a 
general aUiancc ought not to denve all tbe benefit resulting from the 
operations of the armies Even supposing the Allies should be 
inclined to concede this pomt to the Prussian army, they will contend 
for the right of considenng the question whether Franco ought or 
ought not to be called upon to make this pecuniary sacrifice, and for 
that of making the concession to the Prussian army, if it should 
he expedient to make it 

“ The levy and application of this contribution ought, then, to be a 
matter for tbe consideration and decision of all tho Allies , and m this 
pomt of view it is that Lcntrcat your Highness to defer the measures 
for the levy of it till tho Sovereigns shall have arnred 

“ Smeo I have had the happiness of acting in concert with your 
Highness and tho brave army under your command, all matters have 
been earned on by common accord, and with a degree of harmony 
unparalleled in similar circumstances, much to tho public advantage 
■\Vhat I now ask is, not the dereliction of your measures, but the 
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delay of lliom for tlie day, or at moat two da3’s, whicli will elapse 
before the Sovereigns will arrive, which cannot be deemed unreason- 
able, and will, I hope, bo granted, on account of the motive for 
malving the request.” 

Tet did not the Dulce escape calumny. He was assailed virulently 
in everj' possible manner. To anonymous leltcrs he gave no heed; 
but some one even pcrsouallj' addressed liim, charging liun with 
j)articipating in the outrageous conduct of the Prussians and tlieir 
labours at the bridge. He calmlj' replied to the writer, tliat had 
he (the writer) known an}' of the circumstances connected witli 
tlie attempted destruction, he would have found that the Duke 
did not deserve the reproach levelled at him. He attributed tliem 
to the ease with which false impressions arc made xipon an excitable 
people. “If,” he added, “the injustice which you have done me in 
your letter should liave the effect of inducing you hereafter to be 
cautious and reflective before you accuse a public man on any futui-c 
occasion that may present itself, I forgive you the present wrong.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

The second Restorst on— ^ndenmatlon of Pol t cal Offenders— JnstificsUojj of the Duhe in 
reference to Marshal Ve^— The spobatlon of the lonyre— The Puhes hoaonrabe 
proeeediB^s — The Army of Occai>ation 

J N the 7th of July, Louis XVITI 
entered P-ms under the protcc 
tion of the Allied Armies IIo 
was less welcome now than m 
March, 1814, for Bourbonism 
and Its pnestenft, its partiali 
ties and prejudices, had boon 
tried and found wanting Before, 
ho Ind everything to forgive 
m 1815, he had something to 
avenge 

A decree, dated Oth of July, 
announced the formation of the 
new French ’Ministry The 
Pnnee de Talleyrand was ap 
pointed President of tho Council 
and Secretary of State for the department of lor^ign AfTatrs 
Talleyrand was the Trench Vicar of Bray He had been a roeraher 
of almost every government Trance had known from the hour ho 
entered into political life A man of consummate abilities, of great 
Wit and unsparing sarcasm — ^familiar with, and attached to, tho 
ccrcmoniala of Courts— ho had rendered hitnsolf rather iieccs'«ar) 
than agrccahlo to tho dominant authontios Of anstocratic ongin, 
ho was sent to college preparatory to taking holy orders, for as 
there had always been a prelate of the noblo houso of Talleyrand, ho 
was intended for tho ecclesnsticol dignity At tho ago of thirty fivo 
ho had become Bi*hop of Antun, without having acquired a high 
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otrmg partly to the war with Spam, and partly to Talleyrand’s spirit 
of mtriguo with England and the Bourbons, and Ifapoleon dismissed 
him with a handsome douceur With the Eestoration, Talleyrand, 
who had always earned on a clandestine correspondence with 
Ijouis XVIII , returned to power He was immediately sent aa 
Ambassador to the Congress of Vienna, and influenced the Congress 
to oppose Napoleon Could Loms XVIII do less than make him 
the chief of his first ministry, after the battle of Waterloo had con- 
solidated (for a time) the throne of the Bourbons ? The Duke of 
Wellington liked Talleyrand, his society, his wit, his cleverness, and 
no doubt he dropped a word m season, which ensured his present 
elevation 

One of the first acts of Talleyrand, m conjunction with theEnc do 
Bichelieii, the Prime Minister, was to dismiss from the Chamber of 
Peers all those who had accepted seats in the Chamber recently 
established by Napoleon In this act of dismissal were comprehended 
Marshals the Dukes of Elchmgen, Albufora (Suchet), Comeglnno, 
and Trenso (Morticr) This was followed by a decree, dated 21th 
of July, directing that the generals and officers who lefra^ed the 
Xtn <7 before tho 23rd of Slarcb, or who attacked IVance and the 
government with force and arms, and those who, by violence, gamed 
possession of power, should bo arrested and brought before com- 
petent courts martial m their respective divisions Amongst the 
officers included m this decree were Marshals Ncy and Grouchy, 
Colonel Labedoyere, Generals Drouet d Erlon, Clausel, Laborde, 
Cambronne, and Xai alette By the same decree -numbers n ero 
banished Pans, and ordered into tho interior of Trance, there to 
await until the Chambers should decide which of them ought to 
depart tho kmgdom, or bo delivered up to -prosecution Soult, 
Excelmans, Carnot, Vandamme, and Bcgnault do St Jean d’Angcly 
were included rn ihc eight ead firrfy thus czded 

Of those who were ordered to bo arrested and brought to tnal, 
Colonel Labedoyere and Tilarihal Noy wero found guilty and shot to 
death Tlio circumstance created a great sensation m Pans and m 
England, for tho character of Nej for coungo and soldiership— a 
character which he maintained to tho latest hour of Ins life — had 
created a great deal of sympathy in his favour Tho Bourbons 
wero denounced m Franco and in England for a want of humanitj, 
and much obloquy was cast upon tho Duko of V cllmgton for 
abstaining from an interference in Ncy’s behalf “Tho share of 
tho Duko of Wellington in that laiocntahlo hutchcrv, if it reflect no 
discredit on him, certainly cannot ho told to his honour ” So spake 
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an influential part of the liberal press of England ; and the Muse of 
BjTon, in her “ savage imhecility,” bespattered him •with tirades 
unworthy of a poet capable of sublime and lofty efl'orts. Passion 
and prejudice evidently had more to do with these contemptible 
censures than reason and common-sense. Calmly and patiently 
renewing the circumstances at this distance of time, and looking at 
the consequences of hfarshal ISTey’s atrocious treachery, apart from the 
simple act of his betraying the cause of the King, it seems impossible 
to imagine that the Dulce of Wellington could, as a soldier in love with 
honour, as a statesman abhorring the author of the frightful blood- 
shed arising out of Napoleon’s being permitted to march oil Paris, 
move hand or foot to save the perfidious Marshal. Every English 
soldier who had been executed for desertion or betrayal of his trust, 
under a warrant signed by the Duke, would unquestionably have 
been miudered had Ney been spared. The Marshal’s defence of 
himself was the weakest that could be conceived. He^ said he had 
“lost his head” when he approached Napoleon — he, was “discon- 
certed ” — ^he was in “no relation with things as they were ” — he was, 
“ doubtless, -uTong in reading liis proclamation to the troops at Lons 
le Saulier, but he was impelled by circumstances,” — all of which 
amounted to a confession that he had no fixed principles in the first 
instance, no justification whatever to offer in the second. It was 
established on the clearest evidence, that if battle had been given to 
Napoleon when Ney, -with his corps, encountered the returned 
Emperor’s small force, the troops might have remained faithful to 
the King; but “the proclamation defeated everything!” The 
cucumstances connected with that proclamation have been already 
given to the reader. Can any candid Englishman, recalling those 
circumstances, hold Ney guiltless of all, the blood of our countrymen 
spilt at Quatre Bras and Waterloo ? Would any British officer who 
might thus betray his Queen, and consign his country to all the 
horrors of war, be deemed worthy of the slightest clemency ? Many 
efforts were made to save Ney ; by personal application to the 
Duke of Wellington of Madame Ney; by appeals to the Allies in 
Paris, and to the Prince Eegent in England ; but they were properly 
unavailing. Ney himself made no appeal to the generosity of the 
soldier who had defeated him at Quatre Bras, and driven him back 
at Waterloo ; his letter claimed mercy on the faith of a clause in the 
Military Convention of Pai’is. It was more of a la'wyer-like than a 
soldier-like appeal. That clause expressly exempted all persons 
found in Paris at the time of the capitulation from any measure 
of severity at the hands of the allied troops, but it certainly did not 
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tie up tlie hands of any existing or future Trench government 
from actmg'in that respect as it might seem fit , and so urote the 
Dole of 'W’ellmgton to Marshal Ifey * 

A great many negotiations took place, and treaties ■were entered 
into at Paris at this time, for the due settlement of the afiairs of 
Europe, and in most of these the Duke of Wellington took an active 
part, exhibiting as much ability as a statesman as he had hitherto 
manifested as a general "Whilst acting as the British representative 
on these occasions, a circumstance occurred, which forcibly exem- 
plified his forbearance, firmness, and disinterestedness 
At a very early conference of the mmisters of the Allies at Pans, 
the minister of the King of the Netherlands put the direct question 
to the Duke of Wellington, whether he had received any instructions 
from, or knew the intentions of, his Court as to the integrity or 
demolition of the liOuvre and other Pansian gallenes ? to which the 
Duke distmetly replied, that he had not received any instructions 
from his Court upon the subject ; and as his Court did not interfere 
with the gallenes on the former occasion, (meamng upon the first 
restoration of the Bourbons,) lie had no reason to suppose they 
would interfcro on the present occasion This soemed to he received 
as satisfactory at the moment, and nothing further was said upon it 
at that time But at a subsequent conference, a considerable time 
afterwards, the muuster of the King of the Netherlands renewed the 

1 If tbcrc could hare been ear doubt as to tbe isUrpTctatlon put bf the DuXe of ^ cllmston 
upon the claus«, the foUowlng letter from Earl Bathurst must hare remored It, and at the 
same time Imposed apon the Dube the obllgatloo, as a good and toral lubjcct, of continulDg 
to act with perfect neutrality In the matter — 

‘•raOlI EVUL BATnUBST TO Tire DCKF OF IVELLIXCION 

“ Doa'ano Sthset, 7fA 1815 

“ 5It Loan, 

' ^am Uwtt 'em sVaieft Vha t?iAm4 intti Vj y tn 

and Marshal Frinee BlOehcr on the one hand, and certain French autbonUes on the other, 
upon the 3rd instant, while it dreiiled all tbo military questions, hod tontheil nothing 
pollUtal , and although it cannot be tuagined that. In a eonTentlon negotiated with these 
authorities by Frinec Blachrr and yonr Grace, yon would enter Into any engagement whereby 
It should be presumed that his most Christian Majesty eras absolutely preclude*! from the Juit 
eierel«c of his authority, In^bringlng to condign punishment inch of hU subjeclt ss bad, by 
their treasonable maehlnationi and anproiobed rebellion, forfeited all claims to bU ^tajesty a 
clemency and forbearance , yet, in order that no doubt shall be entertained as to the sense 
with which this arUele is to Ic considered by the Frlnee J^epent, in eonreylng his rnt re 
approbation of the eonrentlon, I am commanded to state that his Boyal Highness deems (he 
twelfth article of it to be.blndlng only on the eendnet of the I rillsh and Prussian eommaodets 
and the eomnanders of such of the AUfes as iut become parties to tbe present eonsrstloc, 
by their ratification of It “I bite, Ac 

• EiTUvaar " 
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subject, .niul ptatod, to tlu' sisrpriso of nil |n-(\‘^cnt, tlmt. n ))OHltivc 
promise had been made by the King of J'rance (Jjouia X'N'II].), 
during t’ho short period of Bon.nparte’s re.^^umj)! ion of the tlironc, to 
his mnsier. the King of the Kotherlund.s, that if he (liouis) should 
ever recover the Crown, he would restore to the King of the Kethor- 
lands all the works of art belonging to Holland and Belgium, which 
iS'apclcoti liad removed from those ootintries into Krance, and were 
then in the Louvre ; and that as .all mntter.s eonueotod with the settle- 
ment of aflair.s npjmared then to be nearly brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, he considered it proper that Im should, without further 
delay, insist upon the performnneo of the King’s promise in this 
respect to his master. Upon this disclosure, ^Marshal llluchcr, as 
the rojiresentativc of I’russia, declared, that if the works of art 
belonging to the Kingdom of the Netherlands were to be rc.storcd to 
the King of those countries, he (^^nrshal Bliichcr) must insist upon 
a similar restoration being made to his master, the King of Prussia. 
These two claims having been so strongly jmt forward, the Duke of 
'Wellington felt that it was his duty, in fairness to all interests con- 
cerned. to require, without .any further loss of time, that in the event 
of the King of the Netherlands and the King of Prussia being allowed 
the works of art in the Loiivre belonging to them respectively, an 
option should be secured for all other powers interested in the same 
question to reclaim such work's as belonged to them, if they should 
think proper to do so. tl'he requisition of the two ilrst-mcntioned 
claimants being adhered to, it .coon bcc.amc evident that the di.cso- 
lution of the galleries was inevitable, and serious tbscussions on the 
subject immediately ensued between the Diikc of AYellington and 
the Dulce de Kichclicu, at that time the Prime jMinister of Prance. 
Prom the Duke do Kichclicu he obtained no satisfactory decision, and 
subsequently had an audience of the dCiilg, which was as little decisive 
in its result ; the effectual part of the lung’s promise was evaded, 
and the Duke was again referred by his Majesty to the Duke de 
Kichelieu upon this momentous and still undecided question. By the 
Duke de Kichelieu the Dulce was at length referred to Deuon (the 
principal officer of the Government as regai’ded the Pine Aids). A 
great deal of discussion ensued, and ultimately, when Denon found 
that there appeared to be no escape from this demand upon the 
Prench Government, he said to the Duke, “ If you are to have the 
galleries you must iaJee them.” This settled the question, and a 
guard was immediately placed over the Louvre, and preparations 
made for removing all those works which were claimed in con- 
sequence of the original promise of Louis XYIII. to the Pang of the 
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Netherlands This occurrence caused extraordinary excitement m 
Pans The hitter hatred of the Prussians by the French appeared to ' 
be superseded by the Tinilence which manifested itself in a few hours 
against the Fnghsh on this occasion, as the supposed authors of this 
formidable blow to the ramty and exultation by which the French 
had always been actuated with respect to these pocsessions , and tho 
Duke of Wellington, who, as appears from the above statement of facts 
to have been perfectly innocent of any spontaneous assault upon the 
Douvre, became the subject of the most unmeasured and opprobnous 
invective From this unmerited and painful position the Duke could 
m an instant have reheved himself, and have transferred the fury to 
which he was exposed to the real instigators of the movement, if ho 
had chosen to state the fact, that liOuis XVIII had falsified his word, 
by first voluntarily promismg m part to demolish the galleries, and 
then practically opposmg the execution of that promise , but it needed 
not one tenth part of the penetration and sagacity of the Duke of 
Wellington to enable hun clearly to foresee what would have been 
the effect upon tho interests of that monarch and his crown, and 
probably upon all Furope, if in the then excited state of Pons, such a 
disclosure had been made Here, tben, is another extraordinary 
instance, m which pnvato feeling and personal interest were nobly 
sacnficed by this high*minded man, in the faithful and intrepid 
discharge of what he felt to be his paramount duty to the general 
interests of those for and with whom he was called upon to act * 


1 The reader is referred to Appeoda 11 , for the Ihuc s explanation of thli affair to the 
British Ministry 
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The Amy of Occupation — The Duke’s residence in Paris, from 1815 to 1818— The Aimy 
breaks up, and the Duke returns to England, 

tile 20t;li of November, 1815, after 
a great deal of protoeolling, anxious 
and sometimes angry discussions, 
tbe Allied Powers made a treaty 
with tbe Prencli Kiog, settling tbe 
future limits of tbe kingdom, de- 
fining tbe compensation Prance 
was to make for tbe expenses of 
tbe long war, and tbe spoliation 
inflicted on difierent states during 
tbe Revolution, and fixing tbe sums 
sbe was to pay for tbe maintenance 
of an allied army in tbe difierent 
Prencli fortresses for tbe period of 
five years. Tbe burthen thus im- 
posed upon the nation did not fall short of seventy millions sterling — 
a terrible pressure upon tbe industry of tbe people and produce of 
tbe country for many years in prospect, Tbe allied army in oc- 
cupation of tbe fortresses was 150,000 strong, and tbe Ministers 
Plenipotentiary of tbe four great powers determined that that army 
should be placed under the command of the Duke of "Wellington. 

Tbe state paper, in which tbe ministers intimated their wishes upon 
tbe subject, was so highly honourable to the Duke, that no biography 
of bis Grace can be complete without it. Tbe document is at tbe 
same time a remarkable specimen of diplomatic courtesy. Tbe Duke 
de Richelieu — tbe gi’and-nepbew of tbe famous cardinal — was tbe 
Prime bDnister of Prance at tbe time. He bad struggled with 
patriotic fervour to obtain for bis country tbe complete restoration of 
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her power and position, and the departure of the whole of the foreign 
troops Sound pohcy, however, dictated to the Allies an adherence 
to the plan the/ had chalked out, and ifc was considered a great act of 
clemency that 550 000 of the troops, then in the French territories, 
should be withdrawn, and that some of the posts, such as Conde, 
Griret, and Charlemont, and the forts of Join and Ecluse should not 
be included m the temtonal cession Another pomt yielded to the 
earnest entreaties of the Buhe de Eichelieu, was the diminution of the 
tribute by one hundred milhons of francs 

The following is the paper, m which the arrangement of the 
command of the allied armies was notified to the Buko de Eicheheu 

TO HIS EXCELLEVCr THE DUKE DE RICHELIEU 

“ The Allied Sovereigns having confided to hlarahal the Buke of 
Wellington the command in chief of those of t&eir troops winch, 
accordmg to the 6th article of the treaty concluded this day with 
France, are to remain in this country during a certain number of 
3 ears, the undersigned ministers, Ac Ac Ac, think it their dut^ to 
give some eiplanation to liis Eicellency the Buko dc Bichcheu ns to 
the nature and extent of the powers attached to this command 

“ Although chiefly guided with respect to the measuro b; motives 
tending to the safety and welfare of their subjects, and being verr 
fir &om having any intention of employing their troops m aid of the 
police, or of the luternol administration of France, or in any manner 
that might compromise or interfere with the free eierciso of tlie roj al 
authority in this country , the Allied Sovereigns have, however, in 
consideration of the high interest which they take in supporting the 
power of legitimate sovereigns, promised to his most Chnstian 
Jlajesty to support him with their arms against every revolutionarr 
convulsion, which might tend to overthrow by force the order of 
things at pro ent established, and to menace al o again the general 
trauqmllitj of Europe They no not hon ever dissemble, that in the 
varietj of forms under which the rcvolutionaiy spirit might again 
m‘iuifo'5t itself in France, doubts might ansc ns to the nature of the 
case which might call for tho intervention of a foreign force , and 
ft cling tho difficulties of framing onj instructions precisely applicable 
to each particular case, the Allied Sovereigns luvo thought it hotter 
to leave it to tho tried prudence and discretion of tho Btilc of 
Wellington to decide when, and how far, :t might bo advisable to 
cmplov tho troops under his orders, alivays supposing that he would 
not in anv care so determine without having concerted lus measures 
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will tlie King of IFraucc, or ■nitliout giving inforniaiion, as soon as 
possible, to the Allied Sovereigns of tlie motives vliicb may bavo 
induced bim to come to sneb a determination. And as, in order to 
guide tbe Duke of Wellington in tbc cboice of bis arrangements, it 
mill bo important that lie sliould be correctly informed of tbe 
events mbicb may occur in France, tbc ministers of tbe four Albed 
Coiu'ts, accredited to bis most Christian Majesty, bavo received orders 
to maintain a regular correspondence mitb tbc Duke of Wellington, 
.and to provide at tbe same time for an intermediate one between tbe 
French Government and tbe Commander-in-Chief of tbe .allied troops, 
for tbe purpose of transmitting to tbo French Government the 
communications which tbe Duke of Wellington may have occasion to 
address to it ; and of communic.ating to tbe Marshal tbe suggestions 
or requisitions which tbe Comt of France may wish in futm’e to 
make to bim. Tbe undersigned flatter themselves that tbe Duke de 
Richelieu wiU. readil}^ recognise in these .arrangements tbe same 
cbaractei’, and tbe same principles, which have been manifested in 
concerting .and ad.apting tbe me<asures of tbe milit.ary occupation of 
a part of France. They carry with them, also, on quitting the 
country, tbe consoling persuasion tb.at, notwithstanding tbo elements 
of disorder which France may still contain — tbe effect of revolutionary 
events — a wise and paternal government, proceeding in a proper 
manner to tranquillise and conefliate tbe minds of tbe people, and 
abstaining fi’om every act contrary to such a system, m.ay not only 
succeed in maintaining tbe public tranquillity, but, also, in tbe re- 
estabbsbing imiversal union and confidence, relieving, likewise, as 
much as tbe proceedings of tbe govermnent can prevent it, tbe Allied 
Powers from the painful necessity of having recourse to those measures 
which, in case of any new convulsion, would be imperiously prescribed 
to them by tbe duty of providing for tbe safety of their own subjects, 
and tbe general tranquiUit)'- of Europe, &c. 

“ Tbe undersigned have tbe bonoxu’, &c. 

Metteeh-ich. 

“ Casteeeeagh. 

“ Haedeh-beeu. 

t 

“ Capo dTsteia.” 


Tbe four names will be familiar to tbe reader. Metternicb was tbe 
astute minister of Austria, and through fife tbe most ardent upholder 
of tbe monarchical principle in its most despotic form. Of Lord 
Castlereagb we have already spoken. Baron Hardenberg repre- 
sented the Prussian Crown. He was a highly educated man, 'of 
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cscellent business habits, and had filled important diplomatic offices 
for many years, and m the most troublous days of the Prussian 
monarchy Count Capo d’Istna, a Greeh, enjoyed the confidence of 
the Emperor of Eussia, and m all the negotiations common at this 
period among the Allied Powers, sought to mamtam a preponderance 
for Eussian interests 

Ten days after the Defimtire Treaty tvith France had been signed, 
the allied armies quitted the country The Duke of "Wellrngton, m 
Ills capacity of Field Marshal, bade them adieu in a complimentary 
order, observing that in the late campaign they had given proofs to 
the world that thej poss^^ssed in a remarkable degree all the good 
qualities of soldiers He bore testimony to their good conduct in 
their camps and cantonments, as well as when engaged with the 
enemj on the field 

The life led by the Duke of "Wellrngton durmg the penod of his 
command of the army of occupation, was pccuharly agreeable to his 
feelings, for it combined the claims of duty with the allurements of 
pleasure The French, who at first were disposed to give vent to 
their mortification in caricatures of the Bntish and puns at the 
expense of the Duke,* gradually became reconciled to one who never 
interfered v\itU their affairs but to obtain for them some con 
cession from the Allies, and whoso splendid hospitalities attracted 
hundreds of wealthy English families to spend their fortunes in Pons 
Capefiguo, a Frenchman, says, — ^“Thc gencrahssimo resided in Paris, 
where ho saw a good deal of Louts X’NIII , -md his English prmciples 
were m perfect agreement with a system of moderation and freedom 
He possessed an honest and upright heart, and a habit of judging with 
ease and simplicity of the state of events , and we must do lum the 
justice to say that when, on various occasions, he was constituted 
arbiter of the claims of the Allies, be almost invariably gave his 
opinion in favour of our unfortunate country” Numerous ance 
dotes are preserved of the “Duke in Paris," many of them of an 
apocryphal character, and some embellished or distorted according 
to the fancy or prejudices of the wnter It is certain that ho felt 
himself quite secure among a people towards whom he entertained 
the most friendly feelings He was accustomed to ndo out every 
day on horseback attended by a single groom Ton were sure to 
meet Lira either m the Boulevards, the Bois do Boulogne, or the 
Champs Elye^cs ■“ He had ” a French guard at his residence, which 

> Oh WcUnston— ^ nahlort for f»«e 
Soondf the herols tjJUMc# Vrth ir*r» Pt*0!» 

* I hire met him whm be itopped hli horM t« »pwk to »» wapmlon, him 
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rendered any attack near his omi house hazardous. The returned 
emigrants hated the Englisli at heart much more than the Bona* 
partists, because they found the Duke would have nothing to do 
with the population ' of Trance, from the sovereign to the poorest 
subject, much less aid to place such miserable incompetent individuals 
at the head of aflairs. ‘ "We hate your government,’ said the Bona- 
partists; ‘you have beaten us — it is the fortune of war, — but we 
have no hatred to individual Englishmen, and we are happy to see 
you.’ The old emigrant party hated us altogether, adding an 
implacable religious antipath}’' to ingi'atitude, of which antipathy the 
Bonapartists had none. 

“‘Apro;pos of the Erench guard,’ says a recent writer; ‘there 
was a cover for the officer laid every day at the Duke’s table. 
The restoration of Louis XVIII. was accompanied, as far as 
possible, with the absurdities of the old time, from the Gomt 
being under that influence, and a monarch, even poor old gor- 
mandising Louis, was a hieu mortel in their eyes, or all others 
were to esteem him so. The late King of Prussia, visited Paris in 
1817, incog., as the Count de Buppin. The Duke of "Wellington 
invited the king-count to dinner. Louis XVIII. invited himself to 
meet him. Covers were laid for six only. A sort of avanf-conrier 
of old Louis proceeded to the Duke’s to examine whether all was 
en. regie. On being told that six covers were laid — if I recollect 
rightly, the Dulce de Bichelieu.and Sir Charles Stuart, with the two 
kings and the Duke, made up five of the party — “Who,” the 
officious official asked — “ who is the sixth cover for ? I must 
announce it to his most Christian Majesty.” He was told it was for 
the officer df the guard, a Erench captain. He at once declared that 
the King could not dine that way, ndth a subject .in such a station ; 
it was contrary to all rule — all etiquette. The Duke of Wellington 
was appealed to, who replied he could not alter the rule of his house, 
and have his table changed; that he was, a soldier himself. The 
official went back to the Tuileries, and made his report. They 
then attempted to prevent the King from going, but Louis cared 


familiarly by his Christian name ‘ Boh.’ .Except an occasional ‘ God-dem ! ’ from some lotrer- 
class Erenchman, spoken often in the same tone to any English passenger, I never heard of 
the nuke’s meeting an insult in his daily rides about — at least none that caused any public 
remark or complaint. I have still his inflexible figure -when on horseback before my eyes, 
almost savouring of the drill ; his, on the whole, fresh, healthy complexion, and active make, 
notwithstanding his services in the burning climate of the south. ' He had the appearance of 
being taller than he really was ; latterly he had seemed to shorten, and grow broad. His 
countenance was always striking, the upper part, above the mouth, being exceedingly fine.gX— 
“ Seminisceticcs," from ihe Jfeio Mo7Hhly Magazine, 
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notkng about tbe matter, be said, and shocked some of bis old 
courtiers m no sbgbt degree— the rebcs of the race -who thought 
IVance iras ruined for erer ivhen Keeber came to court mth string 
in place of buckles in his shoes On the present occasion, it may bo 
added that no one rras more surprised than the officer of the guard 
bimself, to be seated at table so unexpectedly inth tiro croivned 
heads’ ” 

The fair Fartstennes were much captivated by the elegant manners 
of the British officers , but the Duke himself — his achievements — his 
martial bearing — particularly enslaved their imaginations It is 
related by a lady of the Court of Louis XVIII , that the Comtesso 

de B1 no sooner saw him than she became deeply enamoured of 

him ^ Kor was she tbe only one whose heart was temporarily 
enchained, although, be it observed, tbe Duke wasted verv little of 
his time m paymg general court to the sex He admired sjpmtuelle 
women, and was often found m the company of those who enjoyed 
tho highest reputation for their conversational powers , but ho was 
not much of a wooer Lady Hester Stanhope gave it as her opmion 
that he was “ a plam, blunt soldier, who pleased women because ho 
was gallant, and had some remams of beauty ” (ho was now nearly 
forty*six) “ but he had none of tbe dignity of courts about him ” 

To the honourable and friendly conduct of tbe Parisians towards 
the Duke there were two disgraceful exceptions Upon one occasion, 
a quantity of gunpowder was placed in Ins cellar for explosion, on tho 
occurrence of afele — and upon another, a miscreant named CantiUon 
discharged a pistol into bis carriage To Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
eternal infamy, il is to bo remembered that wlien ho beard of tho 
circumstance, he included in lus will a bequest to this latter ruffian, 
who escaped the vengeance of the law * , 


* The anecdote, as pahlUhcd some fifteen yew since mni as follows — ' Ilii eagle liie 

countenance completely capUruted her Tbe lady s Poyali*! ecnUfflCnts night certainly hare 
some share in this enthnslum , hot, he this ss it may, the poor Conntesi was in lore UTicn 
In Company with the X)uhe, she sighed sad ossnmed all sorts of laitgnishing sirs She no 
doubt, thought it » very fine thing to hsTc a hero foe her lortr At length a renderrous wss 
solicited snd granted , hut Its resuit did not appear to eontlnce the lady that the Duke was 
<luUe as amiable and gallant as he wu eeported to be She was greatly enraged sad she 
spoke of the Duke in th; most eontemptnona term* There arc some things which a woman 
can ncTcr pardon when the Countess heard tbit the Duke bad recelred the baton o' a FreBeb 
Marshal, she said that he drHTTCd a rnJgrl rather than a baton. Only tho** who witnessed 
the state of things in liinee In 1814 and 1815 tan form an lueu of the estriragsnt politics! 
fiBsticism wklth then preralled and which In eeseni Inttanees, was eonrerted into lose 
The shoTO storyt hid from my friend the TTsconattss de ^stt— , who wss rsferdingly 
Intimsto with the Countess de 151- — 1 eommunleated it to the Kleg, who wai much 

amu»edby It — Soureniri tf a iody e/ Ikt Omrl tend St Jtf 

* On rehtuary 11, 1*11, a* the Duke, la fell eartiage, waiea tixgtlt gale of h-s bo el 
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Judging from the general orders issued by the Duke of 'Wellington 
dimng the period of the occupancy of Franco by the troops uuder 
his cominandj the charge was by no means free from anxieties. He 
paid frequent and prolonged visits to Cnmbral, in 1816 and 1817, and 
on each occasion he is to he found reprehending irregularity and 
disorder — the terms by which he expressed drunkenness, violence, 
and robber 3 ^ It was also necessary to check the conduct of officers, 
some of whom, in hunting, would ride over the corn-fields, or, in 
garrison, invade the boxes of the theatres without requital, to the 
dismay of the box-keepers, and the disturbance of the entertainment. 
Disputes often took place between the French people and the British 
troops, and as the former never scrupled to resort to violence, the 
Duke gave peremptory and frequent orders that the latter should not 
go about without tlieir fii’e-arms. 

Early in the year 1817, the Prince Begent accorded twenty-five 
millions of livres to the army as prize booty, captured on the 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th of June, 1815. This proved a seasonable addition 
to the pecuniary resources of men and officers, and rendered a residence 
in France even still more attractive than it had hitlierto proved. The 
share of the Duke of Wellington was 60,000Z. 

It has been stated above that the period stipulated for the occu- 
pation of France by the troops under the Duke was five years. It 
has also been mentioned that certain heavy sums were to be paid on 


at Paris, a wretch named Cantilion fired a pistol at his Grace, but happily missed his aim. 
The Ministers of the Allied Sovereigns, as -well as the King of France, rv.armly congratulated 
the nuke on his escape, and the Prince Regent sent him an autograph letter on the occasion. 
Lord Castlcreagh, in consequence of this atrocious attempt, procured an extension of the Alien 
Act for trvo years. Cantilion, and his accomplice, named Marinot, were tried in the nest 
f year, hut were acquitted. Napoleon (died May 5, 1821) left Cantilion a legacy of 10,000 
francs for this atrocity, in the fifth item of the fourth codicil of his will, as follows : — 

“ ‘ We bequeath 10,000 francs to the subaltern officer, Cantilion, who has undergone a trial 
upon the charge of having endeavoured to assassinate Lord Wellington, of which he was 
pronounced innocent. Cantilion had as much right to assassinate that oligarchist, as the 
latter had to send me to perish on the rock of St. Helena. Wellington, who proposed this 
outrage, attempted to justify himself by pleading the interest of Great Britain. Cantilion, if 
he really had assassinated that lord, would have e.xcused himselfj and have been justified by 
the same motives — the interest of France — to get rid of a general who had, moreover, 
violated the capitulation of Paris, and by that had rendered himself responsible for the blood 
of the martyi-s. Key, Lab^doyere, &c., and for the crime of having pillaged the museums, 
contrary to the test of the treaties.’ 

“ ‘ This clause in the last will of a dying man ’ (we quote the words of Sir Walter Scott) 

‘ is not striking for its atrocitj' merely, but from the inaccuracy of the moral reasoning which 
it exhibits. Napoleon has drawn a parallel betwixt two cases, which must be therefore both 
right or both wrong. If both were -nrong, why reward the ruffian with a legacy 2 but, if both 

were right, why complain of the British government for detaining him at St. Helena 2 ’ ” 

Wellingtoniuna. 

VOL. n. 


G 
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various accounts to the Allies — enough to bear down the richest nation 
upon the face of tho earth But a stipulation was made in favour of 
private individuals whose fortunes had suffered by the revolutions 
and wars, and these having been invited to send in their claims, they 
poured m on every side The payment, according to the first arrange- 
ment, was to be effected by mscnptiona on the great book of the 
public debt of Pranco, and nme millions a year were set aside for 
that purpose The time, however, for presenting claims was not to 
expire until the 28th of July, 1817, when the sum total amounted to 
a sum “ of almost fabulous magnitude, which surpassed the value of 
the two budgets of Trance ” AVliat was to be done, asks the author 
of “ The Diplomatists of Europe,” under circumstances of so much 
difficulty ? Eussia was so situated as naturally to assume the cha- 
racter of a mediator, for she bad bpt few claims , and the Emperor 
Alexander, convinced that unless the negotiation were earned on by 
an arbiter common to all parties, it would fall to the ground before 
the diversity of news and opinions, proposed to intrust it to the 
Duke of "Wellington, makmg, at the same time, a sort of appeal to 
Lis generosity 

Those who trusted to the liberal character of the Duke of 
Wellington, rendered ]U8tice alike to him and to themselves It was 
f not in his nature to scorn a claim addressed to Ins generosity, even 
though, as m this case, his own pecuniary interests and public 
functions were likely to sustain much damage from an abridgment of 
the five years during which he had expected to hold command He 
accepted the mediation A congress of plenipotentiaries assembled 
at Aix la Chapelle, to discuss the subject Their deliberations were 
brief Trance bad kept her engagements religiously up to this point 
Order had been rc established, and everything justified the hope of a 
progressive consolidation of the repose and prosperity of the nation 
It was needless — it would have been cruel — to have checked her 
advance m happiness by ngidly insisting upon the observance of the 
Treaty Influenced by his own convictions, tho arguments of Pozzo 
di Borgo, the Russian plempotentiary, and the urgent appeals of the 
Due de Richelieu, the Duke of Wellmgton energetically adopted the 
cause of Trance, and procured the assent of the Allies to the 
evacuation of France by the troops he commanded, and the surrender 
of a portion of the indemnity France, to this hour, remembers tho 
great service thus rendered by the man she had been taught to liato 

Early in November, 1818, the Duke quitted the army of occupation 
after giving expression to his feelings in tho folloiving General 
Order — 
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OEDER OF THE DAY. 

“ Eield-Marslial the Duke of 'Wellington cannot take leave of the 
troops whpm he had the honour to command Tvithout expressing to 
them his gratitude for the good conduct -which has distinguished them 
dining the time they have been under his orders. It is no-w nearly 
tlnee 5 mars since the Allied Sovereigns confided to the Pield-Marshal 
the chief command of that part of these forces -whicii circumstances 
rendered it necessary to keep in Fi'ance. If the measures -which their 
Majesties commanded have been executed in a manner to give them 
satisfaction, this result must he wholly attributed to the prudent and 
enlightened conduct manifested on all occasions by their Excellencies 
the G-enerals commanding in chief ; to the good example which they 
have given to the other generals and officers who were subordinate to 
them ; and, lastly, to the excellent discipline which has always 
prevailed in the contingents. 

“ It is with regret that the Field- Marshal has seen the moment 
arrive when the dissolution of this aimiy was to put an end to his 
public connection and his px’ivate relations with tlie commanders 
and other officers of the corps of the army. The Field-Marshal 
deeply feels how agreeable these relations have been to him. He 
begs the G-enerals commanding in chief to receive, and make knovm 
to the troops under their orders, the assurance that he shall never 
cease to take the most lively interest in every thing that may con- 
cern them; and that the remembrance of the three years during 
which he has had the honour to be at their head -will be always 
dear to him. 

(Signed) “ G. Mtjeeat, 

“ Lieutenant-General, and Chief of the Staff of the Allied Army.” 

The .Allied Armies began to evacuate France on the 21st of 
Hovember, 1818. A week previously, the Emperors of Austria 
and Eussia, and the King of Prussia, to mark their great regard 
for the Duke of WcUingtou, created him a Field-Marshal of their 
respective armies. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Duke i retara—Appolnted Master General ot the Ordsaace — Birth of Queeo Tictons— 
Aeeeasloaof George IV — Queen Caroline— 'Unpopulant? of the DnVe — Trial of the Queen 
—The Congreaa at ’Vetona—Deatli of Lord Londonderry — The Duke goes to Yerona— 
Ilesnlt of his mission 

HE return of the Dute of "Wellington to 
England for a permanency ivaa a source 
of Very great satisfaction to many of the 
liighest membera of the nobility, tvho had 
for too long a time been denied the oppor 
Cunrty of <esti/3ing^ reganf fir one 

of their own order who had, by a long 
Bcnes of tnumphs, adorned the peerage and 
exalted the Bntish character To no one, 
however, was hia arrival more agreeable 
than to the Prince Eegent, who was begin- 
ning to feel t!ie value of tlie presence of a 
councillor and companion who had, through- 
out his career, gnen the strongest imagin- 
able proofs of his loyalty and truth 
Tlio Duke of Wellington took up his residence at Apsley ITouso 
in Piccadilly He had purchased the man'-ion of his brother some 
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iinic previously, nud under ilio professional supci'inlendcnco of 
iMi’. AVyaK, the celebrated architecl, it had been enlarged and 
repaired — in fact it wis almost entirely re-built. Here he began to 
give those annual dinners Icnown a.s the “AVatcrloo Banquet.” At 
til’s! they took placein the dining-room, and the guest.s were forty-two 
in number; but they gradually increased to eighty or ninety — seldom 
falling short of eighty-si.v — and then the entertainments were given in 
the drawing-room, which acquired the title of the “ Waterloo G.allery.” 

To the active mind of the Duke of Wellington, idleness would 
have been intoler.ablc. The Government, moreover, were sensible 
that they would be guilty of an absurd piece of self-denial if they 
did not avail themselves of his services in a position of importance 
adequate to his great t.alcnts .and merits, fortunately, at the 
moment of his return (December, ISIS) the ofilec of jM aster- General 
of the Orduance — an appointment second only in responsibility to 
that of Commander-in-chief — was vacant, and this was immediately 
conferred upon the ])ukc of Wellington. The office has a s.alary 
attached to it of oOOOh per annum, and the J faster- Gen oral is 
allowed a Secretary at 10007. per anrnnn. The duties comprehend 
the complete control and m.anngemcnt of the Artillery branch of the 
service, and .all that relates to it. It was therefore in everyway 
suited to the dignity, the tastes, and the military rank of the Duke. 

On the 2-1(11 of IM.'^y, 1819, the gracious lady of these realms, 
Queen Tictoria, came into the world at Kensington Palace. Amongst 
the dignit.arics and oniocr.s of state pre.'-ent at the auspicious event 
•vas the Duke of Wellington. The circuin.^-tancc could not fail to 
h.ave-its influence upon the mind of the Duke. It imparted .an 
increased degree of interest to his connection avitli the Crown in 
after years, casting a halo of parental aflection around the lojaalty 
which, under any circumstances, he would have been proud to mani- 
fest towards bis sovereign — and that sovereign a. female. 

In the same year the suiecure office of Governor of Plymoutli was 
conferred upon the Duke. It seemed to bo the special pleasime of 
the Prince to he.ap honours and rewards upon the man who had for 
so long a time sustained the glory of the British arms, .and was now 
the chosen companion of the Begent’s luxurious leisure. The 
Coiu’t Circular of the time continually m.akes mention of the visits 
of the Duke at Carlton Palace, and it is not too much to say that 
his presence imparted dignity even to a Court, which, under the 
auspices of Queen Charlotte, relaxed nothing of the severity of cere- 
monial and coldness of punctilio by which it was distinguished through- 
out the reign of George III. Early in the following j^ear, the Duke 
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received the appointment of Colonel-in-chief of the Eifle Brigade— 
an appointment of more honour than profit, and invariably held by a 
military olBcer of the highest rank.* 

George III. dying in 1820, the crown devolved upon the Prince 
Eegent, who had for several years exercised the monarchical prero- 
gative, and, in all but the title, was the sovereign of the country. 

This event was followed by the appearance in England of the 
wife of George IV,, who had for six or seven years been residing 





and travelling abroad. She cnmo, contrary to the advice of her wisest 
and best friends, to claim tlie right of being crowned with her 
husband. It was a fatal piece of folly. Her life on the continent 
had been remarkable for its irregularity, its indiscretions and sensual- 
ities If absolutely innocent, she had been so entirely regardless of 
public opinion, that guilt was generally inferred But although 
narrowly watched by the emissaries of the ICing, she would probably 
have been left to pursue her mad career with impunity had she not, 


> The cmolomests tre only S381, ISi.Sif per aannm. 
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by coniituT to I'lu^lntul, n cominolton nud n fromlnl. nnd forord 

tlio 3'''-iu' of tlio (juo'-iioiJ ;i‘- to wht Jhi'r hlir .‘■lioiild cnnliniii’ ;i Qiu’cn. 
To do'-troy her title l*y O'-inbli'-hin*’ her iiieontinejicy heo.'isiie now the 
nlmo-t nnnvoidnble nit ej-ji:i(ive of the Kin;'. Hill of I’niiin and 
Vi nnltio;^ br.tut:!i{ in. and the (iin>en uje. tried bv the Hoti'e of 

L'-ird-''. The o\idenee ^^a^ <>f a revolting de'^eription. Some (>f the 
witne'-i'O'! erO‘-‘'ly perjnn d them* eh e* — other'-, <‘f tnnjiu' 'ti(n!a])le 
integj'ity, adduced a sutHeieney of dat!jnator\ fact'., to j-haKe the hi lief 
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which a generous public isished to entertain of her purity. Great 
excitement was produced out of doons by the trial — .society divided 
itself into parties — the preb.s became cither her champions or perse- 
cutors — farndy feuds arose out of the antagonistic opinions ns to lier 
innocence — and the King himself, who, in legal parlance, came not 
into court with clean hand.s, was especially the object of public vitu- 
peration. Lords Liverpool and Eldon (the latter Lord Chancellor of 
England), were the King’s chief advisei's in the matter, and couducled 
the proceedings with courage and perseverance ; hut the principal 
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supporter of tlie mouarclxTvas the Doke or ‘W'eli.inoto’7 Standing 
by the King (hia farounte expression) in the time of difficulty h** 
disregarded vulgar clamour, and beheld with supreme indifference 
the waning of a populanty on winch he had never set much store 
He could not contemplate without horror the attempt as he con 
ceived it to pollute the throne and he was keenly affected by the 
deplorable spectacle presented to other nations by the contest m 
•which the highest personages m the realm were involved These 
feelings nerved his defence of George IT 

The issue of Queen Caroline s visit to ^England is imtten in the 
page of history The Bill of Pains and Penalties was abandoned 
because the llinistenal or Tory majority was insignificant The 
Queen continued m Eugland lioweier and when George IV was 
crowned in 1821 she renewed her claims and even attempted to 
force herself mto "Westminster Abbey during the ceremonial The 
mob — as much from dislike to the King who had always kept himself 
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T)iikt’ of "Wollinplon ofTicinlod Lord lliich ron^-ialdt' of Ln^lniul. 
Soon afterwards George IV. viVifod Ireland, and .‘'nbsetjtienlly pro- 
eceded to lii^ Hanoverian dominions. Lpon llto lafier oee.'i'-ion, Hie 
Ihike of AVellinctnn accompanied him. 'I’lio ICinix Hiolc Hit' yoiifr hy 
way of O.'iend and l>ru.^srl?. The \ieinily of the field of Waterloo 
tempted his ^fajesty to proceed to the locality of the p;reat hattle, 
.and he enjoyed, when tlu're, Hie inet'tim.'dde advantage of the society 
of the Duke, n ho, actine; as rirn-onr, pointi'd out to the King the 
scenes of the various eonte.-'ts of the L'^th diim*, .L‘^15. Ocorpo TV. 
was gifted with a strong eompri'hension, military ta^li's, and a perfect, 
acipiaintanco with the science of war. With all the details of the 
great struggle fresh in his nu'mory. he rt'alisfd with Jacilify the imago.s 
conjured np Iw the exact description of the Luke. Tlie eontosts .at 
Tlougoninonl pariiciilarly intere.sted the King. ]t is dilllcult to 
say who was Hie jirnudc’-t man on that day — the ICing who heard 
upon the hat lie-field the story of the halfle from the lips of the 
mightiest soldier in the mcmor.ahle fight — nr the T'h’eld-iMai>hal, who 
“showed how fields were won,” with the proudest sovereign in 
Europe for his auditor. 

The year 1S22 saw the subject of Hu’s hiograjdiy again employed 
on an important diploniatie mis.sion. The afi’nir.s of Europe were 
terribly out of joint. T’ive years’ expi'rience of peace and nli.'-'olutism, 
contrasting, as it did very forcibly v.’ilh Hie Inh/n'z allrrot .liintasand 
a state of war, had fo«feivd a resth'ss and angry spirit among the 
people in many parts of the continent of Thimjio. K.'ijdes and I’icd- 
monthccanifi the theatre of revoltilion.s de.-'igtied to destroy authority. 
The .‘^jnrit of innovation spread in .Spain to .sueh an extent that the 
country was kept in a stale of constant distraction — on the very 
verge of social dissolution ; not so much hy the struggle between the 
partis.ans of the new .system and the old, or hy the dissensions of Hie 
Liberals. Ihomselves, as by imiliial jealousies, their ignornnee of all 
practic.al modes of administration, and their atrocious want of all moral 
or political principle. Turkey too had jiresentcd a scene of continual 
disorder ; there had been an insurrection in Albania, and two in.sur- 
rections north of the Danube, And in Greece and its islands a revolt 
had, amid outrages and butcheries disgraceful to huinanify, acquired 
so much strength as to render the struggle with the Ottoman J^ower 
of exceedingly dubious issue. In France, the aVIinistry had been 
w.avering and unsteady, and the increase of the public prosperity had 
failed to diminish the discontent of the people. 

Dneasy at the prospect of a disturbance of the monarchical prin- 
ciple, the Sovereigns who had assisted at the Congre.ss of Vienna 
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now^ determined to meet at Verona, to concoct measures for the 
suppression of the liberalism — as they denominated the resistance to 
tyranny — disseminating itself over Europe. Lord Castlereagh, ^who 
had become Marquis of Londonderry, was to represent Great Britain 
at the second Congress, but the efforts he had long made to sustain a 
position of responsibility requiring higher intellectual powers than 
he possessed, had now begun to operate upon him. Hia mind was 
rapidly giving way. The Dube, at one of his interviews with Lord 
Londonderry, detected the approach of insanity, and his impressions 
received a dreadful confirmation m the self-destruction of the unfor- 
tunate nobleman. On the 12th of August, 1822, just as his physician, 
who was latterly in frequent attendance upon him, was entenng his 
dressing-room, Lord Londonderry fell a corpse into hia arms. Ho 
had inflicted a deep and mortal wound upon himself in the carotid 
artery, with a small penknife he had concealed in a letter-case.* 



The Eight Hon George Canning succeeded Lord Londonderry in 


> AS Lord Castlerfagli, he h*d become so very wipopular, fromhUresirtanee toprOfrcM.hU 
odhcrcnce to the Interests of absolute monarebr, Ud his domestic Toryism, that the multitude 
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tlie office of Foreign Minister. Immediately addressing lus attention 
to the great Em-opean question at issue, fie selected tfie Duke of 
Wellington to proceed to Verona, as tfie best substitute for Lord 
Castlereagfi available. As it vras 'agreeable to George IV. tfiat fie 
sfiould accept tfie office, tfie Duke received fiis instructions from 
fill’. Canning and departed. 

Among tfie subjects wfiicfi tfie Sovereigns assembled at Verona 
regarded ivitfi anxious solicitude was tfie'state of Spain. Tfie Spanisfi 
people fiad peremptorily demanded tfie realisation of tfiose consti- 
tutional prospects ivitfi -wfiicfi tfiey fiad long been beguOed, and it 
seemed probable tfiat Ferdinand VII. w.ould be compelled to yield. 
Sucfi a compulsion was viewed at Verona in tfie liglit of a political 
sacrilege, and it was determined by France, witli more or less assent 
on tfie part of tfie Allied Crovois, to maintain tfie royal prerogative in 
Spain by force of arms. TVlien tfie actual invasion of Spain by a 
Ikencfi army, in support of absolutist principles, was announced to 
tfie world, it was loudly exclaimed, tfiat eitfier tfie instructions 
given to tfie Duke by Mr. Canning must fiave been disregarded, 
or tfiat tfie Government fiad been grossly inattentive to its duty, 
in permitting, sucfi an outrage upon tfie independence and liberties 
of a people. Tfie debates in Parliament were long and violent, 
and tfiougfi tfiose were not times of filinisterial minorities, tfie 
Opposition produced some impression by their protests. Tfie 
Duke defended himself by proving Avfiat could never, of so strict 
a disciplinarian, have been seriously disbelieved — tfiat fie fiad faith- 
fully conformed to fiis instructions, tfiat tfiose instructions included 
no authority to iise menace, but tfiat, as far as influence or remon- 
strance could go, fie fiad strongly dissuaded sucfi interference with 
tfie affairs of tfie Spanisfi nation, and fiad set tfie difficulties of 
Peninsular intervention in tfie fullest light from fiis own experience. 
At this distance of time we can see that tfie affair, like many of our 
own day, was magnified beyond its due proportions for party 
purposes. It is not ■ tmreasonable to suspect tfiat the Duke, who 
fiad no personal sympathies with Canning, and few, as yet, with fiis 
politics, may fiave co-operated somewhat ungraciously with tfie liberal 
successor of Castlereagfi ; but, apart from his invariable fidelity to 
fiis duties, it is perfectly certain, from his known opinions, tfiat fie 
must fiave been opposed to tfie renewal of war in tfie Peninsula 
under circumstances like these. He may hare fiad very little 
affection for Spanisfi patriots, and he may have thought tfiat the 

exulted at his death. In the « Life of Lord ETd- ^ it U stated^ jj., at ^ 

taken out of the hearse at AVestminster AiLsr, tifi =1-/0 cLetrsd for J07 that he vras 
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neutrality professed by bis Government \rould have been as truly 
violated, by contesting the decisions of Russia or Trance, as by 
dictating terms to Spain , but hia opposition to the project was 
doubtless everted as cordially as his position allowed ^ 

In this year (1822), on the 18th of June, the bronze statue of 
Achilles, subscribed for by the ladies of England, between 1819 and 
1821, and alliided to in a foregoing page, nas erected in Hyde ParL, 
as a memorial of the warrior Duke 

‘ Memoir of the Duhe publulied in the rm« of th“ 16th September, IBS'* 
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CHAPTEri IX. 


Thrcr years of Itllcnc": — Aji^lry Hoaee — llie plclurfs — The (irrek qiir^tlon — rmba'sy to 
St. Pctcrsbiirph — Dcatli of the I)ukc of York — Tlic Duke of AVt’lliii(;ton .'ippoinlrd 
Coirminnilcr-in-Cbicf — Death of the I’.arl of Livcriiool — Mr. Canning forms ii Ministry — 
Ilcsipintion of tlic Duke — Ilis reasons for resip'niiip his scat in tlic C.ibincf, and the 
command of tlic .Army, 


HE feeling wliicli line! been engen- 
dered in England by the Dnlce’s 
espousal of tbe cause of the King 
on the occasion of Queen Caroline’s 
return, and tbe absence of any ne- 
cessity for his np))caring prominently 
in the House of Lords, or elsewhere, 
rendered the three years between 
1823 and 1S2G a blank in hia Grace’s 
public existence. Mention is rarely 
made of him in the papers and 
periodicals of the day, excepting 
in connection Math the ordinary 
chroniclings of “ The Court of 
Eashion.” He passed much of his 
time in improving his country seat, and in decorating his mag- 
nificent town dwelling. The latter became the receptacle of a 
great number of beautiful works of art, many of which had for- 
merly graced the palace of dosepli Bonaparte at Madrid, falling 
into the possession of the Duke after the battles of iSalamanca 
and Vittoria. The front drawing-room of Apsloy House was 
particularly distinguished by the high character of the paintings. 
The Italian and Spanish masters occupied conspicuous places, but 
the Duke generally preferred the Dutch scliool. Tlie familiar pictures 
of Jan Stein and Cuyp found an ardent admirer in him, and our oum 
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■WiUue came in for a share of Hs patronage The celehrated picture 
of “ The CMsea Pensionen reading the Account of the Settle of 
Waterloo f was purchased for, and still adorns the walls of Apslej 
House,* and near to it 13 a companion picture, “ The Greenwich Ten- 

1 The nirntratei Londa*^ of the iOlt Koremher, 1852, pires the follomns interesting 
abstract of WiUue’s own account of thepreparailoaof the picture — 

“ When it was known (saps Canainghsm, {n hi# that WUVjc was engaged on a 

picture for the Duke of It cUington of & nuUtaTy natare, great was the stir in the ranks of the 
army, and bkewise in society , the current of a heady fight was in the fancy of some, While 
others believed he would choose the field after the tattle was fought, and show the mangled 
rebes of war — 

lYith loany a sweet bate fatherless. 

And many a widow mourning,' 

but no one guessed that out of the wooden legs, mutilated arms, and the pension lists of old 
Chelsea he was about to evoke a picture which the heart of the nation would accept as a 
remembrance of ^Vuterloo, a battle which had filled the eyes of Britain with mingled gladness 
and tears. Amongst those who were touched by theeubject was Sir tijUoaghhy Oordoa, a 
eoldier of the old Scottish stamp, whose name appears early ui the bit of the pamter's 
admirers of whom the following entries in the painter 5 journal speak »• 

‘"JYoe 28fA, 1818 Sit Willoughby Cordon called and esprecsed a strong wish to possess 
my eleteh 0 / * The Chelsea Pensloser* ' I meetiooed the priee of sixty gtuaeas, to which he 
agreed 

‘ Dee SSrd Left a note at Apsley noose, to inform hts Cnee the Buko of Wellington 
that I had prepared a eVetch of ' The Chelsea Pensioners,* end would be proud to submit it to 
his Grace s cooslderaticn either at Apsley Souse or at Aessiogton ’ 

** Subsetinent entries show how the Duke and the artist were at cross purposes for some 
little time, ere they could come to a Otceung upon — to the latter all engrossing polnt'^the 
order of the day for his great work — 

"‘/an 24(A, ISlfl Went to dine wfih iTaydon, and when absent was so unfarttaato «s to 
miss the Duke of TYellington, who did me the honour to call about three 0 clock Bis Oroee 
looked at the sketch, but made scarcely any remark upon it, but both the Duke and the friend 
that was with him seemed to look with attentiou at ‘ Tbe edding ' and at ‘ Buncan Gray ’ 
Bis Grace said, when going, that he would call agam 

‘“25fll Sent a note to the Duke, to espress my regret, and to say that, after Tuesday, 
when my picture (‘The Penny edding') was to be delivered at Carlton House, I should bo 
at home constantly 

'“TeS 26<h Called at Apslcv House The Buke sent me out word that he had to attend 
a committee, and begged that I would call some other day 

‘“27tA t\ent to Apsley House again, and took my aketeh with me The Duke still could 
not SCO me, hut requested that I would leave my sketch ’ 

‘‘ At length, on tbe 7th of March, he calls agals at Apsley House, has an Interview with 
tbe Buke, ‘ who told me he wished to have in the picture more of the soldiers of the present 

day, instead of those 1 had put of half a centuryagu He wished me to make a slight sketch 

of the alteration, and would call on roe in a week or ten days to look at iL’ 

" The alterationa were pat in progress, but the Bake does not appear to have called tflf the 
ISthof June, the anniversary of the battle, vheu AViikie unfortunately was again absent, 
dining with Haydon, and so missed the Bnke 

“ ‘ On coming home in the evening,’ the jonnul eays — ‘ found that the Duke of VTclllngton 
had called about five o’clock, with two ladlc^ one of whom seemed to be the Duchess Jfy 
sister saw them, nnd showed them the pictures and sVetebea Ills Grace mentioned what be 
Uked and disbkcd in tho last sketch I made, and left word that he should be at home If I 
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sw7iers perusing the Description of Trafalgar^ In later years, the 
, Dulce purcliased and adorned his walls ^YiUl Sir W. iUlan’s gigantic 

cnllcd .nny morninp licforc twdvr o’clock.’ Accordingly, M’ilkir cnllcd n ivcck nftcr, Init the 
Duke ‘ pent out -n-ord he w.as enpnged, hut requested the pkclehes to be left, nnd he ivould c.ill 
upon me in a few d.ays.’ 

" The above notes chow that the Duke had a •will of his own, even in regard to a picture, 
and was precise in explaining his views. In the following passage we find that ho was open 
to conviction, nnd could yield a point or two to others in matter.s of which they might he 
.supposed to know more than hini'clf. 

“ In his objections to the introduction of the man with the ophthalmia the Duke was Arm ; 
and he was right, both in point of feeling nnd of artistic taste : — 

“ ‘ Jtiltj 12f/i. Called at Apslcy House. Mr. Long (afterwards Lord Farnborough) there, and, 
after waiting a considerable time, the Duke of Wellington c.ame from a review in the Park. He 
.showed Mr. Long the two pkctchcs of ‘ The Chelsea I’cnsioners,’ stating what he liked nnd 
disliked, and observing that out of the to o a picture might be made that would do. He preferred 
the one with the young figures ; hut, as Jlr. Long remonstrated against the old fellows being 
taken out, the Duke agreed that the man reading should be a pensioner, besides .some others 
in the picture. He wished that the piper might be put in, also the old man with the wooden 
leg; but he objected to the man with the ojdithalmia. I then asked the Duke if I might now 
begin the picture, and he said iinmcdintdij if I pleaded. 1 brought the sketches home with me.’ 

“Wilkie set to work accordingly, and painted on so unremittingly, as to injure his hc.ilth. 
On the 30th of October, 1820, he writes to Sir George Ileaumont : — ‘My picture of ‘The 
Chelsea Pensioners’ is in progress ; hut, previous to my leaving town, underwent a complete 
alteration, or rather transposition of all the figures. The efiect has been to concentrate the 
interest to one point, .and to improve the composition by making it more of a whole. The 
background is almost a correct view of the place itself, and is remarkably favourable for the 
picture.’ 

“ Mr. Cunningham s.ays : — 

“ ‘ The ‘ Waterloo Garotte ’ svas like a .spell on Wilkie diiring the svholc of the year 1821, 
and as far into the succeeding year as the month of April, wlicn it svent to the E.xhibition : 
those svho were curious in such things might have met him after measuring the ground, ns it 
were, where the scene of his picture is laid, ■^^atching the shadows of the houses nnd trees, 
eyeing every picturesque pensioner who passed, and taking heed of jutting houses, projecting 
signs, and odd gates, in the odd rabblcnrcnt of houses which, in days before the cholera nnd 
amended Liste, formed the leading street, or rather road, of Clielsca. Nor had he seen without 
emotion, as I have heard him say, the married soldiers when they returned from the dreadful 
wars ; sometimes two leg.s, ns he observed, to three men, accompanied by women, most of 
whom had seen, and some had shared in, the perils and hardships of the Spanish campaigns, 
or had witnessed the more dreadful Waterloo, and soothed or ministered to the wounded as 
they were borne from the field — 

“ ‘ When, from each anguish-laden wain, 

The blood-drops laid the dust like rain.’ 

“ ‘ With these, Chelsea mingled veterans who had been at Bunkcr’s-hill and Saratoga ; 
others were blinded with the hot sands of India or Egypt, or carried the scars of the Duke of 
York’s campaign in the outbreak of the great war of the French Eevolution. He brooded 
over all these matters. Every time he visited Chelsea, and saw groups of soldiers paid and 
disbanded, and observed their convivialities, the more -was he confirmed that the choice of the 
picture was excellent, and that even the desire of the Duke to mingle the soldiers of his own 
great battles with the hoary veterans of the American War had its advantages.’ 

“Mrs. Thompson, wife of Dr. A. T. Thompson, states, in a pleasing narrative, how Wilkie 
used to go continually to Jews’-row, Chelsea, to sketch an old projecting house, under the 
shade of which some of his groups were placed. 
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picture of the Battle of Waterioo, the only faithful representation 
of the battle that had ever appeared It possessed the pecuhar 

•“I remember,’ proceeds this ftccomplisbed lady, ‘how he rejoiced over the picturesque 
ottnbuies of Jews’ row, and loTed to eaamerate its peculiarities I do not know whether you 
know it it is a low Teniers-ltke row ot extremely mean puhlic-houses, lodyiny houses, raff- 
shops, and huckster shops, on the right band as yott approach Chelsea College It is the Pall 
Mall of the pensioners, and its projecting gables, breaks, and other irregularities, were 
admirably suited, in the artist’s opinion, for the localities of the picture which then was formed 
in his mind There Is, you know, a young child In the p etnre half springing out of its 
mother s arms The attitude of the child, which is nature itself, was suggested by a 
momentary motion which he observed in one of my children , and be asked agam and agam 
to see the child, in order to eonflrin that impression, and fix the same effect 

“ At length the picture was finished, and ready for the Exhibition in 1822 On the 2?th 
of February, klilkie writes — 

“ ' Had the honour of a call from the Duke of Wellington to see the picture lie seemed 
highly pleased with it , took notice of the black a head and old Doggy, and of the black dog 
which followed the Bines In Spain , observed that it was more finished than any I had done , 
was interested with what I told him ot the people and where they had served , and seemed 
pleased with the young man at the table, and with the circumstance that old Doggy had 
been at the siege of Gibraltar ’ 

“The picture was bung at the Boyal Academy in the centre, on the fire place, with 
Jackson s portrait of the Duke of York on the one side, and Lawrence’s portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington on the other , an arrangement with which the artist was much plea«ed The 
Duke was pleased also He was present at the opening dinner, and ‘ appeared much pleated 
with the picture, aud with the satisfaction it seemed to give to other people ’ 

“ The crashing aud crowding to tee this picture were greater than bad ever been known in 
any similar case — 

‘"Ibe battle of ^iaterloo itself,’ says Cunningbam, ‘made scarcely a greater stir in 
the land than did ‘The Iteadiug of the Gazette,' when it appeared In the Academy 
Exhibition The burry and the crush of all nnka to see it, which WUlue hat described in 
hb journal, was surpassed by (he reatify, a crowd, in the shape of a half moon, stood before 
it from morning to night, the taller looking over the heads of the shorter , while happy was 
the admirer who could obtain a peep, and happier still they who, by patient waiting, were 
rewarded with a full sight, as some of the earlier comers retired, wearied but not satisfied 
Soldiers hurried from drill to see it , the pensioners came on crutches, and brought with them 
their wives and children to have a look , and m many of the heads were portraits, these were 
eagerly pointed out, and the fortunate heroes named, sometimes with a shout Such was the 
enthusiasm which the picture inspired ’ 

“The artist, trembling for the safety of his pietnre, wrote a letter to the President, 
requesting him to cau«e a railing to be erected round it , a request which Eir Thomas 
Lawrence, with his nsual good end gentlemanly feeling, himself superintended before eight 
o clock on the very day following 

“ The Duke of ^ ellington, if not a lavisb man, was a liberal man , he thought every man 
who did his duty should bare bis due Accordingly, we find the following entries in the 
artbt s Journal — 

"‘July 20fA ItecevTCd a note from the Duke of Vi ellington, asking what he was Indebted 
for the picture 

“ ‘ Thu picture contains sixty figures, and took me full sixteen months’ constant work, 
besides months of study to collect and arrange It was ordered by the Duke in the summer 
of 1816, the year after the battle of Waterloo His Graces object was to have British 
soldiers regaling at Chelsea , and, in Justice to him, as well as to myself, it is but right to 
state that the introduction of the Ca rtle was a anbsequent idea of my own, to unite the 
interest, and give importance to the bu^ne*8 of the picture 
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rocomnicntlaiion. in liic Puko’j^ oyop. of giving pmminrnro (o 
Isapoleou nnd ilio .Fronoh troops. nuMvly showing tlio Ih'itisli h’irkl- 
Alarshal in the {li'-t!U\re.' But (his homago to iSajioloon’s military 
genius sliono eonspieuously iji other rooms in (he mansion. 'J’lierc 
were — iliere still are (for they .are inalienable from tho title of 
Wellington) numerous portraits of Kapoleon and his generals, Soult, 
jNrassena. Ac., but not a single picture of the Bulce him.self. IHs 
own friends and favourite.s in ovorv varietv of .style, from the hit- 
cal to the life-size portrait, .nhounded ; lK>rds Angle.s(‘y .and I'it/.roy 
Somerset, Ac., and the pre.sent Buohess of Wellington (then ilfar- 
ohioness of Douro), to whom the Duke was alw.ays much attached 
while of the noble owner of the mansion there was but one efiigy — 
a bust by Nollokens — which occupied by no means a consj)icuou.s 
situation in the dwelling. 

Strathfieldsayc, as each autumn c.aine round, ])resented a succc.ssion 
of yisitors, many of whom partook of the sports of tho field. “Tho 
Duke was a fox-hunter,” * spending ns many iiour.s in the saddle in 
this country, in the pursuit of healthful pleasure, as ho wa.s accustomed 
to spend in the Peniusula and the Motherlands, in the service of his 
country. 

At SlT.athficlds.ayc (ho Duke raised a monument to poor old 
Copenhagen, his favourite AVaterloo horse. 

In the year 1S2G it became neces.sary to de.spatch a special Ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburgh. The struggle of tho Greeks for liberty 
was .approaching a climax. Aided by the money and the sympathy 
of Englishmen — among whom Lord Byron occupied a foremost 
l)Ositiou’ — and still more by tho clandestine contributions of llussia. 


“‘22r,c?. Sent tlic picture to Apslry iron'ic, with n hill of the price, nhich, nftcr mnture 
ronsidenrtion, I put nt 12 GO/., i. e. tnclvc hundred Buinc.ns. 

“ ‘ 23rrf. Was told hy Sir Willoujjhhy Gordon that his Grace was satisfied to give twelve 
hundred guineas for the picture, and gave Sir W. leave to toll me so. 

“ ‘ 25//i. At the Duke’s request, waited upon him at Apslcy House, when he counted out 
the money to mo in bank-notes, on receiving uhich 1 told his Grace that I considered myself 
handsomelj’ treated by him throughout.’ ” 

1 It is from a recollection of tho general character of this picture, -nliich the writer of this 
biography had an opportunity of seeing in Apsley House some time since, that the pictoria 
sketch of the Battle of Waterloo, in a foregoing page, has been taken. 

® Jlr. Appcrly (Nimrod, as he called himself) in lus articles on tho Turf and tho Chase, in 
tho “ Quarterly Review,” could not find a more suitable peroration than this simple pliraso. 
It embodied at once a justification and a recommendation of tho sport, and exhibited its 
connection with the highest modern chh airy. 

• 3 Byron’s sympathies with tho cause of Greece, “ But li-ving Greece no more,” arc familiar 

to tie reader. He went thither to assist her with his influence and money in 1823, 
and after his arrival at Missolonghi, in January of the following year, he was appointed 
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whose connection with the Greek Church, independently of her 
political interests, had rendered her keenly alive to the results of the 
struggle, the Greeks had made considerable head against their 
jMussulman persecutors and had estabbshed a species of Provisional 
Government of their own Nothing was wanting but the open 
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espousal of her interests by some great European Power to sever the 
connection of Greece vath Turkey Hossia was prepared to make 
the declaration, and, of course, to reap her recompense m the 
establishment of her power and authontv in the Mediterranean 
Canniug saw the danger which menaced British interests To pre 
vent altogether the interference of Bussia was impossible The only 
V ay m which it could he kept within duo bounds was by inducing 
the Court of St Petersburgh to act in common with England, and 
other powers, as mediators in the quarrel between Turkey and 
Greece To this end a special embassy became necessary, and the 

Comwanfler In Cblef of *n cspfditlon then hold br the Turks He 

ectzed with Uluess In the following month uid died In April IS"! 
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Dulce of ’Wellington \ras solicited to fulfil the delicate and important 
mission. His firm unbending character — his rigid adherence to the 
path of diplomacy chalked out for him — ■were guarantees that the 
interests of Great Britain U’orc safe in his hands. The friendship 
•which the Emperor Ivicholas — for the Czar Alexander had died — 
entertained for the Duke, likewise encouraged a belief that Eussia 
would be more disposed to give way than if the negotiations were 
conducted bj’’ an English ambassador who was personally a stranger 
at the Court. 

The Dulce proceeded to St. Petersburgli. The coronation of the 
Emperor jSTicholas supplied aii excuse for the splendour of the 
embassy. His reception was all that could bo desired — it certainly 
was deserred. Upon the anniversary of the entrance of the Allied 
Armies into Paris, the Emperor p.aid him a very high compliment. 
He addressed him an autograph letter, in which he told the Duke 
that iu order to testify to him his particular esteem of his great 
qualities, and for the distinguished services ho .had rendered to 
the whole of Europe, he had given orders that the Smolensko 
Eegimeut of Infan tiy, formed by Peter the Great, and one of tlie 
most distinguislied of his army, which was formerly under the 
Duke’s command in Prance, shoidd thenceforward be called “The 
Duke of Wellington’s Eegimcnt.” 

The mission of the Duke Avas perfectly successful. It was agreed 
between England and Eussia, in concert witli Prance, Avho readily 
became a party to the ari'angcmcut, that tlie Ottoman Porte should 
be called upon to offer certain terms to the Greelcs, which the 
Greeks should be called on to accept; and thjit iilterior measures , — 
a significant phrase, comprehending a resort to arms, — should be 
adopted to obtain the assent of such of tlie parties as might prove 
refractory. The terms to be proposed Avere, that the Turkish Sultan 
should still retain a nominal sov'ereignty over the Greeks, receive 
from them a fixed annual -tribute, and have some determinate voice 
in the nomination of the authorities by whom they were to he 
governed ; but those authorities should be dfrectly chosen by the 
Greeks themselves. AU Mussulmans possessing property in Greece 
were to give it up, and receive indemnification, b}’’ some arrangement 
to be afterwards concocted. The object of the plan was “ to bring 
about a complete separation between the tAvo nations, and to 
prevent the collisions which are the inevitable consequences of so 
long a struggle.” The result of this proposal will be hereafter 
mentioned. 

At the close of 1826, the Duke of Wellington was appointed 
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Constable of the Tower of London, vacating the Govemorsbip of 
Pl)Tnouth 

Early in 1827, died, EsEnEiiiCK Boo: of Touk, the second son 
of Gloeqe III , and Commander in Chief of the British army His 
death was a subject of national gnef, — to the army the loss was 
irreparable He had been for thirty two years at its head, and his 
administration of it did not merely improve, — it created an army 
Erom the earliest date of his appointment he apphed himself to the 
correction of the abuses which at that time disgraced the internal 
organisation of the force, rendering its bravery ineffectual His 
personal experience m the Netherlands, durmg the n ar of the French 
Kevolution, had bitterly proved the necessity of extensive reforms, and 
he only awaited the opportunity which supreme command gave him, 
of carrying them out vigorously and rapidly He at once identified 
himself with the welfare and the fame of the service He possessed 
great readiness and clearness of comprehension in discovermg means, 
and great steadiness and honesty of purpose m applying them By 
unceasing diligence be gave to the common soldier comfort and 
respectability , the army ceased to bo considered a sort of pest house 
for the reception of moral lepers , discipline and rcgulanty were 
exacted with unyielding stnetness , the officers were raised by a gradual 
and well ordered system of promotion, which gave mont a chance, 
instead of being pushed aside to make way for mere ignorant rank 
and wealth The head as well as the heart of the soldier took a 
higher pitch , the best man m tbo field was the most welcome at 
the Horse Guards , there was no longer even a suspicion that 
unjust partiahty disposed of commissions, or that peculation nas 
allowed to fatten upon the spoils of the men The officer knew 
that one path was open to all, and thopmate felt that his recompense 
was secure The spirit thus produced soon showed its effects m 
the field 

“ The private character of the Buke of York, frank, honourable, 
and sincere — was formed to conciliate personal attachments, a 
personal enemy he bad never made , and a friend once gamed, 
he had never lost Failings there were he was improvident in 
pecuniary matters , his lore of pleasure, though it observed the 
decencies, did not always respect the moralities of pn\ato life, 
and his errors, in that respect, had been paraded in the public 
view by the labours of unsparing malice, and shameless, unblushing 
profligacj But m the fuhngs of tbo Duke of York there was 
nothing that was un English — nothmg that was un pnucclj , and 
tho’e whose own reflection", while thej enjoy tranquillity of conscious 
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\irtno. it'll iliom likewise through w lint (liniouliit's that trnuquillily 
must bo pursneil. even iti the moro uuironn paths, and uiuler the 
more sober lights of jirivate life, will most easily forgive the aberni- 
tions into whieh the loss fortunate are sccluoetlj amid the devious 
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paths and false and dazzling glare of courtly temptation. IS^cvcr 
was man more easy of access, more fair and upriglit in his deal- 
ings, more afiablc, and even simple, in his manners. Every one 
who had intercourse 'v\'ith him Avas impressed with the openness, 
sincerity, and kindness which appeared in all his actions ; and it was 
truly said of him that he never broke a promise, and never deserted 
a friend. Beloved by those who enjoyed the honour of his private 
intercourse, his administration of a high public office had excited one 
universal sentiment of respect and esteem.” 

The Parliament met soon after the death of the Duke of York. 
All parties in both Houses joined in panegyrising his good qualities. 
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Mr Peel said — “ The Duke had been forty-six years a soldier , and 
Trben he came into office he had declared, that no mm should, for the 
future, labour under the disadvantages which he had had to contend 
with To enumerate all the benefits which the Duke had conferred 
upon the army, it would be necessary to go through many details of 
various regulations connected with religious duties, with mihtarj 
schools, with pomts of discipline, and with the security of fair hopes 
of promotion to every man in the service But it was sufficient to 
recollect that, while the Duke of Tork held the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, every man knew that justice would be done him, and it was 
hy this, and not by the minute regulations of disciplme, that the 
English army had obtamed that plastic energy which distmguished 
the free soldier from another During the long period — during the 
ten thousand days in which the Duke of York had been m office — he 
(Mr Peel) did not think that one of those days had passed without 
his devotmg some portion of it to the business of his official situation 
No letter ever came to the office which, if it had a signature, was not 
read and attended to Individuals might frequently have mistaken 
the proper quarter to which their applications shoiild be addressed, 
but even in these cases a cinl answer was always returned, accom- 
panied by a direction, to the applicant respecting the department to 
which he ought to apply The impartiahty of the royal Duke had 
always been the theme of applause in that House, whenever his 
disposal of promotion had been brought under its notice On the 
augmentation of the army in 1825, the only lieutenants >>ho were 
promoted were senior lieutenants , no interest was allowed to into 
fere in this , and the only exception to the rule which the Duke had 
here laid down, was one which reflected anythmg but dishonour It 
was in the case of a lieutenant of the year 1814, who was promoted on 
account of his conduct at the battle of Waterloo, where the command 
of his regiment devolved upon him, all the other officers of the regi- 
ment havmg been disabled or slain In 1825, twenty-two captams 
were promoted to the rank of majors, without purchase The power 
of conferring promotion without purchase was certamly a means of 
conferring favour, but the aierago scrvico of these twenty-two 
captams, who had thus obtained majorities without purchase, was 
twenty-six years Sixteen majors were also raised to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonels, and the average semeo of these, fifteen years. 
During the whole of the tune in which the Duko of Tork was in 
office, thero had never been an instance of an officer being rai*'ed by 
purchase over the head of another, without the offer being previously 
made to that officer, or unless he had for some reason forfeited his 
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claims to promotion. Tliree-fom’tlis of the commissions ■whicli had 
been given away in the year 1825, without purchase, were conferred 
upon the sons or relations of old officers. The Duke had possessed 
extraordinary advantages, from having been in the army for forty-six 
years, and having filled the office of Commander-in- Chief for tliirty- 
six years. It was no slight encouragement to a soldier to know that 
an experienced eye observed him, while there was no greater advantage 
in a Commander-in-Chief than to know who had seen service.” 

hir. Brougham considered it no small praise to the Duke of York, 
that, “ having for so long a time held the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
he had never allowed his political principles, by which he (Mr. 
Brougham) meant party principles, to interfere in the discharge of 
the duties of his office. The best testimony of the sincerity and 
honesty with which the late Duke entertained those strong political 
sentiments which he -was known to hold upon some subjects, Avas, 
that he entertained them free from all asperity towards the persons 
who differed from him.” 

Sir E. 'Wilson said : “ It was worthy of observation, that the 
improvement which the Duke of York had effected in the discipline 
of the army, was maintained without any exaggerated severity. 'When 
his Eoyal Highness came into office, corporal punishment, which had 
been carried to so great an extent as to become a matter of oppro- 
brium in the eyes of foreigners, was considerably reduced by him; 
and it was to be hoped that the House would complete what the late 
Commander-in-Chief had begun. The kindness, the benevolence, 
and the impartiality of the Duke of York, were well known ; and 
although parties upon whose cases he judged might sometimes think 
his decisions harsh, yet in no case had any one impeached the motives 
upon which he had determined.” 

Upon the death of the Duke of York, the Eing placed the com- 
mand of the British army in the hands of the Duke of Wellington. 
In what other hands, indeed, could it so fitly have been deposited ? 
He who had led the army to victory in every part of the world in 
which he had been called upon to serve ; who had become identified 
with its honour and greatness ; who, by his rank and his position, his 
familiarity with every branch of the service, and whose name 
throughout Europe and Asia filled the trumpet of fame, was indicated 
by the common voice as the only individual in whom the serious and 
honourable trust could ' appropriately be confided. The Duke, 
however, always alive to the favour of the monarch, appreciated the 
compliment, and G-eorge IV. to render it complete, gave the Duke 
the colonelcy of the Grenadier Guards. 
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"W e now approach a new epoch m the life of the Duke of "W ellington 
Hitherto we have known him only as the warnor and the occasional 
diplomatist — the invincible commander, the astute minister plenipo 
tentiary, the courteous ambassador, or the mSeiible envoy "We are 
now to recognise the politician and the minister 

The Earl of Liverpool, who had held the office of Premier smce the 
death of Mr Spencer Perceval, was struck with paralysis in the month 
of Pehruary, 1827 The event was disastrous mits immediate effects, 
because it broke up a firm government, and gave rise to serious dis- 
sensions , but there is no doubt that its ultimate consequences were 
essentially fai curable to the course of political and rebgious freedom 
Tlie Cabinet of the Earl of Liverpool was singularly constructed It 
comprised men of great talent — good men of business, and experienced 
debaters — but the opinions they represented were of a varied and 
antagonistic character The Earl himself was mveterately opposed 
to the claims of the Roman CathoUca to political equality with Pro- 
testants and Dissenters — equally opposed to those claims were 
Lords Eldon, Bathurst, and Castlereagh , and Mr Peel and the 
Duke of 'Wellington, wero supposed to share their opinions Mr 
Canning, on the other hand, was the eloquent supporter of the 
Oathohes It had been agreed, however, between them, that 
“ Cathobc Emancipation,” as it was called, should remain, an open 
question, that is to say, every minister was at liberty to mamtam his 
own individual opinion, without attempting to lend it the mOucnco 
and patronage of his particular department Such an anomalous 
state of things could not have lasted under any other man than Lord 
Liverpool The weight of Ins character alone cemented the discordant 
matenals He was not distinguished by any brilliancy of genius, and 
was inferior to sei eral of his colleagues ns a public speaker But ho 
possessed a “sound, cautious, business mmd,” well stored with 
political knowledge His habits of business were regular and con- 
firmed, and his integrity was pure and unquestioned He was most 
disinterested, and the pubbe gave bim credit for his honesty Tlio 
Earl was never once suspected of governmg to smt mere party pur- 
poses — ho never made a speech for the pleasure of victory— be never 
entered into an intrigue to acquire or to rotam power * Ho v as as 
open and manl} in his conduct os ho was honest and prudent m his 
rc’olvcs And ns ho was quite independent of office in a pecuniary 
sense, tho world knew that, while he would do nothing unworthj of 
lus position, ho did not care to hold it if it wero incompatible with 
his com cnicnce, or rendered harassing b) cabinet dissensions Each 
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of liis colleagues know if lie resigned ilicrc would be a dilTiculiy in 
selecting a successor, and a connnon inlcrcst (hereforo held them 
together. 

The King sent for INfr. Canning iimncdiatcly that it became neces- 
sary to provide a successor to Lord Liverpool. On the subject of 
the Catholic claims, the King was inflexible, lie would not hear of 
concession. IMx’. Canning propo.'jcd then to retire ; advising his 
i\r.ajcsiy to form a Cabinet of men opposed to the Catholics c'l 
Voutraiwe. This Avould have deprived the kfinistry of its onl}' hold 
upon the popular regard, and essentially weakened its foreign 
inil lienee. The proposition was inadmissible. Canning’s colleagues 
then suggested the placing .an anti-Catholic peer at the head of the 
Government — continuing, in fact, the system adopted by the Earl 
of Liverpool. "Where was a peer combining all Lord Liverpool’s 
qualities and influence, to be found ? And what right had the anii- 
C.atholic Ministry to suppose that Canning himself, pro-Catholic as 
he was, could not conduct the, affairs of the country without making 
emancipation a cabinet quc‘-tion ? Three months were consumed in 
negotiations and correspondence. At length, on the 30th of April, 
the King insisted that i\Lr. Canning should be at the head of the 
Administr.ation,* but that that Government, like its predecessor, must 
continue divided on the Catholic question. 

"Within eight and forty hours from this declaration, seven of the 
Ministers sent in their resignation. The Duke of "Wellington not 
only resigned his seat in the C.abinct — he threw up the Command of 
the Army and the Master- Generalship of the Ordnance. 

The suddenness of the resignations c.aused a great commotion in 
the llouses of Parliament and in the country, albeit some such issue 
was expected in m.any quarters. Konc, however, excited greater 
interest than that of the Duke of "W^’cUington. “ His retirement ” — 
we quote what follows from the “ Annual Eegister ” — “ not merely 
from the Cabinet, but from the command of the army, which was by 
no means in itself a cabinet office, and might bo held with perfect 
propriety by a person who stood in no political intimacy with the 
Cabinet, seemed expressive of hostility to the new ai’rangements 
of a peculiar and very decided character. Accordingly, his Grace’s 


1 “ Canning’s refusal to give way to his colleagues upon the subject of the Premiership, was 
natural. Ho looked upon the ofRce as his ‘ inheritance.’ lie was tho last survivor of the 
great race of statesmen who had been contemporaries ■uith Pitt and Fox. As second 
Jlinister, also, in the administration of Lord Liverpool, he had a right, upon being thus con- 
sulted, to vindicate in his own person the principle of direct succession .” — Jlobert ScU’a 
"Life of Canning.” 
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explanations on this occasion 'were, on both points, expected to be f ull, 
manly, and satisfactory It is due to him that they should he given 
here in all their length and breadth ‘ He should be obhged,’ he 
said, ‘ to trouble their lordships with some details , but he would 
make them as short as possible, as he had no other reason for entermg 
upon them than a wish to vindicate his character agamst the attacks 
which had been made upon it in another place — to say nothmg of 
the abuse which had been poured on him, day after day, by a press, 
which, if not m the pay, was under the direct influence of Govern- 
ment There were two points on which he intended to trouble their 
lordships the first was, his retirement from the councils of his 
Majesty , and the second, his resignation of the office of Commander- 
in Chief In regard to the first, he had received from Mr Canning, 
on the 10th of April, a letter,* statmg that the writer had been desired 
by the lung to form a new Administration, on the principles of Lord 
Liverpool’s, and expressing a hope that lus Grace would contmue to 
form part of it This letter, their lordships would observe, did not 
contam one word of information who the persons were of whom it 
was intended that the new Cabinet should consist, or what members 
of the old Cabmet bad resigned, or were expected to resign He was 
not desired to come and receive explanation as to the evident 
omissions of the letter , nor was he referred to any person who could 
give him information on these points He had smce learned, from 
authority which could not be questioned, that this was not the Imo 
of conduct pursued towards hia other colleagues They had been 
invited to go to the intended Mmister, and receive such explanations 
as they required , or the Minister had gone to them in person to give 
them these explanations, or had sent his personal friends to give them 
for him To himself, however, no explanation was ever given, nor 
was he referred to any person who could give it Although, as he 


1 “TO ras GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINCTOV 

‘ FotBia^ Orrics Afrtl lOtA 6 p k , 1827 

‘ 3It »EAa Dr*E or Wnu'«cio’f 

The King has at ea aodleaee from wUch I haye Jast returned been graciously 
pleased to signify to mo hU Majesty a eonimanda to lay before his Majesty, with as little loss 
of time as posslhle a plan tor the rKonstmctJon of the Administration. In careutlng these 
commands it will be as much my own wlsb ai it la my duty to his Majesty to adhere to the 
prlndplet upon which Lord Urerpool ■ goremaieot baa eo long acted together 1 need not 
add how essentUlly the necompUshmeBt must depend upon your Grace a eontinulng a member 
of the Cabinet. 

• Erer my dear DuVe of W eUlngtc®, yw Grace i sincere and faithful aenant 

* CroEoB Cuivtxo ’ 
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liail Lccn on (lie niosi friendlv forms %vi!li llial ritilif lionourablc (jentlc- 
man, lio Avas somcivliai surprised at llii.s dejiarlnro from (lie forms of 
intimacy wliicli had distinguished their intercourse, still he felt no 
pique against him for his omissions, and therefore determined that 
nothing should prevent him from communicating with him in the 
most open and amicahlc manner. In that spirit he wrote to him the 
same evening,' expressing his anxiety to continue in his [Majesty’s 
councils, hut stating his wish to he informed who was to he placed at 
the head of the i\rinistry. Next day ho received [i\Ir. Canning’s reply." 
It stated, that it was usually understood, that the individual A\ho 
was entrusted hy the King with the formation of a government was 
to he himself at the head of it, and that it was not intended to depart 
from that custom in the pre.'jcni instance ; that his Grace’s letter, 
however, had hccu. suhmitted to the King, and his [^fajesty’s orders 
received, to inform his Grace that he, Mr, Canning, was to he the 
Prime Minister. Ilis Grace said, that this did not tend to convince 
him that there was any serious design that he should form a part of 
the new Cahinet ; hut he still thought it was his duty not to let his 
private feelings towards the right honourable gentleman intluenco 

* " TO ran iiiGiiT nox. Gnouen ca.nning, 

“I-ONDOK, lOt/i, 182". 

“ Mv DKAR Mn. C.VNNIhO, 

“ I have received your letter of this cveninp, informing mo that the King had 
desired you to lay before ills Wajesty a plan for the reconstruction of the Administration ; 
and that, in executing these commands, it was your ■nish to adhere to the principles on TVhich 
Lord Liverpool’s Government had so long acted together. I anxiously desire to bo able to 
servo his Jfajestj', a.s I have done hitherto in bis Cabinet, avith the same colleagues. But, 
before I can give an answer to your obliging proposition, I should wish to know who the 
person is you intend to propose to his Majesty as the head of the Government. 

“ Ever, my dear Mr. Canning, yours most sincerely, 

“ Wellinotox.” 

= "TO HIS GEACE THE DUKE OF W’ELLINGTON. 

“FonEioN OrricE, ylpii'l llfA, 1827. 

“Mv DEAR Duke op Weldinotok, 

“I believed it to be so generally understood, that the King usually entrusts the 
formation of an Administration to the individual whom it is his Majesty’s gracious intention 
to place at the head of it, that it did not occur to me, when I communicated to your Grace 
yesterday the command which I had just received from his Majesty, to add, that, in the 
present instance, his Majesty does not intend to depart from the usual course of proceeding 
on such occasions. I am sorry to have delayed some hours this ansu er to your Grace’s 
letter ; but, from the nature of the subject, I did not like to forward it without having 
previously submitted it (together with your Grace’s letter) to his Majesty. 

“ Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, your Grace’s sincere and faithful servant, 

“ George Canning,” 
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liis decision on tins great and important public question He there- 
fore considered it entirely upon its ovm grounds, and turned his 
attention particularly to the point whether he could, consistently 
with his avowed principles, jom m the new Administration He sin- 
cerely wished that he could bring himself to a conviction, that the 
new Government was to adhere to the line of policy pursued by Lord 
Liierpool He thought that it would be a great advantage, if it 
could be so constituted , but be was afraid that it would not He 
conceived that the principles of Lord Liverpool’s policy had been 
already abandoned, and that the measures of a government, consti- 
tuted on the principles of Sir Canning, would be viewed with suspicion 
by foreign governments, and would give no satisfaction to tbe people 
at home Under these circumstances, his Grace requested Mr Canning 
to communicate to his Majesty, that he wished to be excused from 
forming a part of the new Cabinet * * 

• •«••• 

“ Such were the communications which had talven place — so stood 
the facts * I have heard,’ continued lus Grace, ‘ that Mr Canning 
states to his personal friends, that my letter to bun of ilie lOtli 
instant, m which I inquired who was to be tbe head of the Govern- 
ment, gave him great offence , and I therefore wish the point to be 
fully examined, in order that your lordships may see, whether any- 
thing was done by mo which could justify him m takmg offence I 
must here inform your lordships, that early m the mouth of April, 

» “TO TUE mcnT nos george CA^^l^o 

“Lonbon, \W, IS"’ 

“lit xrtAii Mb Cabxco, 

‘ I hare leceired your letter of tbla day, and I did not undentand the one of 
yesterday eTcnlag: as you explained tt to me 1 understood from yourself that }du had in 
contemplation another arrangetnent, and I do not bel ere that the practice to irhich you rcfir 
has been so iaranahlc as to enable me to affix a meaning to your letter 'sluch it- -cords, in 
my opinion, did not conrey I trust that you wiU bare experienced no Inconi cnience from 
the delay of this answer, which 1 assure you has been oecasioncd by my desire to discorer a 
mode by which 1 could continue united with iny recent colleagues I sincerely wish that 1 
could bring my mind to the coocIdsiob that, with the best intentions on jour part, your 
Govemment could be conducted practleaUy on the principles of that of Lord Liverpool , that 
it would be generally so considered , or that it would be adequate to meet our difflcultlcs In a 
manner satisfactory to tbe Xing, or conducive to the Interests of the country As however, 

I am convinced that these principles must be abandoned eventually , that all our measures 
would be viewed with inspiclon by tbe nsual supporters of the GoTemnent , that I could do 
no good In the Cabinet , and that at last 1 should bo obliged to separate myself from It, at the 
moment at which such separation would be more inconvenient to the Xiog s servieo tbsn it 
can be at present , I must beg of yon to request his Jlajesty to excuse me from belonging to 
bis councils 

" Ever, my dear Mr Canning, yours most sincerely, 

“MtlUVOTOV • 
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] linil a I'onvi'n'ation \vi(h {iKMijjljt jKtnoiiraMo^zf'nlli'inaii. in wliicli ho 
sin'otl to mo. (!nit in ratio liia !Majo.<ty ahonhl dot-iiv him (o n'oonatruol. 
the G(n-ornmonl, ono of his platm was to rooommoiul that. 
Mr.lvohiniion. thon Chancollnr of l]jo h'voiioqiior, .‘dionld bo callod np 
to yonr lordshijv'i' dlouso. and ahouhl h(' mach* I'ir.<t. Lord of the 
Treasury ; and ] oonfoss that it was Jny intent ion, if I lind hoard 
anything more of that sohomo, to liavo proposed .snoli a modifioalion 
of it, as woidd have kept the members of (ho (dd ..Administration 
ti'gellior. I mention tlii-'i to yonr lordships, in order that yon may 
see that the language of my fir.st note Mas founded on his pn.'vions 
commnnieation to me. Koi oidy M-as the offent'o M'hich IMr. Canning 
took at my note unfonndod, but- it was quite nnjnstinable, oven upon 
the gronnd.s on which he himself had put it. When negotiations 
Mere going on for the formation of a minisi ly in 1S12, the prc.sent; 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland Mailed oji a noble lord and a noble cjirl 
for the purpo-se of consulting with them to that cfiect; but, on both 
of these occasions, he "was only commissioned by the Prince Pegent 
— he did not knoM' what place he himself M'as to occupy in the Admi- 
nistration, or M'ho M'as to be at its head — nor did he desire any place 
in the Government. This is one instance of a command to fonn an 
Administration, not necessarily implying that he to M'hom such com- 
mand is given is to be at the Imad of the Government. After that 
had failed. Lord Hastings (at that time Lord hloira) carried a- com- 
munication to a noble lord, for the purpose of forming a miuistiy, but 
he stated, that he did not knoM' how a single seat was to bo disposed 
of, or who was to be at its head. This is another instance in which 
the principle alluded to M'as not observed. But there is still an 
authority, M'hich, in this case, M'ould not be disputed, pi’oving that 
the question which I had asked ought not to have been construed 
into an offence. After the death of Mi’. Pei’ceval, Lord Liverpool 
M'aited on Mr. Canning, by command of the Prince Eegent, and 
requested that he would consent to form part of the Administration. 
Prom a memorandum of what took place on that occasion, it appears 
that the very fii’st question which Mr. Canning put to Lord Liverpool 
was, who M'as to be at the head of that Administration ? How, if 
that was the first question which the right honourable gentleman 
thought proper to put in 1812, 1 do not see why I should be censured 
n 1827. Moreover, in the right honourable gentleman’s letter it was 
stated, that, in the formation of a ministry, it was not intended to' 
depart from the line of policy adopted under the Administration of 
the Earl of Liverpool. How, if that policy were to be continued, I 
could never suppose that the right honoui’able gentleman would be 
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at the he'id I am feute that the right honourable gentleman is 
utterly incapable of misrepresenting my meaning, or of ^fully takmg 
offence , but I hid no intention of givmg offence m asking the 
question If Hr Cannmg -were Minister on the 10th why had he 
felt it necessary to lay my letter before his Majesty^ This fact 
proves that he was not then minister It is further proved, that he 
was not minister on the 11th, by what was done m another place 
In fact, he was not minister tmtil he kissed hands on the acceptance 
of office, which was not till the 12th, and on that day he had repre- 
sented to his Majesty, that he could not go on m the formation of a 
mmistry tiU his new writ was moved for, which was done on the same 
day Now it is too much that I should be accused of bemg peevish, 
hasty, ill tempered, and so on, for having asked such a question and 
then for having sent in my resignation, after having received the 
answer which I did receive ’ ’* 

It was impossible for the Duke to remain in office under a Minister 
whom he would feel iiimself bound to oppose on at least one vital 
question of domestic policy Hewouldsuppose.he said thattlielCmg 
himself differed from his Ministers on some important pnnciple of 
policy, and that he forming part of the right honourable gentleman’s 
Cabinet, but agreemg with bis Majesty, were called upon to giio Ins 
opinion, how could he give the right honourable gentleman that fair 
support which one member of the Cabinet had a nght to evpcct from 
another ^ He could have no secret understandmg upon the great 
and important question to which he was now alluding , but he must 
know the prmciple on which the Government was hereafter to bo 
conducted , and tnat principle must not only he known to him, but 
also to the public at large "Would he not have been degrading 
himself, and deceiving the puhhc, in sitting m a Cahmet with the 
right honourable gentleman at its head, whose principles lie felt 
himself bound to oppose ? It was no answer to tell him that tho 
present Cabinet acted upon the same principles with that of which 
Lord Liverpool had been the head The two Cabinets matcnally 
differed , and the chief difference between them was this, that the 
Cabinet of Lord Liverpool was founded on the principles of mam 
taming the laws as they now were, — ^whilst that of the right honour 
able gentleman was founded on the principle of subverting thorn 
Those who formed part of Lord Liverpool s Cahmet knew well what 
It was to which they pledged themselves, for they knew that his 
lordship was conscientiously opposed to nil changes m the existing 
form of government But tho«e who coalesced with the right honour- 
able goutlenian had no idea how £ir their coalition was to carry them 
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I nndervalue the .‘^ujJiiorS r.’ceived from jny noble and gallant fnrn<U 
around me— not becanpc 1 have forgotten the s^erviee^ (if the olhecn. jnnl 
Boldici'.s who acted under me- — not beeaui^e 1 no not enterlain a projjcr 
BOnsc of the gr.aoious favour atid hindne.**^ of his ^laji'Sty towards nn*. 
huthecaUKC 1 know that, whnt(wcr his Msyesty’s kindness might have 
been towards me, ho cotihl not liavc exalted me llirottgh all the 
grades of milUary rank to the very higliest. if J had not ren(h'ro(l to 
him and to mv country some service of which ho onlei'liunod a high 
Bcnse? ACiirnny man then holieve, that, wlicn I was in a situation 
which enabled me to recommend to the notice of his Itfajosty all 7ny 
former fi’iends and companions in arms, and to reward them according 
fo their merits, for the exertions which they had formerly made 
■under my command in the field, I would voluntarily resign a situation 
so consonant to my feelings and my habits, for the mere empty ambi- 
tion of being placed at the head of the G-overnment ? I know tliat I 
am disqualified for any such an otfice; and I therefore say, tliat feeling 
as I do with respect to the situation which I recently filled at the 
head of the army, — liking it, as I did, from the opportunities which 

it gave me to improve the condition of my old comrades-in-arms 

knowing my own capacity for filling that office, and my incapacity for 
filling the post of first Minister, I should have been mad, and worse 
than mad, if I had even entertained the insane project wliich certain 
individuals, for their own base purposes, have imputed to mo. It is 
equally base to say that there was any conspiracy heWeen myself and 
my colleagues, to dictate to the King the construction of a new 
Administration. I call upon any individual to whom I over mcn- 
•tioned my opinions as to the formation of a new Government to 
state in direct terms what those opinions were. I call on the noble 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who himself resigned, and 
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who, from having te accepted bia office, would be a fair mtnesa, to 
say whether there was any concert between him and any of hia 
colleagues as to their common resignation There is no conspiracy 
It la a foul falsehood to say that there was such a conspiracy I 
repeat it is a foul falsehood, and I care not who has said it ” 

In regard to hia resignation of the command of the army. Ins Grace 
said he would candidly state to the House that, when he retired from 
his Majesty’s councils, he was perfectly aware that he could not 
retam any office under the new Goremment The office of Com- 
mander in Chief placed the holder of it in a constant confidential 
relation with, hia Majesty and the Government "With the Prime 
Minister the Commander in Chief was m communication every day 
The Commander m Chief had not a control over the army, for the 
chief control was placed in the hands of the Prime Minister On 
the other hand, the Minister could not withdraw any part of the 
army in Portugal, or elsewhere, without consulting the Commander 
m Chief, he could not make up bis budget, nor introduce any reform 
mto the army m England, Scotland, Ireland, or indeed in any part of 
the world, without seeking the opinion of the Commander in Chief 
The difference which existed between hnnself and Jlr Canning, in 
pohtwal opinions, would not of itself have prevented him from retain* 
mg the office of Commander m Chief So would have foPoned the 
example of his lUuatnous and royal predecessor, and would have held 
himself aloof from all considerations of party foelmg No pohticnl 
opinions would hare prevented him, under ordmaiy circumstances, 
from, continuing either at the Horse Guards or at the head of the 
army in the field, but from the tone and tenor of the communica- 
tions which he had received from Ins Majesty, — from the nature of 
tho invitation the right honourible gentleman had originally given 
him in his first letter, to join in the new Adramistration, — and from 
the contents of tho last letter which he had received from Mj Canning 
by bis Majesty’s commands, he saw that it would be impos‘»iblo for 
him to consider the continuance of lus relation with that honourahlo 
gentleman either serviceable to the country, or creditable to himself 
He therefore sent m to his Majesty the resignation of the two offices 
which he held under the appointment of the Crown In regard both 
to them and to his situation as a member of the Cabinet, his conduct 
had not been hastily adopted He Iiad adopted it only after iljo 
most maturo deliberation which he could givo to tho subject , and the 
more he reflected on it, tho more he felt satisfied that lie bad acted 
consistently and correctly Ho had no other object in making this 
statement but that the truth should he laid before their lordslnps and 
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tlie public, and lie felt fully confident that they ivould concur in 
tbinldng that be bad been most unjustly and Avantonly accused. 

Sueb was tbe Dulcc of Wellington’s defence. 

Posterity, with all tbe advantages of accumulated evidence and the 
Duke’s clever justification before it, Avill form its oum conclusions. It is 
diflicult to believe, after all, that tbe verdict will be entirely favour- 
able to tbe Duke of Wellington. As far as buman motives can be 
penetrated tbrougb a cloud of somewbat plausible correspondence 
and apologetic oratory, it is not impossible that tbe desertion of 
Mr. Canning will be found among tbe least defensible of tbe Duke of 
Wellington’s acts. Canning was not of aristocratic origin ; bis 
father bad been a barrister; tbe bigbest positions attained by bis 
ancestors were those of mayors and county members ; one bad been 
a city knight in 1456 ; and bis mother Avben Avidowed, married a 
country actor. These Avere crimes Avbicb the proud peers of England 
neA’'er could forgiA’^e. They Avere rather magnified than palliated by- 
tbe brilliant talents of G-eorge Canning ; for tbe pre-eminence Avbicb 
bis abibty assured him added the pangs of jealousy and mortification 
to tbe intensitj'' of patrician dislike. J?arvemt" AA'as ever upon tbe 
lips of those who held by their pedigi’ees ; and they rendered homage 
to an intellectual brilliancy they could neither comprehend nor rwal, 
Avitb marked and ungracious reluctance. Tbe Duke of Wellington 
was not of this latter class, for be bad a mind fully capable of esti- 
mating tbe high qualities of others ; but, nevertheless, be stood very 
much upon bis order — be was at tbe bead of tbe aristocracy of rank, 
and never could thoroughly relish contact Avitb men of plebeian 
descent. All bis favourite generals and aides-de-camp were persons 
of family, and be debgbted in adA'ancing to posts of consequence 
those who cast tbe lustre of an ancient name upon their trust. 

Besides this foundation for a disinclination to seiwe tmder Canning, 
tbe Duke was obnoxious to tbe imputation of desiring supreme 
power. It was natural that be should seek tbe Premiership. He 
bad been so long accustomed to almost irresponsible command, that 
it may be presumed be Avisbed for a revival of absolute authority. 
It is true that he modestly chid himself when bis ambitious vieAvs 
were hinted, and that be even declared be should be “ mad ” to covet 
an office for which be was disqualified ; yet in tbe face of all this be 
■soon ^afterwards became Prime Minister, and carried out tbe very 
pobey which be professed to constitute tbe obstacle to bis co-opera- 
tion with Canning ! The inference is fair, that, in refusing to serve 
imder Canning’s premiership, tbe Duke hoped that great embarrass- 
ment .Avould be experienced by Canning in tbe formation of a 
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Ministry, and that m abandoning the task m despair, tbe Duke 
hira'ielf — avowedly tbe first of tbe Anti-Catholie section of the 
Cabinet — would be sent for The Duke was premature in that 
calculation, if he really made it Canning formed his government, in 
which n ere comprehended some very superior men * Lord Dudley, 

‘ “ Mr Canning and Lord Dndley MpeciaUy, the men of the greatest talents in the party , 
vere truly fhmiidahlc Possessing la an equal d^rcc all the resources of accurate and 
cstcnsire information, aU the poireis of acute reasoning and lively fancv, and all the accom. 
phshments of the most finished classical edncation, they differed rather in the degrees to which 
habit and accident had fitted them for aetoal bnsine*^ and in the strength of their under 
standings as isfluenecd hy their inclinations, than in the genius or the acquirements which 
might inspire or had trained their oratory Mr Canning was the more powerful declaimei^ 
Lord Dudley had the more original fancy and the sharper wit , although in every Vind of 
wit. and humour, Mr Canning, too, greatly escelled most other men Lord Dudley could 
follow an argument snth more sustained acuteness, while Mr Canning possessed a sVill in 
statement which frequently disposed of the matter in dispnte before his adversary was aware 
that his fianh had been, as it were turned and thus spared himself the labour of an elaborate 
attack by argumentation Doth prepared for their greater exhibition* with extreme care, 
and wrote more than almost any other modem orators , but Mr Canning bad power* of 
extfmport debating which Lord Dudley had either never acquired, or hardly ever ventured to 
exert In habit* of business and the faculties which these whet, or tram, or possibly 
bestow, ^Ir Canning bad, of course, all the advantage which could be derived from a long 
life in oSieo acting upon abiUues of so high an order Cut that Lord Dudley only wanted 
aueh training to equal him in these respects, wa* apparent from the masterly performance of 
hU official duties, which marked bis short administration of the Foreign Department in ISS* 
Here, however, all parallel between these eminent individuals end* In strength of mind in 
that ftrmses* of purpose which make* both a man and a statesman, there wa>. Indeed, little 
coTDpatlson between them Doth were of a peculiarly sensitive and even irritable tempera 
ment , and (his, while h affected their manner, and followed thrm into debate, quitted them 
not In the elo<et or the Cabinet But in Mr Canning the weakneaa bad limits which were 
not traced in the nervous temperament of Lord Dndley lie suffered all tiis life under «hat 
afterwards proved to be a diseased state of the system, and, after making the misery of part 
of bis existence, and shading the bappinc'v even of Its hrlgbtest portion*, It ended in drawing 
a dark and dismal curtain over bis whole faenlties towards the elosc of bis life The re*ult of 
the same morbid temperament was a want of fixed Inclination— a wa^ericg that affected his 
Judgment as well a* his feelings— an incapneily to form, or, nfter forming to abide by any 
fixed resolution MIth the*e men was jomed Mr Ilnskisson, than whom few have ever 
attained as great Infiaencc m this country, with so few of the advantages which are apt to 
captivate senates or to win popular applause, and, at the same time, with so few of the 
extrinsic qualUSe* which, In the noble and the wealthy, tan always make op for such natural 
deficiencies lie was not fiuent of epeeeb naturally, nor had much practice rendered him a 
ready speaker he had none of the graves of diction, whether he prepared himself (if he ever 
did so] or trusted to the moment His manner was peculiarly ungainly His atalement* 
were calculated rather to excite distiost than to win eofifidence Tet, with ail tbi*, be 
attained a station in the lIou*e of Commonv, which made him ns much listened to a* (be most 
e>'n*ummate debaters, and upon (he questions to which be, gcaertUy speaking, confined 
I ira«e f the great iratters of commerce and finance, he delivered himself with almost oracular 
ovrtanty of eff -et This iiicccs* be owed to the thorough knowledge which he ixissesicd of 
bt* saHjrtU, the perfect clearness of his nnderstanding the kecnneM with which he could 
aoply hi« la'ormatlon to the purpose of the debate, the acuteness with which he eonid unravel 
th* argumeni, and espose an adversary t weakness, or expound his own doctrine* la respect 
o' b * po licxl purity, he did not stand very high with any party lie had the same Intense 
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CHAPTEB X. 

The Dutie, by an amendment, destroys Mr Canning's Corn Bill — Death ef Mr Canning — The 
Goderich Ministry — The Bake resumes the commiind of the Amy — Break.np of the 
Goderich Administration — The Bake becomes Prune Minister. 

EW Parlianjcntaty Sessions have 
been of greater interest and im* 
;portaDce than that of 1827-28. 
All the great questions which then 
divided the State councils into 
strong parties of decided opinions 
were agitated and discussed with 
Tehcmenco, and not unfrequently 
with-rancour. The claims of the 
Eoman Catholics to manumission 
from political trammels — the Com 
Iiaw8,with their protective evils — 
the state of Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation — the condition of the I>aw— and the Shipping Interests — 
engaged close attention, and gave rise to acrimonious debate and 
personti diSexence.* 

Tho Cora lAw question agmn brought the Duke into antagonism 
with Mr. Canning. 

* Moore’s Urcly lament o’er Core and Cathcdles may be recalled to the reader’s reeoUee- 
Uoa — 

What 1 tUU those two iafrraal queMlons 
That vlth our meals, and alumbcrs mix— 

That spoil our tempers and discstions, 

Eternal Cora sadCathoUesI 

Cod* t orcre there eT»r two eueb bore* ’ 

>pthbiR eUe Ulk’d Bl|;ht or morn— 
hotUluR in doors or out of doors 
But cndleasCathotles uuICoru' 
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Previous to ilie recess, occasioned by the interregnum in tlie 
Ministry, a corn bill had passed the House of Commons. It vas 
brought up to the House of Lords in J^Iay, 1827 ; Avas rend a first 
and a second time. A debate took place on the 2Sth May, pre- 
paratory to its being referred to a committee, and an amendment, 
proposed on that occasion b}' Lord IMalmesbury, AA*as defeated. In 
committee, some important amendments were made, and several 
vrliich were proposed were lost. But one, brought forward by the 
Duke of Wellington, se.alcd the fate of the bill. By the bill, as it 
had been sent up from the Commons, the duties payable on foreign 
grain and the prices in the home marlcct at Avhich they should 
become payable were the same, whether that grain were brought 
directly from the foreign port into the liome marlvet, or having been 
imported, was stored up in bond under the warehousing system. The 
Duke of Wellington, insisting on the .absolute necessity of preventing 
the warehousing system from being a vehicle of fraud, by its operations 
on the averages, moved that “no foreign com in bond should be 
taken out of bond until the .aA'erage price of corn should haA'e reached 
sktj'-siv shillings:” and he added his belief tliat the Ministers were 
not indisposed to accede to this proposal. Lord Goderich, the 
. Chancellor of the Evehequer stated, on the contrary, that so far from 
being ready to give an assent to such a clause, it was at direct 
variance with tlie essenti.al principles of the bill, as an establishment 
of that system of prohibition which the bill removed, and would, if 
persisted in, occasion the loss of the bill altogether ! Lord Goderich 
added, that it was singular that the noble Duke, with all his opportu- 
nities, should only now have discerned the imperfections of the bill ; 
for, be it remembered, the bill was passed Avhile the Duke Avas a 
member of the Government. The Duke rejoined that ho was no 
party to the framing of the bill, which he had never seen until it was 
printed ; and although he had supported its general principles for the 
benefit of the country, he was not therefore to be considered as 
pledged to the whole detail of its particular clauses. On a division, 
•the Ministry were left in a minorily, and the bill Avas lost. 


ICever ■vr'crc sutsh a brace of pc<£, 

AATiilo Ministers, stiU n'orse tb" eiiaer. — 
Skill’d but in feathering their 

Plague us with both, and ziuur. 

So addled in my cranium meet 
Popery and Com, that o*t I - t.’“ 

Whether this year ’tr-as -- mt 

Or bonded Papists th<w It* oat. 
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Of coxirse there “was a great dinsion of sentiment upon the subject 
of the virtues or othennse of the lost bill The great body of the 
pubhc, hon'ever, seemed more ali\e to the nature and causes of the 
Duke of "Wellrngton’s opposition, than to the probable mischiefs or 
prospective advantages of the bill itself, and it became necessary 
that a long correspondence, explanatory of the source of the mis 
understandmg, should be published This corre‘«pondence took place 
between the Duke of "Wellington and ]VIr Huskisson, who was 
alleged to have been favourable to an amendment , and from tlus it 
appeared that the Duke had mistaken Mr Huskisson, and had also 
mistaken Lord Goderich, who, he conceived, had consented to the 
Duke’s proposition * 

Mr Cannmg was exceedingly hurt at the failure of the bill , and 
in the House of Commons, upon a later night, he declared that, from 
the correspondence between the Duke and Mr Huskisson, he “was 
not convinced that the former did not labour under some misapprehcn 
Bion, and did not think that he was domg that winch was beneficial ” 
He could not, he said, “ exclude from his consideration, that even so 
great a tnan as the Duke of Wellington had leen made an instrument 
in the hands of others on that occasion History afforded other ^ 
instances m which equally great men had been made the instruments 
of others for their own particular views ” 

This was an unfortunate, and, there can ho no doubt, a most 
unmerited imputation The Duke was tho very last man m the 
world not to perceive the designs of others, and the very first to 
resent any attempt to convert lum into a tool Mr Peel particularly 
animadverted on the unlucky expression, charactensmg it as a vain 
attempt to cast obloquy on a public man, who, on tho anniversarj of 
Waterloo,* if on no other, ought not to be subjected to unfoxmded 
charges Tho House of Lords, as far as etiquette and tho rules of 
tho House permitted, took notice of the unwi'«o imputation, and out 
of doors it was freely canvassed, — neither tho Duko nor Mr Canning 
gainmg much by tho occurrence 

3Ir Canning's Jlmistry was brought to an abrupt conclusion bj 
las death, which took place on the 8th of August, 1827 Ho had 
caught cold at tho funeral of the Duke of York , before ho had fairly 
recovered from it, ho was assailed by rheumatism, acquired by sitting 
under a tree m tho open nir, while yet warm with exercise During 
the hncf tenure of his power as Pnmo Minister, ho was impelled to 
great exertions to carry mtnsures m the fjco of tho strong opposition 
which arrojed itself against him, — tho uUra-LiberaLi on tho ono 


Tte Cebitetoc^ plMC rathe 18th ef June, 1827 
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Tiand, the bitter old Tories on the other. While the excitement 
lasted, he was sustained; hut the session over, “the terrible elfects” 
of the mental harassment and bodily labour he had endured began 
to manifest themselves. “ There was leisure,” says his graceful 
biographer, “ for the fatal struggle between disease and the powers of 
life.” And amidst the frightful contest came the fatal rheumatic 
attack.’ — 


“ England mourned her orator, i 
Who, bred a statesman, still was born a wit,” 


and the nation decreed him a public funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
where he lies at the foot of Pitt’s tomb. 

The treatment which Canning experienced at the hands of the 
Dulce of WelKngton was felt the more acutely by the public, and 
denounced with the greater vehemence, because it appeared in some 
measure to have accelerated the statesman’s death. If we call to 
mind that, when the Duke was serving in the Peninsula, continually 
exposed to the obloquy of a factious opposition, who now attacked 
the reputation of the G-eneral, and anon assailed the Ministry, he 
found in George Canning the most eloquent champion, the most 
enlightened and enthusiastic supporter, it augments our regret that, 
upon whatever pretext, the Duke should have severed himself from 
the Prime Minister at a critical moment. 

The hCnistry, bereft of the commanding talents of Canning, 
became a caput mortuum. Lord Goderich (late Mr. Prederick 
Kohinson) was appointed Pirst Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Herries 
— a capital man of business, who had been Secretary to the Treasury 
under Lord Liverpool’s Government — came in as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The appointment was distasteful to the Whigs; and 
Lord Lansdowne even waited upon the King, to resign the seals of 
the Home Department, under the mistaken impression that the Kin g 
had forced Mr. Herries upon Lord Goderich, whereas the latter had 
recommended Mr, Herries to the King. 

The Duke of Wellington resumed the office of Commander-in- 
Chief upon Mr. Canning’s demise, thereby strengthening the 
original impression that personal dislike had really had some influence 
on his previous withdrawal. 

There are not many of the Duke of Wellington’s general orders of 
1827 which serve to illustrate his manner of commanding the army 
on a peace establishment. We And him engaged in settling some 

1 “ Our last, our best, our only orator .” — Tlte Age of Bronze, 
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disputed points regarding tbe comparative rank of civil and militaiy 
officers, and the interference of District General Officers ivith the duties 
of the Ordnance Department, but nothing else of moment presented 
itself We may imagine, hoTvever, fiem these that he preserved the 
pcremptor} tone of command to which he had accustomed himself 
in the Penmsula, and we have evidence that, for all his measures, he 
gave clear and unanswerable reasons in the fewest words possible 
His economy of language he carried to a remarkable extent, and 
he recommended its adoption by the officers generallj — “If 
officers abroad,” he wrote, “ will have no mercy on each other in 
correspondence, I entreat them to have some upon me , to confine 
themselves to tbe strict facts of the case, and to write no more than 
is necessary for the elucidation of their meaning and intentions ” 

Lord Goderich’s Ministry was veiy short lived borne misunder- 
standing with !Mr Hornes, ansuig out of the introduction of Lord 
Althorp into the Jlinistry, appeared to strike the feehle Premier 
with a moral paralysis He had conceived a notion that Jlr Hemes 
was the comer stone of his Government, and that bereft of his confi 
dence and cordial co operation, it could not endure Under this 
strange hallucination he resigned, after a sei en montlis’ ftchlo tenure 
of power 

The King, seeing the hopelessness of any reliance upon the Whigs, 
and aware of the commanding position which the Duke of Wellington 
was acquiring in the House of Lords, now sent for him, and commis- 
sioned his Grace to form a new Cabinet This was on the 8th of 
January, 1S28 

After so recent a disclaimer of his fitness for the office of Prime 
Jlinister as that nhich was more than implied m his speech justifica 
tory of his refusal to form ono of Mr Canning’s Cabmet, the readi- 
ness with n Inch the Duke accepted the charge cicited public surpn^e, 
and no small measure of public vituperation What ’ after dcclanng 
that ho ^^ould bo “mad” to take such an office — after disavowing 
the remotest wish to undertake such a responsihihtj — at once and 
unhesitatingly to assume the trust* Such conduct was preposterous 
— at an} rate it was glaring!} inconsistent 

But tho’»e who so deemed of tlio Duke’s conduct knew him not 
Tlic} were not aware that in him lo} alt} was an ingrained principle 
— the wish of his Sovereign an imperative and irresistible law All 
considerations v antshed before the obligations of dut} If tbe Duke 
could not accomplish what was required of him, he at least ftlt 
himself under an obligation to make the attempt Tlio desire of the 
King nerved him for the efibrt— failure might be unfortunate and 
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inorlifji'ing. bnl iHsobedicncc ^v.^s a crime of ihc lilghe.'!l. magiiiliidc, 
iSnoli wore 111.=; feelings \ipon llio sul'jocl. and llio.‘-o wlio had allcn- 
iively watched his previous career justly g.avc Inhn full credit for 
integrity of intention. 

On the 29th of .T.annary, spe.alcing in the JTonsc of Lords of his 
acceptance of the olllcc of Prime jNfinisler, he s.^id, — “ "When 1 
received his ]\rajo&ly’s command.s to give my opinion re.spccting the 
formation of a I^Iinishy, it was far from my wish to jdace myself at 
its head, or to t.akc any oflice other than that which 3 .already held; 
but finding in the coui'se of the negotiation which arose out of the 
commands of his M.ajesty, a ditficultyin getting another individual to 
fill the place, and that it was the unanimous wish of those who are now 
my colleagues that 1 should take it, I detenhined to accept it ; hut 
having so determined I resigned the oflice of Commander-iji-Chicf.” 

The Duke had a difllcult card to play in the construction of his 
C.abinet. 'Had he followed the bent of his own inclinations, in all pro- 
bability he would have formed a phalanx of ultra-Tories, prepared to 
ride I'ough-shod over the Liber.als, coiitc <jtn conic, or to stand or fall 
by a stern resistance to every species of innovation upon existing 
insHturions, The feeling of the country was, however, loo strong 
upon certnin questions to admit of so daring a measure. Compromise 
— a thing the Duke detested — was indispensable in the first instance, 
to prevent too marked and open a displaj' of public hostility. The 
countr}' watched until anxiety the proceedings of the Duke. It was 
not long kept in suspense. lie re-c.allcd oMr. l^cel to the Cabinet, 
and Mr. Goulburn; retaining Mr. lluskisson. Lord Dudley and 
M'ard, Mr. Grant (aftcrwai-ds Lord Glenclg), Mi\ Lamb (afterwards 
Lord Alelbourne), and Lord P.almcrston, — all men favourable to tho 
policy of ]Mr. Canning. 

To liold together a divided Cabinet upon the plan in force since 
Lord Liverpool accepted oflice, was not a difllcult matter when the 
Ministry loved place for its o\vn sake, and the Premier was indifierent 
about tho degree of practical assent yielded to Ins riews. The Duke 
had very willingly taken a share in a government where ho was 
allowed free scope for his opinions, unthout incurring any risk of 
receiving his conge. It was otherwise when he came to the top of the 
tree. He who had commanded so long, and who was always impatient 
of opposition to his plans, was not Idcely to extend to his subordinates 
the latitude of political sentiment he had been permitted to enjoy. 
Accordingly, the arrangements at first made, as they did not combine 
the elements of permanent existence, were, as we shall presently see, 
of very brief duration. 
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The parliamentiry session of 1828 commenced on the 29th of 
January The speech from the throne cnrefully eicluded any allu- 
sion to the subjects then engaging the thoughts of the people of 
England It •n'as entirely conned to a summar} of the foreign 
policy of the previous year in respect to the intervention in the 
affairs of Greece In the attempt to carry out the treaty for the 
reconciliation of Turkey and Greece, a collision had taken place 
between the British fleet, commanded by Admiral Codnngton, and 
the fleet of the Ottoman Porte at Navarmo This collision being 
called in the speech an “ untoward event,” a sharp debate was raised 
upon the whole question , and there it ended 

The Duke, untrammelled by any promises or recommendations from 
the throne, at first determmed to observe a passive domestic policy, 
allowing the Opposition to bring forward tbeir favourite measures 
and regulating his assent or resistance by the national feeling of 
the hour 

Lord John Eussell opened the L'lberal ball on the 20th of February, 
by bringing forward a motion for the repeal of the Test and Corjiora* 
tion Acts These Acts, passed in the reign of the second Charles, 
for the purpose of curbing and punisluog the sects whoso votes and 
exertions had contributed to lus father’s death, excluded Dissenters 
from offices of trust and power, and closed tho doors of all corpora* 
tions against them, unless they consented to take tho sacrament 
according to the ritual of the Church of England It is true that an 
Annual Indemnity Bill relieved them from these disabilities, but as 
it was at any time — in any one year — liable to be opposed and sus- 
pended, the position of the Dissenters was not as firm as their 
modem loyaltj and the principles of religious toleration demanded 
After considerable discussion, the motion for tho repeal of the Acts 
v\a3 earned, much to the alarm of tho Iligh Church part) in the 
House of Commons In tho House of Lords it encountered con- 
siderable opposition from the bench of Bishops and tho Tones of the 
old school Ihcj beheld danger to the Protestant Church m the 
slightest relaxation of tho di'qoalifymg laws, and would hear of no 
alteration m the j\cts The strong common sense of tho Duke of 
Wellington turned the scale When it came to him to expre'»3 the 
pcutiments of tho Goicromcnt, he declared himself, on tho l7th of 
Apnl, m these terms — 

“I fullj agree that tho security of the Church of England, and tlio 
union existing hetween it and the State, depend neither on the law 
about to he repealed hr the present bill, nor upon the provisions of 
this measure itself That union and security, which we must all 
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desire to see continued, depend upon tlie oaili taken by bis oMajesi}’’, 
to u'bieb we arc all, in our respective stations, parties, and not only 
on that oatb, but on the Act of Settlement, and the dificrent acts of 
\mion from time to time agreed to; all of ^vbich provide for the 
intimate and inseparable union of Cliurcb and State, and for tbc 
security of both. 

“ Tbc question is, "Wbat seciu'ity does tbc existing system of laws, 
as they now stand, atlbrd tbc Churcb cstablisbmcnt ? bfy Lords, I 
am very dubious as to tbc amount of security aflbrded tbrougb tbe 
means of a system of exclusion from otHcc, to be carried into eflect 
by a law wbicb it is nccessaiy to suspend b}' an annual act, that 
admits every man into ofllce whom it was tbc intention of tbe 
original framers of tbc law to exclude. It is perfectly true it was 
not tbe intention of those wbo brought in that suspension law 
originally, that .dissenters from the Church of England should be 
permitted to enter into corporations under its provisions. Tbe law 
was intended to relieve those whom time or circumstances bad 
rendered unable to quabfy themselves according to tbe system wbicb 
Government bad devised. However, the dissenters availed them- 
selves of tbc relaxation of tbe law, for the purpose of getting into 
corporations, and this tbc law allowed. What security, tlicn, I ask, 
my Lords, is to be found in the existing sj^stera ? So far from 
dissenters being excluded by tbc Corporation and Test Acts from 
aU corporations, so far is this from being tbe fact, that, as must be 
well known to your lordships, some corporations are absolutely and 
entirely in tbe possession of dissenters. Can you suppose that tbe 
repeal of laws so inoperative as these can aflbrd any serious obstacle 
to tbe perfect security of tbe Church, and tbe permanent union of 
that establishment with tbe State ? Tbe fact is, that tbc existing 
laws have not only failed completely in answering their intended 
purpose, but they are anomalous and absurd — anomalous in their 
origin, absurd in their operation. 

“ If a man were asked tbe question, at bis elevation to any corpo- 
rate office, whether be bad received tbe sacrament of tbe Chiu’cb of 
England, and if be said ‘ 'No,’ be lost every vote that bad been 
tendered on bis behalf, and there Avas an end of bis election ; but if, 
on tbe contrary, by accident or design, be g‘ot in without tbe question 
relative to tbe sacrament being put to him, then the votes tendered 
for him were held good, and bis election valid, so that no power 
could remove him from tbe office wbicb be held. I ask, is there any 
security in that ? My noble friend says that tbe original intention 
of tbe framers of these acts was, that tbe sacrament should not be 
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taken by dissenters , but the law requires that a man, on entering 
into any corporation, shall receive the sacrament without regard to 
his religious belief Thus an individual, whose object it is to get 
into a particular olEce, may feel disposed, naturally enough, to t^e 
the sacrament before his decbon, merely as a matter of form , and 
thus a sacred nte of our Church is profaned, and prostituted to a 
shameful and scandalous purpose 

I confess, my Lords, I should have opposed this bill if I thought 
it calculated to weaken the securities at present enjoyed by the 
Church However, I agreed not to oppose the bill, though I con- 
sented in the first instance to oppose it, m order to preserve the 
blessings of religious peace I was willing to preserve the system 
which had given us this peace for forty years , for, during that time, 
the name and the claims of dissenters had not been beard of But 
now they have come forward, and their claims are approved of by a 
great majority of the House of Commons , and the bill has come up 
to this House If it be opposed by the mnjonty of this House, it is 
to be feared, now that the claims are made, tliat such an opposihon 
will carry hostility throughout the countiy, and mtroduce a degree 
of rancour mto every panah of the kingdom, nhich I should not wish 
to be responsible for " 

Again, upon the 2l3t of Apnl, the Duke said “I have not called 
on your lordships to agree to this bill because it lias been passed by 
tbc House of Commons , I merely assigned that as one of the reasons 
which induced me to recommend the measure to your lordships I 
ccrtamly did allude to tbc focling m favour of the bill which has for 
some time been growing up m the House of Commons as a good 
reason for entertaining it m your lordships’ HoU'O, but other 
reasons also operated on my mind Jinny indinduals of high 
eminence m the Church, and who aro as much mtercsted as anj 
other persons in the kingdom m tho preservation of the Constitution, 
have expressed themselves as being favourable to an alteration of tho 
law The religious feelings of tho'’© venerable persons disposed thorn 
to cutertam this measure, because thej felt strong objections to tho 
sacramental test Under these circumstances, uashing to advance 
and preserve the blessings of religious peace and tranquillity, — con- 
ceiving tho present a good opportunity for securing to tho country 
BO inestimable an advantage, 3 ftlt it to bo my duty to recommend 
this mcasuro to j our lordships It is on all the«c grounds that I 
support the bill, and not on the single ground — tho circumstance of 
its having been earned in the IIou«c of Commons — ns a noble lord 
has stated I am not one of thi»o who consider that the best rooana 
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of prcscmug tlio constitution of this country is by rigidly adhering 
to measures which have boon called for by particular circumstances, 
because those measures havo'bccn in existence for two hundred j'cai’s; 
for the lapse of time might render it pi*oper to modify, if not to 
remove them altogether. 

“ I admit, my Lords, that for about two hundred years the religious 
peace of the country has been preserved under these bills ; but, when 
Larliamcut is discussing the best means of preserving the constitu- 
tion of the country, it is surelj' worth while to inquire whether any, 
.and what changes, in what have been deemed the scematies of the 
Church, can safely be made, so as to conciliate all parties. 

AU I hope is, that 3 'om' lordships will not unneccssaril}' make 
auj' alteration in the measure that would be likely to give dissatisfac- 
tion ; that your lordships will not do anything which maj’’ be calcu- 
lated to remove that conciliating spirit which is now gi’owing up, — a 
spirit that will redound to the benefit of the country, and which, so 
far from opposing, we ought, on the contrary, to do everything to 
foster .and promote.” 

The' result of the discussion was the repeal of the Acts, — the old 
religious test being replaced by a “Declaration ” from the holder of 
office that he would never exert .any power or infiucncc he might 
possess, in virtue of his office, to injure or subvert the Protestant 
Church. 

If one large section of the British public had riewed the accession 
of -the Duke of '\^^eIlingtpn to supreme cirdl power with doubt and 
alarm, the confidence with which he now inspii’ed it, in tlie liberality 
of his A'iews, was counterbalanced bj'- the dread which the opposite or 
Church section entertained of his latitudinarianism. “ Since,” said 
they, “ the door is thus opened to the dissenters, we have no security 
that the Homan Catholics wiU not be allowed to rush in and destroy 
the sacred edifice of Protestantism — the bulwark of liberty — the 
guarantee of nniversal peace.” Apparently to calm this apprehen- 
sion, but in reality because the subject was incidentally introduced, 
the Duke, on the 28th of April, said, in his place in the House of 
Lords : — 

“ There is no person in this House whose feelings and sentiments, 
after long consideration, are more decided than mine are, with respect 
to the subject of the Homan Catholic claims ; and I must say, that, 
until I see a very great change in that quarter, I shall continue to 
oppose the Emancipation of the Catholics.” 

The phrase “until I see a very great change in that quarter,” 
was very ambiguous. What change did the Duke desne ? A change 
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in the temper of the Catholics, irlio ■were then “agitating” the 
subject Tvith uneiampled ferronr^ A change m the ■news of the 
Protestant party — or 'wbat? Speculation became rife upon the 
s'ubject , and irhile the Church party drew inferences favourable to 
their views from the declaration of feehngs and sentiments, 

the Ijiberals gathered hope from the vague allusion to a possible 
alteration * 

A reform in the Parliamentary representation had been a standing 
dish "With a section of the House of Commons for more than a 
quarter of a century On the broad pnnciple of taking from tiie 
landed aristocracy of the House of Peers the power of nominating 
members subservient to their views, the question had been argued 
with vigour and eloquence by some of the most enlightened and inde- 
pendent members of the Lower House, who also contended for a 
system which would give to a large portion of the country, still unre- 
presented, the right of sending members to assert their views and 
interests Until 1827 the subject made little progress, because tlio 
advocacy of reform had been volunteered by a class of populantj- 
hunting men whose station in society was comparatively obscure, and 
their mode of advancing their opinions distasteful to tho better 
classes In point of fact, the very prospect of a new system which 
should introduce such persons as Jtr Cohbett and Mr Hunt* into 

^ Tbt tlaias 0? Uie Wotnaa CalboUw bid iUtnlicti oT tte HmVc »l tti% m\int 

ptriod of bis Parliamcntarr carc«r mUncing even tben (UOS), belwcta Ju'iiee and 
cxp«di«sc7, the llanauTahlc Arthur W e«le7 (as the name vas then spelt) thus spoVe, in the 
Irish House of Commons — “ He had no objection to gieinp the Tomaa Cathollca the beaeflU 
of the Constitution, and, in hU opinion, the bDl (aUudmgr to some b U then Introduced] con. 
ferred them in an ample dc^ee, but the motion of the honourable genUemaa seemed 
calculated to promote disnnion W ith the bill as it stands, the rrotcstanti arc satuded and 
the Homan Catholics arc contented Wbp, then, agitate a question arhich map disturb botht 
—A gentleman has sold that admitting the 40 j freeholders of the Homan Catholic persuasion 
^'a cVjc’.lflou sAO.dsilxht Vcotic«AanA etAa.V.'.ihsMn,h 1 . 0 . Itelawl , aad he bAs. 

founded this as«ertion upon a supposition that the Homan Catholics will, in tolmg, be directed 
by their priests But hare not Homaa CalhoUes, like HrotC'tanU, Yarlons interests and 
Tarious pa'slons, by which they arc sirayedt Thelaflueace of tbeir landlords— -their good or 
bad opinion of the candidates— their osrn interests— and a thousand other tnotivest It 
appeared to him that they would not Tote in a body, or as bad been i>uppo«cd, if the bill 
should pars In ita present form , but if the moUon of the houourable gentleman should he 
adopted, then. Indeed, they would nndoubtedlyunite in support of T-oman Catholic candidates ** 
rrerlout to this on seconding the Address lu answer to the tpcbch from the throne, the young 
member for Trim said — ‘ In regard to what had been recommended in the speech from ths 
throne re«peetlng our Catholic fellow^bjects, he could not repress expressing hli approbation 
on that head he bad no doubt of the loyalty of the Catholles of this country, and he (rusted 
that when the question would be brought forward, respecting that description of men, that 
vs would lay aside all animosities, and act with ntodcraticn and dignity, and not with the 
fary and xlolenre of partisans • 

* Cobbett was a man of humble origin who had once been a prirato so dier Of t s ronf 
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Parliaincnl; was oficnsivc alilcc to tlic aristocracy and to the middle 
classes, and originated a strong and cficctivc opposition. But 
1828 circumstances liad occurred wliich so powcri’ully illustrated the 
necessity for purifying the elections, that public opinion began to 
undergo a material change. The House of Commons had convicted 
the burgesses of Penryhn, in Cornwall, of gross and prevailing bribery, 
and had passed a bill disqnalif\'ing the borough, and transferring its 
right of electing two members to Hranchcstcr. East Petford,] too, 
in ICottinghamshire, had also been found guilty of corruption, 
and a bill was brought in to transfer its franchise to Binningham. 
The House of Lords, dreading the loss of borough influence, repu- 
diated the first bill, and the second (East Potford) only acquired 
partial favour in the Lower House. It was deferred for a session, 
East Petford remaining for a time without a representative. 

In the discussions upon the East Petford Bill, a circumstance 
occurred which, bearing particular!)' upon the Hulce of H’ellington’s 
ministerial career, demands special mention. 

Amongst the “ Canningites ” who had remained with the Duke 
was jMr. Huskisson,a man of talent, attached to office, whoso political 
opinions hung rather loosely about him. Tlie G-overnment opposed 
the East Petford Bill. Mr. Huskisson, however, had upon a previous 
occasion, given a pledge to the House of Commons that ho should, 
when any one borough became disfranchised, vote for the transfer of 
the franchise to Birmingham or Manchester. Ho now considered 
himself bound to redeem this pledge ; and when the matter came to 
an issue, he divided against his colleagues in the Ministry. Consider- 
ing that this act compromised him with the Premier, he sat down 
upon his return home, and at two o’clock in the morning -wrote the 
following letter to the Duke of Wellington : — 


“ Downijig Stheet, TiicsiJny mormng, 2 a. in., 2Iay 20ih. 

“ Mx DEAB Duke, 

“After the vote which, in regard to my o-wn consistency 
and personal character, I have found myself, from the course of this 
.evening’s debate, compelled to give on the East Petford question, I 
owe-it to you, as the bead of the Administration, and to Mr. Peel, as 


mind and resolute purpose, lie had, so to speak, educated himself, and many years previously 
had started periodicals called “ The Gridiron,” and “ The Eegister,” in all of -u-hich he 
maintained opinions of an almost democratic hue — assailing placemen, pensioners. Corn 
La-ws, &c. This had given him a large popularity. Hunt was a vendor of hlncking, and 
disseminated his doctrines (corresponding -with Cohhett’s) in moh harangues. Both -a-ere 
clever, unscrupulous men. 
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the leader of the House of Commons, to lose no time m affording you 
an opportunity of placing my office in other hands, as the only means 
in my power of pre\ enting the injury to the King’s service whicli 
may ensue from the appearance of disunion in his Majesty’s council®, 
however unfounded in reality, or however unimportant m itself the 
question which has given nse to that appearance ” 

The Duhe replied the nett day — 

“My deab Huskissov, 

“Tour letter of this mommg, which I received at tpn, has 
surpnsed me much, and has gi\en me great concern I have 
considered it my duty to lay it before the King ” 

hlr Huskiason was not prepared for such promptitude of achon 
He did not know that the Duke was glad of an opportunity of gettmg 
nd of a colleague of unstable principles, or, at least, of men addicted 
to free-trade tendencies He immediately induced two of his friends 
to go to the Duke, and upon their return he thus rejoined — 

"l>OTr«ix9 SiBtrr, J/ay 2CKX patt ^ p m 

“My dear Duke, 

“Having understood from Lord Dudley and Lord Palmer- 
ston that you had laid my letter of last night before tho King, under 
a different impression from that which it was intended to tonvey, I 
feel it duo both to you and to myself to saj, that my object in 
writing that letter was, not to eipress any intention of my ouu, but 
to relievo you from any delicacy which you might feel towards me, if 
you should thmk that the interests of lus Majesty’s service would he 
prejudiced by my rcmaimng m office, after ginng a vote, m respect 
to which, from tho turn which the latter part of tho debate had 
taken, a sen^o of personal honour left me no altomatn c ’’ 

Tho Duke’s resolve was not to bo sliaken by this afflclation of 
delicacy Ho had looked upon tlio resignation as lond and in 
that sense he was determined tliat it should bo understood and 
accepted IIis Grace, however, agam wrote — • 

Mr DEMI nusKisso>, 

“I lua\c received your letter of this evening I certamU 
did not understand 3 our letter of two this morning as offering mo 
an) option, nor do I understand the ono of this evening as kaTing 
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rae any, except that of submitting myself and his Majesty’s Groveru- 
ment to the necessity of soliciting you to remain in your ofiG.ce, or of 
incurring the loss of your raluahle assistance to his Majesty’s service. 
However sensible I may he of this loss, I am convinced that, in these 
times, any loss is better than that of character, which is the foundation 
of public confidence. 

“ In this view of the case, I have put out of it altogether every 
consideration of the discredit resulting from the scene of last night, 
of the extent of which you could not have been but sensible when 
you thought proper, as a remedy for it, to send me the offer of 
‘ placing the ofiGce in other hands.’ ” 

Mr. Huskisson now beginning to perceive that the revooare gracht^n 
was placed beyond possibility, and anticipating the publicity of a 
correspondence which had commenced in a “private and confidential ” 
form, once more addi’essed the Duke. 


“Colonial OmcE, May 21s(, 1828. 

“ Mx DEAR Duke, 

“ In justice to myself, I cannot acquiesce for a moment in 
the construction which your letter of last night puts upon my 
conduct. 

“ You cannot refuse to me the right of knowing the motives of my 
' own actions ; and I solemnly declare that, in both my letters, I was 
actuated by one and the same feeling. It was simply this : — That it 
was not for me, but for you, as head of the Grovernment, to decide 
how far my vote made it expedient to remove me from his Majesty’s 
service. I felt that I had no alternative, consistently with personal 
honour (in a difficulty not of my own seeking or creating), but to 
give that vote ; that the question, in itself, was' one of minor import- 
ance ; that the disunion was more in appearance than in reality ; but 
I also felt that, possibly, you might take a different view of it, and 
that, in case you should, I ought (as I had done on a similar occasion 
with Lord Liverpool) to relieve you from any difficulty arising out of 
personal consideration towards me, in deciding upon a step to which 
you might find it your public duty to resort on the occasion. 

“ It was under this impression alone that I wrote to you immedi- 
ately upon my retmai from the House of Commons. 

“If you had not misconceived that impression, as well as the 
purport of my second letter, I am persuaded that you could not 
suppose me guilty of the arrogance of expecting ‘ that you and his' 
Majesty’s Government should submit yoiuselves to the necessity of 

VOL. IL E 
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soliciting mo to remain in my office,’ or do mo tbe injustice of 
believing that I could bo capable of placing you in tbe alternative 
of choosing between the continuance of my services, such ns they arc, 
and the loss to your administration of one particle of character, wliicb, 
I agree with you, is tlio foundation of confidence. 

“If, understanding my communication as I intended it to be 
understood, you bad in any way intimated to me either that the 
occurrence, however unfortunate, was not one of sufficient moment 
to render it necessary for you, on public grounds, to act in tbe 
manner in which I bad assumed that you possibly might think it 
necessary, or that you were under that necessity, in either case there 
would have been an end of the matter. In tbe first supposition, I 
should have felt that I bad done what in honour and fairness towards 
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“ On the other hand, nothing can he further from my intention 
than to express an opinion that the occasion ■was not one in ■which 
yon might fau’ly consider it your duty to advise his Majesty to with- 
draw ftom me the seals of office on the ground of this vote. I do not, 
therefore, complain ; hut I cannot allow that my removal shall he 
placed on any other ground. I cannot allow that it was my o'wn act, 
still less can I admit that when I had no other intention than to 
relieve the question on which you had to decide from any personal 
embarrassment, this step, on my part, should be ascribed to feeluigs 
the very reverse of those by which alone I was actuated, either 
towards you or his Majesty’s Grovernment.” 

Many men would have preferred allowing the world to suppose 
that they had resigned, rather tlian endure the odium of having been 
discarded. Mr. Huskisson’s tenacious love of place rendered him 
for the moment oblivious of what was due to his own personal con- 
sequence, or he would scarcely have penned the foregoing letter. As 
will be seen from what follows, the explanation made no impression 
on the impenetrable Duke : — 

“liOKroN, ITni/ 21s(, 1828. 

“Mx DEAB Me. Httskisson, 

“ In consequence of your last letter, I feel it to be necessary 
to recal to your recollection the circumstances under which I received 
your letter of Tuesday morning. 

“ It is addressed to me at two o’clock in the morning, immediately 
after a debate and division in the House of Commons. It informs 
me that you lose no time in affording me an opportunity of placing 
yom’ office in other hands, as the only means in your power of pre- 
venting an injury to the lEing’s service, which you describe. It 
concludes by regretting the necessity for troubling me with this 
communication . 

“ Could I consider this in any other light than as a formal tender 
of the resignation of your office, or that I had any alternative but 
either to solicit you to remain in office contrary to your sense of duty, 
or to submit your letter to the King ? 

“ If you had called on me the next morning after your vote, and 
had explained to me in conversation what had passed in the House of 
Commons, the character of the communication would have been quite 
different, and I might have felt myself at liberty to discuss the whole 
subject ■with you, and freely to give an opinion upon any point con- 
nected. But I must still think that if I had not considered a letter, 
couched in the terms in which that letter is couched, and received 
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under tbo circutnstances under which I received it, ae a tender of 
resignation, and had not laid it before the King, I should ha\e 
exposed the King’s Government and myself to very painful miscon- 
structions My answer to your letter wnll have informed you that 
it surprised mo much, and that it gave me great concern I must 
consider, therefore, the resignation of your office ns your own act, 
and not as mine ” 

Kothmg can more strongly mart the resolution of the Duke to 
shake off the Mmislcnal connection with Mr Huskisson than this 
communication Had he desired smccrely to retain the services of 
the “ Canningite,” he would gladly have accepted the explanations 
offered, whether they onginated in a desire to remain in charge of 
the ecals of tho Colonial Office, or a sense of delxtncy towards the 
Duke himself Mr Huskisson now sought to excuse himself to the 
ICing, and we have here the result of lua endeavour to obtam an 
interview with his Majesty ~ 

STfcXET VajftSih 1828 

“Mt nEAR Duke, 

” On Tuesday last I wrote to the King, to solicit an 
audience His Majesty has not yet been pleased to grant mo this 
honour 

“ In the expectation (not unnatural for me to entertain m the 
situation which I hold) of being afforded an opportunity of waiting 
upon his Majesty, I have deferred acknowledgmg your letter of the 
2i8t, which, passing by altogether all that is stated m mine of the same 
date, you conclude in the following words — ‘ I must, therefore, con 
sider the resignation of your office as your own act, and not as 
mine ’ 

“I will not revert to the full explanation which I have already 
given you on this subject Not denying that my first letter might 
be capable of the construction which jou put upon it, I would ask 
you whether it be usual, after a construction has been from the first 
moment explicitly disavowed, to persist that it is the right one ? It 
hemg however, the construction to which you adhere, I must assume, 
as you laid the letter before hia Majesty, that jou adnsed his 
Majesty upon it, and that his Majesty is, therefore, under the same 
misapprehension as yourself of what I meant , the more especiallj as 
I have uo means of knowing whether any subsequent letters hai o 
been laid before his Majesty 

“ It avas for the purpose of settmg nght any erroneous impression 
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in tlie royal mind tliat I songlit to be admitted as soon as ,possible 
into bis Majesty’s presence. 

“ I was then, as I am stiU, most anxious to assure bis Majesty that 
notbing cordd have been further from my intention than that tbe 
letter in question should have been at all submitted to bis Majesty, — 
to make known to bis Majesty tbe circumstances and feelings under 
which it bad been ■written, — to point out to him that I bad taken 
tbe precaution (usual between Ministers in matters of a delicate and 
confidential nature, when it is wished to keep tbe subject as much as 
possible confined to tbe respective parties) of marking tbe letter 
‘private and confidential,’ — that I understood that this letter, so 
marked specially to guard its object, bad been, without pre^dous com- 
munication of any sort with me — in respect to the transaction referred 
to, but not explained in tbe letter itself — laid before bis Majesty, as 
conveying to tbe foot of tbe throne my positive resignation. 

“ I should further have bad to state to bis Majesty tbe great pain 
and concern which I felt at finding that a paper should have been 
submitted to bis blajesty, and described to him as conveying my 
resignation of tbe seals in a form so unusual, and -ndtli a restriction 
so unbecoming towards my Sovereign, as is implied in tbe words 
‘private and confidential;’ that in a necessity so painful (bad I felt 
such a necessity) as that of asking bis Majesty’s permission to with- 
draw^ from bis service, my first anxiety would have been to lay 
my reasons, in a respectful but direct communication from myself, 
at bis Majesty’s feet ; but that, most certainly, in whatever mode 
conveyed, tbe uppermost feeliug of my heart would have been to have 
accompanied it "with those expressions of dutiful attachment and 
respectful gratitude which I owe bis Majesty, for tbe many and 
uniform proofs of confidence and Idndness "with which be has been 
graciously pleased to honour me since I have held tbe seals of tbe 
Colonial department. 

“ If I bad been afforded an opportunity of thus relieving myself 
from tbe painful position in which I stand towards bis Majesty, I 
should then have entreated of bis Majesty’s goodness and sense of 
justice to permit a letter, so improper for me to have written (if it 
could have been in my contemplation that it would have been laid 
before bis Majesty as an act of resignation), to be ■witbdi’a'wn. 
Neither should I have concealed from bis Majesty my regret, con- 
sidering tbe trouble which has unfortunately occurred, both to bis 
Majesty and bis Grovernment, that I liad not taken a different mode 
of doing what, for tbe reasons fully stated in my letter of tbe 21st, I 
found myself bound in honour to do, so as to have prevented, perhaps. 
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the misconception ansing out of my letter, ■vmtten immediately after 
the debate 

“I Iiovo now stated to you franhly, imd Tnthout reserve, the sub- 
stance of all that I was anxious to submit to the King I have done- 
BO in tho full confidence that you will do m o the favour to lay this 
statement before his Majesty , and that I may be allowed to implore 
of bis Majesty that ho will do me tho justice to believe that, of all 
who have a right to prefer a claim to be admitted to his royal 
presence, I am tho last who, m a matter relating to myself, would 
press that claim in a manner unpleasant to his Majesty’s wishes or 
inclmations, — I bow to them with respectful deference, still retaining, 
however, a confidence founded on the rectitude of my intentions, 
that, m being removed from his Majesty’s service, I may be allowed 
tho consolation of knowmg that I have not been debarred from the 
privilege of my office in consequence of my havmg incurred his 
Majesty's personal displeasure ” 

Mr Huskissou must have been but imperfectly informed of the 
milucnre of the Puke in the royal Cabinet, and stil] Jess of the 
implacable character of the Premier s resolution, if be expected that 
any other reply to the foregomg letter could have been sent him than 
the following — 

“LoNSOK ilayiilh 1S28 

“Mt nEAK HtrSKlSSON, 

“ It IS with great concern that I inform you that I have at 
last attended his Majesty, and have received his instructions respecting 
an arrangement to fill your oflSee * 

“ I sincerely regret the loss of your valuable assistance in the 
arduous task m, which I am engaged ” 

The “concern” and the “ sincere regret ” of the Duke must be 
accepted lu the ordmary sense of unmeaning courtesy The Duke 
could not have meant that he had attended the King with “ great 
concern,” because there was really no earthly occasion for his domg 
his feelmga a violence if he had wished to contmue Mr Huskisson m 
the Cabmet , nor can he be allowed the credit of “sincerely regrettmg” 
a “ loss ” he might have spared himself, had he wished to do so Not 
to be outdone, however, in empty courtesy, and desiring to stand 
well With the King, Mr Huskisson returned the following reply — 
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"Dow'xixa Stkeet, p, m. ITap 25t7>, 1828. 

“ Mr DEAB Duke, 

“ Lord Dudley lias just sent to me, unopened, my letter to 
you, -wliicli I forwarded to Apsley House aliout five o’clock this 
afternoon. 

“ This letter was written as soon as I was given to understand by 
Lord Dudley, who called here after an interview with you this morn- 
ing, that his Majesty had not signified any intention of granting me 
tlie honour of an audience. 

“ No other mode, therefore, remaining open to me of conveying my 
sentiments to the King, I address myself to you for the purpose of 
bringing before his Majesty, in the shape of a ivritten communication, 
what I am prevented from stating to his Majesty in person. 

“ I feel confident that you will not deny me this favour ; and you 
will be satisfied, by the contents of my letter (which I now retmn), 
that in writing it nothing was further from my intention than to 
intrude myself between you and the arrangements which, upon my 
removal from ofl0.ce (for such I have considered the result of our cor- 
respondence since yom’ letter of the 21st), you have received his 
Majesty’s iustructions to make. 

“ Tour letter, communicating this fact, reached me about half-past 
seven this evening. I thanlc you for the information, and for the 
kind manner in which you advert to any feeble assistance which I 
may have been able to give to your administration, as well as for the 
expression of the concern with which you have advised his Majesty to 
place my oflEce in other hands.” 

The subjoined communication closed the correspondence : — 

“Lokdon, Map 2Gth, 1828. 

“ Mx deah Huskissok, 

“ I have received your letter of yesterday, accompanied by 
another letter from you, dated also yesterday, which I had returned ’ 
to Lord Dudley, under the impression that I ought not to open it 
without your previous consent, under the circumstances that existed 
at the time I received it. 

“ 1 have laid both before the King. In answer I have only to 
repeat that I considered your letter of the 20th as a formal tender of 
the resignation of yoiu office ; and that the circumstance of its being 
marked ‘ private and confidential ’ did not alter the character of the 
letter, or relieve me from the painful duty of communicating its 
contents to his Majesty, as I did, in person. 
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“ Tour subsequent lettcra did not, according to my understanding 
of them, convey any disavowal of } our intention to tender your resig- 
nation I laid them before liis Majesty, and my anavrers to them, 
and communicated to Lord Dudley that I had done so 

“ The Kmg informed me — I think on Wednesday, the 21st — that 
you had desired to haie an audience of his Majesty, and that he 
intended to receive you on the day but one after I did not consider 
it my duty to advise his Majesty to receive you at an earlier penod 
“ It 18 scarcely necessary for me to observe, that your letter to me 
of the 20th was entirely your own act, and wholly unexpected by me 
If the letter was written hastily and inconsiderately, surely the 
natural course n as for you to withdraw it altogether, and thus relieve 
me from tho position in which, without any fault of mine, it had 
placed me — compelhng me either to accept the resignation which it 
tendered, or to solicit you to continue to hold j our office 

“ This latter step was, in my opinion, calculated to do me person- 
ally, and the King’s Government, great dis service , and it appeared 
to me that the only mode by which we could bo extricated from the 
difficulty m which your letter had placed us was, that the withdrawal 
of your letter should be your spontaneous act, and that it should be 
adopted without delay 

“The interference of his Majesty, pending our correspondence, 
would not only have placed his Majesty m a situation in which he % 
ought not to he placed in such a question, but it would have subjected 
me to the imputation that that interference had taken place on my 
suggestion, or with my connivance 

“ I did not consider it my duty to advise his Majesty to interfere 
m any manner whatever 

“His Majesty informed mo this day that he had written to you 
this morning, appomtmg an audience m the course of the day ” 

Besides the endeavours made by Mr Huskisson, in his letters to 
the Duke, to retraetthe resignation, personal exertions were employed 
by Lords Palmerston and Dudley and Ward to induce his Grace to 
cancel his acceptance of the renunciation of office The Duke was 
obdurate To an assurance that it was all a mistake, he answered 
emphatically, “ It was no mistake — could be no mistake — and should 
be no mistake ” 

Eeviewmg the whole correspondence and interviews, and lookmg 
at the evident predisposition of the Duke, it is to be regretted that 
he did not in the first instance take more dignified ground, and pre 
serve Ins character from the taint of insincerity It might haie 
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been cxpccied of bis ordinary frankness, and liis notions of tlio 
importance of agreement in the Cabinet, that he ■would have 
replied at once: “I will advise the Xing to accept yonr resignation, 
because no chance must bo allowed to exist of the coxintry being 
again disturbed by the appearance of division in the Councils of the 
King, on a subject of so much moment as Parliamentary Keform.” 
Perhaps the Duke more than once regretted in after life that he had 
not taken this decided step. 

Mr. Huskisson’s expulsion — for it can bo called nothing else — led 
to tlie immediate resignation of Lords P.'ilmcrston and Dudley and 
"Ward, and !Mr. Cliarles Grant. 

Thus weeded of every vestige of the moderate Liber.alism which 
pertained to the Canning portion of the jMinistiy (with the cxcc 2 )tion 
of Lord Lpidhurst, who had become Lord Chancellor when Lord 
Eldon seceded), the Duke’s Cabinet immediately became the repre- 
sentative of strong opinions ; for he called into olllcc Sir George 
]\Inri'ay, Sir ITcniy Ilardingc, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Mr. Yesey 
Eitzgerald. The two former were Peninsula soldiers, in whose 
business habits the Duke had great confidence, and on whoso 
co-operation, not to say obedience, he felt he could rely. 

Much alarm was felt by the Liberals at this infusion of military 
men. There was already a General Officer at the head of the Goveim- 
•ment of Ireland (the [Marquis of Anglesey). Four air/uilhilcs thus 
distinguished the Council Board, and “ strong ” measures were 
expected as the result of such a combination of men of camp habits, 
under the dominion of one powerful .and somewhat despotic will. 

A fortnight had scarcely elapsed afier the construction of the 
Cabinet, when the question of 3?oman Catholic emancipation came 
before the House of Loi'ds, in the distinct form of a resolution of 
the House of Commo_ns to go into committee upon the subject of 
the laws affecting the Bom.an Catholics. A conference ■with the 
Lords was proposed and agreed to ; and after it had taken place, tlie 
resolution of the Commons was debated in a full House for two 
days. Upon this occasion the Duke of Y^ellington thus expressed 
himself : — . ’ 

“ He considered the question, he said, merely as one of expediency, 
and he grounded his opposition to the motion, not on any doctrinal 
points, but on the Church government of the Eoman Catholics. 
Hobody could have witnessed the transactions which had been going 
on in Ireland, during the last thirty-five years, without being con- 
vinced that there was a combination between the laity and the clergy, 
which was daily gaining ground. Hence sprung the confusion that 
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distinguished Ireland If the anstocracy had been rendered poTrer- 
less, and political authority transferred to the people, who, again, 
were the creatures of the priest, it was to this combination that it 
was owing Emancipation, they had been told, would cure all these 
evils But, in addition to emancipation, they would also be obhged 
to gue to the Catholic Church the whole establishment of the 
Protestant Church, after which the country would be exposed to 
the same evils which now prevailed On all former occasions, too, it 
had been proposed to grant pohticol power only in connection witli 
effectual securities for the Protestant constitution in church and 
state but now, securities were not even hinted at He wished to 
see real distinct securities proposed, before he would consent to give 
any vote m favour of these claims He demed that any inference 
could be drawn from the example of other countries, except this, that 
the Eoman Catholic religion, in its natural state, was not a rehgion 
favourable to good government in any country 

“ He begged their lordships to observe, that, in the very countnes 
of Europe where the sovereigns possessed great power, the govern- 
ments were under the neccssi^ of calling m the aid of the Pope to 
govern their subjects, either through the means of a concordat, or 
some treaty granted by His Holmess, by which they obtained that 
authority which it was necessary for a government to possess over 
the clergy of the country Now, it was utterly impossible for the 
government of this country to enter into any arrangement of 
that hind 

“ He did not mean to say that there was no other arrangement by 
which his Majesty might have the power of appomtmg the bishops 
m Ireland, and of controlling and superintending the intercourse 
between them and the see of Home, but in his opinion it was 
utterly impossible, under the present constitution of the country, to 
mahe any arrangement with the Pope as prevailed in foreign states 
The discussion of the question, he thought, would lead to no practical 
result, and would tend only to disturb the public mind 

“ From 1781 to 1791, although many momentous questions had 
been agitated m Ireland, the Boman Catholic question was never 
heard of So little indeed had it been heard of, that his noble 
fnend, who sat near him, had brought into the House of Commons a 
bill respecting the Eoman Catholics, and it was a fact that the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland was never consulted respecting it, and indeed 
knew nothing of it, till it was before the House, so httle did the 
Catholic question at that time disturb the public mind Ho did not, 
however, expect that such a state of tranquillity would again occur , 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Catholic Quest oa — The Dahe and Dr Cortls— The DoVe ntges Emancipation upon the 
King — The Catholle Emancipation Bill brought forward in the TIonse of Lords— Carried 
— The Duhea Duel with the Earl of ^ incheUca— Death of the Earl of Lirerpool— 
Appointment of the Duke to be Lord arden of the Cinque Ports 



RTIIOT7GH Tmbiguitj of ex- 
pression IS common to dt 
plomatists and statesmen, 
because ^bile it is supposed 
• to pledge them to nothing, it 
jet opens a door to inferences 
in their favour, according to 
the degree m which their sup- 
posed sentiments correspond 
with those of the pubhc, there 
IS often nothing more unfor- 
tunate m its results than 
equivocation — tampering with a great question in a double sense 
The Duke of "Wellington probably obtained a slight accession 
of popularity hy his conciliatory speech m tho early part of the 
session of 182S, but tins very circumstance only contributed to 
embarrass his position, and to render a regression unavoidable 
The Irish Roman Catholics formed into an “Association” under 
Daniel O’Connell, an eloquent hamster of the Homish persuasion, an 
unscrupulous but uncompromising “patriot," was acquiring every 
day great strength Danng in its demands at all times, it now, upon 
the faith of the Premier’s speech, exceeded its previous audacity, 
and was raising up in Ireland a power winch threatened to imperil 
the peace of the United lungdom Indeed, a roi olution seemed 
inontablo Emancipation was declared by Dr Curtis, tho titular 
Catholic Primato of Ireland, to afford the only means of estabhslnng 
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concord ; and as the Doctor had licld a high office in the University 
of Salamanca when the Duke commanded in Spain, and was supposed 
to have rendered important services to the army, lie availed himself 
of the intimacy established between the Duke and liimself to write to 
the Duke upon the subject. The Duke’s answer was as follows : — 


“ Mx DEAH Srn, 

“ I have received your letter of the 4'th instant, and I assure 
you that you do me justice in believing that I am sincerel}’- anxious 
to witness the settlement of the Homan Catholic' question, which, by 
benefiting the State, would confer a benefit on every individual 
belonging to it. But I confess that I sec no prospect of such a 
settlement. Party has been mixed uj) with the consideration of the 
question to such a degree, and such vfiolence pervades every discussion 
of it, that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men to consider 
it dispassionately. If we could bury it in oblivion for a short time, 
and employ that time diligently in the consideration of its difficulties 
on all sides (for they are very great), I should not despah of seeing 
a satisfactory remedy." 

Dr. Curtis considered this letter — in the face of its plain language 
— to involve an admission that the Duke was favourable to the 
Catholic claims. The C.atholic Association adopted the same view; 
and Dr. Ciu'tis, after replying to the Duke, and declaring it to be 
perfectly impossible to bury the question in oblivion, sent a copy of 
the document to the Marquis of Anglesey, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Lord Anglesey, taking the same view -with the Catholic 
Association and Dr. Cui’tis, wrote an answer to Dr. Curtis expressing 
sentiments so decidedly favourable to the Catholics and to agitation, 
that, the Duke of Wellington immediately recommended the King to 
remove him from his office. 

The recal of Lord Anglesey increased the irritation of the Homan 
Catholics. It was denounced by the Association as “ monstrously 
' absurd;’’ and the Duke of Wellington was termed a “ self-comicted 
madman,’’ and the insane pilot who continued to direct our almost 
tottering State.’’ Its effect upon the Tories was to inspire them 
with the most complete confidence in the Duke as the champion of 
Protestantism. 

With the close of the session of Parliament, the discussions 
regarding Catholic Emancipation lulled, and the general impression 
seemed to be that whenever the subject should again be forced upon 
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the legislature, the Government vronld lie found inflexible in its 
determination to oppose the daims of the Papists. 

It needeth not to tell the reader that the leading feature in the 
military policy of the Duke of Wellington was the profound secresy 
with T\hich he matured his plans and combinations, and the prompti- 
tude with which he carried them into execution when all the necessary 
preparations were complete. Oporto, Torres Yedras, Burgos, and 
Vittoria are identified with this peculiar system of secresy of arrange- 
ment and rapidity of consummation The British public were now 
to be astoimded with the operation of this system in civil polity, and 
to witness, in one who was regarded as the impersonation of finnness 
and fixity of opinion, a complete abandonment of his supposed prin- 
ciples upon the most exciting question of modern times. Some appre- 
hension had been raised by a speech lixim hir. Dawson, the brother-in- 
law of Mr. Peel, who, at a public dinner in Ireland, talked in a way “to 
justify the moat sanguine hopes of the Eoman Catholics. ITot long 
aftenvarda Mr. Peel himself resigned the representation of Oxford 
University. In the meanwhile it seems that tbo Duke of Wellmg- 
ton and Mir. Peel— the latter probably *in]luenced by tbe former- 
had addressed themselves to tbe King, representing that Ireland was 
on the>erge of civil war,‘ agitated as that country was by tbe Catholic 
Association, and that the only chance of averting so direful a calamity 
lay in “ emancipation.” The King is understood to have been at 
first exceedingly averse to yield an inch — be pleaded bis eoronation- 
oatb — and the Chancellor, the keeper of the royal conscience, could 

* There are no cUu of men vho entertain eo freat an abhorrence of var of aoj kind, as 
those srho hare seen it tmder its mo«t frightful forms. For this reason, miUtarf govemora 
and statesmen hare always been remarkable for a pacific policy. Tbe Duke of Wellington, 
unriraUed in the field, confident in birasclf and his armies, would at all times hsre strained a 
point to areit hostilities with other nations Bat, of all wars, he most dreaded a ciril war, 
such as at this time threatened the country. Speaking on this Tcry subject, at a later period, 

“ 1 am one of those who hare, probably, passed a longer penod of my life engaged In war, 
than most men, and principally in einl war , and 1 must say this, that if I could atoid, by 
any sacrifice whatercr, even one month of citiI war la the country to which I was attached, 

I would eactifiee my life in order to do it. I say, there is nothing which de«troys property, 
eats np prosperity hy the roots, and demoralises the character, to the degree that cinl war 
does. In snch a crisis, tbe hand of man is raised agsunst his neighbour, against his brother, 
and against his father , serrant betrays master, and the whole scene ends in confusion and 
deraslation Tet, my Lords, this Is the xesoorce to which we must hare looked— these are 
the means which we must hare applied— to pot an end to this state of things, if we had not 
made the option of bringing forward the measures for which, I say, I am re«poneIblc. But 
let ns look a little further. If drll war is so bad, when it is oecanoned by resistance to the 
Corernment— if it is so bad in the case 1 bare stated, and so much to be aroided— bow much 
more is it to be avoided when we arc to arm the people, in order that we may conquer one 
part o' them by esclting the other pa-t against them t ” 
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not show his Majesty a patlnvny out of his difficulty. At length, 
after repeated interviews, in which the Duke exhibited a characteristic 
obstinacy, the Dulce and Mr. Peel tendered their resignations. The 
Xing’s scruples at once vanished. Growing prematurely old and 
indolent, George lY. could not look forward to the worry and 
vexation which would inevitably follow, upon a rccal of the Y^higs, 
without horror ; — lie was equally alarmed at the prospect of a rebellion 
from the inflexibility of the ultra Tories ; further, ho believed that 
the danger must be imminent which led the Duke and the illus- 
trious commoner to push matters to the extremity of a menaced 
resignation. 

“ The speech from the throne, on the re-assembling of Parliament 
on the 4th of Pebruary, 1S29, contained the first authoritative 
announcement of the forthcoming measure. It recommended the 
subject for consideration. In the course of the debate on the Address, 
the Duke of Y’^ellington announced that the Government were pre- 
pared to propose a measure for the emancipation of the Catholics ; 
an announcement which could scarcely be said to have taken cither 
the Parliament or the public by surprise, but the truth of which 
coidd scarcely be believed till it issued from the lips of one who 
seldom spoke in vain. Its effect on the Tory section of both Houses 
was maddening. Men in whom a few fixed ideas had superseded 
even the facidty of reasoning, looked upon the proposed act of grace 
as a positive injury to themselves. Xot only did it ‘ undermine the 
bulwarks of Protestantism ; ’ it also robbed them of their own 
peculiar objects of hatred and vengeance. Y^th politicians of the 
Perceval and Eldon school, persecution or reprobation of the Eoman 
Catholics was the be-all and the end-all of their thoughts and of their 
political system ; take away the power of doing so, and they lost the 
sole object of their mundane existence. That the measm’e must be 
carried, all men at once perceived. The King sanctioned it ; the 
‘ great Captain ’ proposed it ; the leading civilian of the Tory party 
in the Lower House was prepared to endorse it ; 'the Whigs, how- 
ever anxious to see their rivals out of power, could not but accept it. 
Thus, in the eyes of the political heirs of Spencer Perceval, the 
Constitution was gone for ever.* There still remained, however, one 


' The perpetual cry that the Constitution uras gone uras always a source of amusement to 
George Canning, -when it -n-as urged by the enemies of Emancipation. On one occasion 
he compared the ritality of the British Constitution to that.of the dog of old Xlothcr Hubbard 
in the nursery tale : — 

“ She went to the baker’s 
To buy him some bread, 
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sweet revenge They could attack and vilify the men v^ho were thus 
making a sacrifice of their most chensUed opinions and associations, 
in order to save the State from threatened convulsion And this 
part of their public duty they performed to admiration Neier was 
Minister so assailed m this country As for the Duke, it had been 
better for him that he were Bonaparte Imnself , for the vocahuhry of 
abuse against that provoking personage was comparatively limited 
The pens and tongues that for fourteen years and more bad been 
employed m lauding him as the hero of heroes, were now Mith as 
much activity and a fresher motive engaged m heapmg on the illus 
tnous saviour of hia country every epithet of contumely winch 
insulted honour and nrtue can apply to the traitor The Duke of 
'Wellington was on a tripod of which each support was a treachery 
lie was a traitor to the Protestant cause , a traitor, and a furtive one 
to hoot to the Whigs, who had been working at this question with 
exemplary Quixotism aud great political fame for near a quarter of 
a century, aud who now saw the Duke’s sword wreathed with their 
coveted laurels , a traitor, above all, to the memory of Canning who 
had been ‘ hunted to death,’ only a year or so before, because he had 
wished to free the Catholics, and the Duke bad passed i\ie mot d ordre 
that the work, at all events should not be done by him who had Ins 
heart in it, hut, if done at all, be effected by a cold State policy and 
a calculating expediency There were the two devoted statesmen, 
the heath on fire all around them , and, not only the prey of their 
enraged associates here, but assured, on the very highest clerical 
authority, that their fate was a matter of certainty hereafter The 
Duke bore it all with his constitutional imperturbability, so long as 
the attacks were of a purely public and political nature Perhaps 
hi3 chief annoyance arose from the pertinicity with which his 
opponents forced him, night after night, to make premature 
speeches on the proposed measure, ere it enme in a formal way before 
the House, for this guerilla warfare mterfered with his ideas of 
regularity and discipline , but all the rest he despised, as indeed he 
could well afford to do, being sure of the rectitude of his own 
motives 

And when she camelwck 
The d(^ was dead I 
She went to the vndertaVer s 
To huy him a coffin 
And when she eamo hacic 
The dop was langhingl 

^nch SI d Canniog woold be the fate of OM Constitatlon Catholic Pioanclpat on or sny 
other pop lar measure might luU It hat as snre as fote the neat day oc should find it 
Isughicg 
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individual, the most interested by his station, hia duty, and the moat 
sacred of all obligations, of any individual m the empire It was 
necessary, I say, that I should obtain the consent of that individual, 
before the members of the Government could consider the question 
as a Government ©no Now, under such circumstances as these, 
would it have been proper m me to have breathed a syllable on the 
subject until I had obtamed the consent of the illustrious personage 
to whom I have alluded ? * I call upon my noble relative to answer 
this question, if he can, in the negative I beg of my noble relative 
to ask himself this question, whether I was wong m havmg kept 
secret my views, since the month of July or August, not talking to 
any man upon the subject, until I had the consent of that exalted 
personage, to form a government upon the prmeiple of takmg the 
question to winch 1 have alluded into consideration? My noble 
relatne ought to place himself m my situation — he ought to see 
what was expected of me , and then, instead of blammg me for 
actmg as I have done, he would see that if I had acted otherwise, I 
should have been highly blameable 

“ When tbe question had been decided — when I received the per- 
mission, so as to be enabled to make the declaration— on not having 
made which, alone tbe accusation of surpnse can be founded — the 
opemng of the session was so near that it was impossible to make 
known what had occurred earlier, or m any other manner than by the 
speech from the throne ” 

And upon the 4th of April, 1829, the Puke, m allusion to the 
imputed danger to the Protestant Church in concedmg the Catholic 
claims, said 

“ It has been repeatedly assumed by many of your lordships, m the 
course of the discussion, but particularly by the right reverend pre- 
lates who have spoken, that the Church of Ireland (or, as I have 
recently been remuided, the Church of England in Ireland) is in 
danger I call on those who apprehend that danger to state clearly 
whether that danger, on this particular occasion, is more to he 
expected as resultmg from legislation or from violence If they say it is 
resultmg from legislation, I answer that their apprehensions aro 
puerile It is impossible to suppose that a small number of persons 
admitted into this house, anda small number admitted into the otlier 
house, while we have a Protestant Sovereign upon the throne, should 
be productive of legislative danger to the Church of England in 
Ireland I beg to observe, with respect to the pomt relatmg to the 
union of the two countries, that a fundamental artide of the Union 


1 Lord Longford bad aeettsed of concealment 
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ii? the junction of the two churches, cnllcd the United Chui’clies of 
England and Ireland. It is impossible, therefore, that any mischief 
can occur to the Church of Ireland without a breach in the union of 
the two countTies. There is another point to which I heg leave to 
advert for a moment. Although it is (rue that we do admit into 
Parliament members of the Poman Catholic persuasion, yet, at the 
same time, by another measure brought forward with it, and on which 
we equally rely, we propose regulations which will have the efiect 
of destroying the influence of the Catholie ])ricsthood in the election 
of members of Parliament. "We have careful!}^ e.vamined the jueasure, 
and do e.vpect that it will give additional security to all the interests 
of the State.” 

Pew public measures, perhaps, have been more productive of per- 
sonal hostilities than was the bill for the removal of the Catholic 



LORD ■WINCIIKLSKA, 

disabilities. The Duke met every opposition in the most uncompro- 
mising form. He dismissed the Attorney- General, Sir Charles 
'Wetherall. He told Marshal Beresford, who wished to be excused 
voting on the question, that he was at perfect liberty to maintain his 
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o^vn opinion, but that, as IVIaster General of the Ordnance, be must 
support his Majesty’s Government Lord TVmcbelsea having said 
that the Duke, “ under the doak of some coloured show of zeal for 
the Protestant religion, earned on insidious designs for the infringe- 
ment of our liberties and the introduction of Popery into every 
department of the State,” tlie Duke called him out His Grace was 
attended by Sir Henry Hardmge, and Lord Wmchelsea bj the Earl 
of Falmouth The Duke fired and missed his adversary — Lord 
Tymchelsea fired in the air, and then withdrew his insulting language* 

The bill was read a third tune on the 10th of April, and received 
the royal assent on the 13th of the same month It was a strong 
proof of the immense personal influence of the Duke m the House 
of Peers, that, in the summer of 1828, that House had declared by a 
majority of 45 that emancipation was too manifestly a breach of the 
Constitution to be even discussed, and in the sprmg of 1829 it 
declared by a majority of 105 that the Bill was altogether consistent 
vrith the Constitution, and if it did no good, would at least do no 
harm to the Protestant Church • 

The Earl of Liverpool, after a bngenng illness, died on the 4th of 
December, 1828 On the 1st of Jonuaiy, the King conferred the 
office of Lord Warden of the Cmque Ports upon the Duke of 
Wellington 

The nature and duties of this office are rery little known When the 
newspapers occasionally spoke of the Duke having gone to Walmer 
on business connected with lus office, the natural impression was that 
he was merely obliged to go through eomeform or other that was neces- 
sary to his enjoyment of a sinecure This was not the case, the duties 
attaching to the office being very onerous and vaned m their nature 

* In an imagiaar7CoiiTcmtIon,inUie ** United Semcellagasine of the time, the following 
anecdote Is related — 

"Hector Apropos of pistols— -what do yon thinh I Our warhhe Premier and his Secretary 
Bt-War could not master a case oT p sldls1>etween them SirH was at length accommodated 
with a pair hy a high military official, himrrlf the last man in England to use them wantonly 

"inUs More ominous of peace than pugnacity, another proof that oar ' occupations 
gone ” 

'Hector londerstand an amu mg episode ocenrred to Tary the tragical tendency of the 
rencontre Dr Hume was prirately engaged hy Sir Henry Hardlnge to attend him to the 
field. The Doctor felt uneasy and, with a Tcry laudable feeling secretly Informed the Duhe 
of VVellington that Str Henry was gomg to fight a duel nit Grace kept his countenance and 
his counsel, and Dr B was much edified on seeing the Dnke himself take bis ground as 
JVemier in both senses 1 

"Brace Ila,hal Excellent I 

‘ Milet nappUy the affair has terminated wlthoot acnons consequences , but the Duke 
amidst h 8 schemes of financial economy must not octrlook. In his own person andaiapuble 
dutj the economj of I ft enough that the nation needs no farther proof of his double 
qualification, * tarn Harii juam Jlereuno * ” 
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As originally constituted, the Lord Wai-donsliip of the Cinque 
Ports Avas a kind of ivqwrium in inqycrio. Originally established by 
the Conqueror for the consolidation of his power on the coast, the 
privileges and powers of the office have become modified, to suit the 
altered state of socict}* and of government. The jurisdiction of this 
officer extends over a wide range of coast ; from beyond j\rargate, in 
Kent, to Seaford, in Sussex, and the portion embraced by it is that 
at which a foreign enem)’- might be expected to attempt a landing. 
Anciently the Lord Warden combined various offices, of which the 
remains are to be traced in the duties of the modern functionary. 
He was, for the district he commanded, similar to a sheriff of a 
count}', a lord-lieutenant of a county, a Custos Potulorum, and an 
admiral, but with an authorit}' greater than that wielded by any 
admiral of the fleet of the present da}--, because more irresponsible 
and self-dependent. The modcrii Lord Warden retains many of the 
powers and privileges of his predecessors, but shorn of their formidable 
character. The Lord Warden, as Constable of Dover Castle, is the 
person to whom widts are directed from the superior courts touching 
persons living Anthin his jurisdiction. He is, thus, a kind of sheriff. 
On receiving these writs, he makes out his warrant, which is executed 
by an officer called a “ bodar,” who, by the way, is (or till recently 
was), also the person to execute writs out of the local or district 
court of Hastings. The Lord Warden’s under-sheriff is the clerk of 
Dover Castle, whore there is a prison for debtors, in the custody of 
the constable. In former days there were held sundry courts of 
adjudication, at which the Lord Warden presided, the rest of the 
court being composed of the mayors of the towns included in the 
jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports, the bailiffs, and sundry inhabitants 
summoned as “jurats.” In modem days the number of these courts 
is reduced, but there still remains the “ Court of Brotherhood ” .and 
the “ Court of Guestling,” which, however, are only rarely held. 
The B.ame functionaries constitute the court in each case; so that 
the administration of justice becomes as close and compact an affair 
as the Ecclesiastical Courts themselves. The object of assembling 
these courts was to fulfil a part of the duties imposed by the origintil 
charter, that of furnishing ships to the crown. This, of course, has 
long since become obsolete ; but the Courts of “Brotherhood ” and 
of “ Guestfing” are held prior to each coronation, for the purpose of 
making arrangements as to the “Barons” of the Cinque ports, in 
respect of their right to hold the canopy over the King’s head on 
occasion of that ceremony. It feU twice to the lot of the Duke of 
Wellington to preside at these courts called for coronation purposes, 
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first on occasion of the coronation of William IV , and the second 
time on that of our most gracious Sovereign 

Of course the functions and jurisdiction of the Lord Warden and 
the special privileges of the Cinque Ports have been much abridged, 
more especially by the iTunieipal Corporation Eeform Act, the 
object bemg to assimilate those pnvilegea with the general municipal 
constitution of the empire But no attempt was made to interfere 
with what remained of the junsdietion of the Lord Warden as 
Admiral of the Coast This junsdietion embraces many subjects 
usually confined to the municipahty, but, on the other hand, the 
mayors of some of the towns are ex oj/icto members of the courts 
held for the purpose of performing these functions The prmcipal is 
the ‘ Court of Lode Manage at which pilots are licensed, and all 
complamts heard of misconduct or inefliciency, and other duties 
are performed connected with the local government of those ports m 
all that relates to their ancient character or their mantime affairs 
Attached to the office of Lord Warden of the Cmque Ports w 
Walmer Castle, an ancient buildmg which holds a middle place 
between the ancient and modern fortifications It is coeval with 
Deal Castle of the time of Henry VIII with Sandown Castle they 
form a defence for the Kentish coast between Sandwich and Dover 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Duke and the Tress — ^Parliamentarj- Session of 1830 — The Kational Distress — The Diiltc 
on the Com-laws, Currency, &c . — Death of George lY. — Succession of AVilllam IV. — 
Devolution in France, Belgium, and Doland. — The Degency Question in England. — The 
Civil List. — Designation of Jlinistcrs. 



IJPPORTED by the Commons, and 
governing the Lords Sjiu’itual 
and the Lords Temporal, the Lulie 
had throe estates of tho realm at 
his command. If the old Tories 
had forsaken the “traitor,” the 
Whigs had given him their adhe- 
sion, and ho thus stood in a position 
scarcely less commanding than that 
enjoyed hy William Pitt in his 
palmiest days. But there was 
another “estate” vdiich the Dulve 
of Wellington had not yet bent 
to his vill. The “fourth” — the 
mighty press — disallowed his strength. Tlie ardent friends of liberty 
extenuated his apparent apostasy from his own party, because it had 
served the cause of religious toleration, and because they hoped that he 
would extend the principle of tergiversation and become a convert to 
aU the views of Whigs and Radicals;' hut the advocates of the 
interests of the Protestant Church — or rather the representatives of 
the High Church party — were beyond measure indignant at his 


1 Sadical, a term first applied to Hunt, and other Deformers, Tvho sought to vproot tho 
system of Parliamentary Depresentation. Of late years, the -word has heen erroneously 
applied to the memhers of the Free-trade party, the financial economists, and others, ayho 
oppose themselves to those enactments of the legislature which promote taxation and curtail 
popular freedom. The term is now as iU used as those of Whig and Tory. 
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desertion of their cause The Mornxng Journal, a paper of uncom- 
promising hostility to the Cathobca, expressed the anger of the Tones 
m the most violent language It charged the Duke ivith despicable 
cant and affected moderation” — ^\nth a want of mercy, compassion, 
and of those more kindly arid tender sympathies which distinguish 
the heart of a man from that of a proud dictator and tyrant It 
imputed to him gross treachery, or arrant cowardice and artifice 
imited 

The Duke had never held the newspaper press in much respect 
The mformation which it couveyed to the pubbc durmg the Peninsular 
"War, although of the deepest interest to the British community, nas 
offensive to him, because the same information reached the enemy 
whom it was of importance to keep m ignorance of the operations of 
the EngUsh camp and the disposition of the troops Moreover, the 
press bbelled him without mercy, giving pubhcation to the grossest 
falsehoods, and assigning the worst motives to those acts which proved 
to be the result of the roost consummate judgment, the most pro- 
found forethought, and the purest patriotism But bo took no steps 
to procure the punishment of the bbellers He despised, or affected 
to despise them — he found a safety-valve for his wrath in calling them 
“ rascally,” “ hcentioua,” and so forth, and upon one occasion he 
wrote to Sir Hemy “Wellesley, “ What can be done with such bbels 
and such people, exceptmg to despise them, and contmuing one’s road 
without noticing them ? ” It bad been well for his renown if he had 
contmued this lofty pohey, leaving to time the assertion of truth and 
the confusion of his mabgners 

Whether yielding to the advice of his colleagues m the Cabmot and 
the law officers of the Crown, or acting from his own spontaneous 
will, the Duke caused Mr Alexander, the editor of the Morning 
Journal, to be prosecuted for bis bbels, and the result was the 
pumshment of that gentleman with fines and imprisonment 

These prosecutions created a strong feeling of disgust and dislike 
throughout the coimtiy They aggravated the hostibfy of the Tones 
and did not please the Liberals , Sir James Scarlett, the Attorney- 
General, was a Whig, and lost ground wnth lus fnends and the public 
for acting “under a Tory mmistiy governmg on Whig prmciples ” 
Much discussion arose in Parbament respectmg the prosecutions, 
and Sir Charles Wetherall, who had refused to defend Sir Alexander 
on the score of the excited state of his own feehngs agomst the 
Government, moved for copies of ttio proccedmgs on the ex ojjicio 
informations agamst Mr Alexander, as a peg whereon to hang severe 
animadversions on the tyrannical conduct of the Duke Sir Charles 
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denounced liim as an imperious and ambitious minister, and declared 
that nothing so odious and oppressive bad been beard of since the 
days of the Star Chamber. But these parliamentary discussions did 
not disturb the imperturbability of the noble Dulre. He .allowed 
them to pass as “ the idle wind” which he “ respected not.” 

A busy and a fertile session was that of 1830. The distresses 
of the comitry ; the Corn-laws ; the expense of public (and especially 
military) establishments ; the shipping interest ; the' state of the 
law as regarded capital punishment in cases of forgery, and the punish- 
ment of libel; the civil disabilities of the Jews, and parliamentary 
reform — were the subjects of numerous motions, bids, and debates. To 
several of these the Duke of "Wellington was compelled by his position 
to speak — the rather that he was continually, by implication, placed 
upon his defence. Upon the subject of the manufacturing distress he 
spoke at great length. To the arguments in favour of an extended cur- 
rency, he replied that the sole object of that expedient was to cause 
an tmlimited creation of paper currency^ by individuals — and thus to 
give them the means of lending capital to speculators and bringing the 
country to the verge of ruin. He was of opinion that the (so called) 
equitable adjustments would soon annul the advantage obtained from 
an adherence to the principles' of justice and good faith. He ascribed 
to the competition of machinery and the universal application of steam 
the decrease in the demand for labour, and finally he showed that the 
reports of national distress had been exaggerated. This last obser- 
vation entailed upon the Duke some severe strictures, which, at a 
later period (February 25, 1830), he thus met : — 

“ Among other topics of accusation, I have been arraigned for my 
assertion on the first day of the session, that the distress of the 
country was not of that magnitude which some persons have affirmed. 
The noble lord (Stanhope) is quite at liberty to indulge in such in- 
vectives if it pleases him to do so, but if he supposes I do not feel for 
the distresses of the people, he is utterly mistaken, as I can sincerely 
aver that I have as strong sympathies on the subject as any noble 
member of this house. But I am resolved to teU plainly and honestly 
what I think, quite regardless of the odium I may incur ffiom those 
whose prejudices my candour and sincerity may offend. I am here 
to speak the truth, and not to flatter the prejudices and prepossessions 

* The Duke of Wellington, like many other men, helievcd that his forte lay in the manage- 
ment of public finances. He considered that he had attained a sufficient mastery of the 
subject to qualify him peculiarly for the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. In May, 
1829, he made a speech (for ivhich see Appendix) on the subject of a metallic currency, ■vrhich 
showed, at least, that he had carefully studied the subject. 
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of any man In speatmg the tmtli, I sball utter it in the language 
that truth itself most naturally su^ests 

“ I request your lordships to look at the state of the savings banka 
A measure was some time back adopted to prevent the investment of 
money m those banks beyond a certain amount for each person, in 
order that the parties not entitled to it should not derive the advan- 
tage which is intended for the poorer classes Large sums were 
drawn out of those hanks soon after , but they have smce revived ui 
some degree Whence has the money come ? Prom the lower 
classes This cannot be considered as a proof of general distress 
Tour lordships ought likewise not to omit from your consideration 
the mcreased traffic earned on on the railroads and canals m the 
country The noble earl (Eoseheny) has told your lordships that I 
have availed myself of the increased traffic upon the roads and canals 
by merchants and manufacturers — m despair seekmg a market — m 
order to represent the country m a state of prospenty , whereas it is 
an additional symptom of distress Hy Lords, I said that this traffic 
had been increasmg for years, and that it had, m some coses, 
doubled in ten years In one of the recent discussions in this House, 
upon the currency, the noble marquis opposite (the ^larquis of 
Lansdowne) very truly remarked, that a large quantity of currency 
might he found m a country in which there should be little nchea 
and prospenty , and that the facility and rapidity of the circulation of 
the currency were signs of the prospenty of a country rather than 
the quantity of that currency I entirely concur m the truth and 
justice of this observation But I wodd beg to ask the noble 
m'lrquis whether it is possible that transactions can increase and 
multiply as they have done m this country, in the last few years, 
without giving fresh scope for the circulation of the currency of the 
country, fresh employment for labour, and occasionmg, m some 
degree, the augmentation of general prosperity ^ ’’ 

In the same speech, the Duke said of the Conir Laws that they 
“worked and “ he was convmced they could not be repealed 

inthout injury to the country — a statement to bo forgotten by 
those who 1 euerate consistency and admire tlie Duke of Wellmgton , 
because, like others, upon other subjects, the assertion onlj tended 
to show that his political opinions were inconsiderately adopted, to 
be easily abandoned if circumstances favoured a change in the law 
The endeavours of the advocates of cheap government nnd light 
taxation to reduce the public expenditure were repelled by the Duke, 
on the ground of the reduction of our miLtary establishments having 
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been carried to the utmost lengths consistent ■vdtli the national safety. 
The attempt to legislate for tho poor, he met by a reference to the 
state of the countiy. Ilis Grace contended that it ivas an important, 
difficult, and complicated subject, and could not be entered upon 
hastily, nor until the country uas restored to a state of complete 
prosperity. 

On the 26th of June, 1830, Geobge IY. breathed his last, after 
suffering much anguish for two months, •which appeared to have 
arisen from ossification of the heart. He was somewhat lamented as 
a Sovereign, though little respected as a man. His adherence to his 
father’s pati'iotic resistance to Hapoleon, and the grandeur of his 
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ideas in respect to matters of national ■ display, had given him a 
certain amount of popularity, which was not entirely neutralised by 
his notorious disregard of the moralities of life, his severe habits of 
exclusion from the sight of his people, his conduct towards his -wife, 
and his assent to the emancipation of the Catholics. Even on these 
last points he had defenders. The circumstance of his marriage to a 
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woiu'm be disliked from the moment be looked upon her, naturally 
tainted bis Tvhole existence, and palliated the treatment to wbicbbe 
bad subjected her The retired bfe be bad led arose from constitu 
tional indolence, and a reluctance to exhibit bis person, wbieb, from 
early habits of dissipation, had long ceased to typify the “ mould of 
form ” His concession to the Catbobes Tras excused by some 
persons as the result of mmistenal coercion, and accepted by others 
as the fruit of an honest conviction Upon the whole, however, the 
pubbe was not throivn into a violent state of gnef upon the occur- 
rence of an event for which frequent bulletins and the cessation of 
public business by the King had, in a measure, prepared them 

It was said at the time, and has not since been contradicted, that 
Geoeoe it never forgave the Duke of Wellmgton for compelling 
his assent to the Catholic Relief Bill, and that latterly a great deal of 
coolness had marked the royal reception of the warnor statesman 
Nevertheless the Duke could not fail to be personally concerned at 
the death of the King Hia Majesty’s bounty, m the conferment of 
honours, bad been “boundless as the sea” He bad, as Fnnce 
Regent, manifested a bvely interest in the success of the Duke’s 
militaty operations, sustammg bun at borne ogamst a world of 
enmity and obloquy, even to the extent of forfeitmg the support of 
the party (the Whigs) to which the Prince had been attached from 
his first entrance into pubhe life, and from which he had derived groat 
assistance and sympathy in his quarrels with his father, the investi- 
gation of his debts, &c And after the wars, the Pnnee — and then 
tlie King — had covered the Duke with the highest marks of gratitude 
and admiration The recollection of these favours made its impres 
Sion upon his Grace, and accordingly, when addressmg the House of 
liords a few days subsequently, the Duke passed a proper eulogmm 
upon the deceased monarch, carefully eschewing all those pomts upon 
which any difi'erence of opmion could arise He praised the high 
attainments and polished manners of George IT, his knovrledge 
and talent, his patronage of the arts, and his firm conduct dunng the 
war with France 

George IT dying without surviving issue, he was succeeded by his 
brother William, Duke of Clarence Parbament was therefore 
dissolved as a matter of course, and a new Parbament summoned to 
meet in the hegmmng of November 

In the month of July of this year a new Revolution broke out in 
France The government of liouis T TTTT , restored in 1815, had 
been distinguished hy all the vices and follies of pnestly Bourbonism 
Upon the death of the King, the Comte d’ Artois ascended the throne 
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as Charles X., and continued to reign, influenced by tlic Jesuits, 
and the exclusive policy of Monsieiu* de Polignac. Prom one piece 
of tjn’anny to another the Boimbons blundered on, until, maldng 
an eftbrt to trample upon the press, the spirit of the Parisians 
vras aroused. A ■\dolent insurrection immediately broke out — the 
Bourbons were hurled from the throne — and Louis Philippe, the 
Due d’Orleans, was raised to the monarchy by the title of the Enug 
of the Prench. This revolt was not confined in its influence to 
Prance. Belgium, by a similar effort, at once renounced the 
authority of Holland ; some of the G-erman States endeavoured to 
achieve an independence, and Poland once more sought to cast off 
the yoke of Bussia, 

The struggle of Continental Europe to emancipate itself from 
arbitrary government attracted attention in England, and awakened 
the large towns to a sense of their unrepresented condition. “ Par- 
liamentary Eeform” now became the cry of the people as the only 
panacea for all the evils which afilicted the State, and as the coimtry 
was the scene of a general election, every advantage was taken of the 
popular excitement to procure the return of Liberal members. A 
breach had taken place between the Govermnent and the "Wliigs 
immediately before the dissolution of Parliament, upon the subject of 
the establishment of a Begency in case of the demise of the Crown 
while the Princess Victoria, the presumptive heiress, continued a 
minor. Deprived, therefore, of the "Whig support which the 
'Wellington ministry had played off against the Tories, and hope- 
lessly severed from the latter by the Act of Emancipation, the 
Government had the satisfaction to see their steady adherents ousted 
from very many of tlie seats they had occupied, by virtue of the 
influence of opinion and public approbation. Nevertheless, when 
the King met the new Parliament on the 2nd of November, a bold 
face was put upon matters by the Duke of Wellington. It was 
announced that the riots which disturbed the country should be put 
down by the authority of the law, and all measures of Parliamentary 
Beform resisted to the utmost. 

On the 9th of November, the King and Queen were to have been 
present at a banquet in the City, upon the occasion of the inauguration 
of the new Lord Mayor. Information, however, having reached 'the 
Ministry that large bodies of people intended to assemble with the 
intention, it was believed, of offering an outrage to the person of 
the Sovereign and the Duke of Weflington, the latter advised the 
King to decline accepting the Lord Mayor’s invitation. Acting 
upon this coimsel, the King did not go, and great dissatisfaction and 
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disappointment Trere the consequence N’othmg more was needed to 
complete the unpopularity of the Duke He bad now lost another 
ingredient in mmistenal strength — the sympathy of “the City”*— 
and exposed himself to the intense ridicule of the press Of this the 
Whigs took the fullest possible advantage "W^hen the question of 
the settlement of the Civil List for the new reign came before the 
House of Commons, Sir Henry Parnell moved that the subject be 
referred to a Select Committee The motion was opposed by 
Ministers, who were left in a minority of 29, several of the old Tory 
party voting against them On the same day — 15th ITovember— a 
proposition for Parhamentary Reform, emanating from Brougham, 
WM to be brought to a division, and, as Ministers expected a defeat, 
they at once resigned their offices, and Earl Grey was sent for by the 
King to form a Ministry 

Under this Adinimstration the Duke of "Wellington held no office 
The command of the army was given to Lord Hill 
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The Hcform Qtic.'Hon — The Minhtcrial Ilill elefratn! in Commillcc — rnrlinmenl dintolvp* — 
Kc-a^'cinhlc*: — Xc>v Ilill introduced — in tile Common*! — Is rcii«tcd hy tlic Duke 
in the House of Lords — Tlie Duke’s si)ceches. 

ARL GBEY ivns one of tlic cnrlicst 
niul stoutest cliuinpions of Refonn in 
the Ropresontaiion. In liis youth he 
had been celebrated ns a declnimcr in 
the ] louse of Commons against close 
boroughs and a limited lranchi.se j — 
advanced in life, he clung tenaciously 
. to his early principles. He accepted 

^ ^ the office of I?rime o^rinistcr upon the 

understanding that “Reform” should 
be made a C.abinct question, and the 
King assented to the arrangement. The 
times were favourable to success, and 
the only difficulty of Ministers — and a 
great difficulty it was — lay in determining the extent of the fr.ancliise, 
and settling the places which should possess, or cease to enjoy, the 
advantage of representation. The country was in a state of ferment. 
Meetings were everywhere held, and cncom-aged by llie example of 
the nations of the continent, they sought by their resolutions to 
extend and strengthen the democratic features of the constitution. 
It was more difficult to restrain public impatience than to find an 
assent to the general principles of Reform, Petitions poured in from 
every part of the United Kingdom, and political associations were 
formed under the name of “ Unions ” for tlie purpose of acting on 
the public mind, and pressing on the ^Ministry. 

On the 1st of March, 1831, Uord John Russell brought forward 
the ministerial plan of Parliamentary Reform. His lordship was not 
in the Cabinet, but the duty was intrusted to him because of tL;- 
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mfluence of his name and character, and because he had, on many 
occasions, made motions for partial changes in the existing state of 
the representation The proposition iras warmly supported by the 
Liberal party, though many did not consider that it went far enough 
It passed a first reading without a division Upon the second 
reading Ministers had a majority of one The next step was to carry 
the Bill into Committee Here it was met by an amendment from 
General Gascoyne, which placed Mmisters m a minority , and upon 
a later day they were defeated in an attempt to carry the Ordnance 
estimates Under these circumstances, Lord Grey advised the King 
to dissolve Parliament, and to tahe the sense of the country upon the 
expediency of working out changes m the representation The King 
yielded — ^Parhament dissolved — and the new Parhament assembled 
on the 14th of Jime 

Tlie dissolution of Parliament was celebrated in London and most 
of the great towns with iHuminations, and the populace demonstrated 
their love of freedom of opinion by breaking the windows of all those 
peers and commoners wbo bad expressed sentiments unfavourable to 
the Eeform Bill Ap'slev House was peculiarly favoured with the 
wrath of the London mob Almost every pane bore evidence of 
the tyranny of the multitude The Duke bore the mfiiction calmly, 
and in immediately causing his windows to be protected by iron 
blinds, be at once provided his mansion with a defence ogamst future 
attacks, and presented the public with a permanent •monument of hia 
opinion of the instability of popular favour 

Soon after the re assemblmg of Parhament, a new bill for the 
reform of the representation was brought in It passed, after much 
animated discussion, by a majority of 13G on the second readmg, and 
of 109 in committee Bead a first time in. the House of Lords, the 
opposition of that body was reserved for the second rending, when 
the bill was thrown out by a majority of forty one This led to 
tremendous tumults all over the country — at Bnstol, Derby, 
Nottingham, and elsewhere 

The Duke of "Wellrngton gave to Parliamentary Beform strenuous 
opposition In respect to this measure, his Grace observed a ngid 
consistencj He made several speeches on the subject at difftrent 
tunes He had resisted reform as a Minister — ^he resisted it because 
it was calculated to damage the constitution of Parliament There 
was no country m the universe in which so much happiness so much 
prospentj, and so much comfort were diffused among all the various 
cla««e8 of society , nono in wliidi bo many and such largo properties, 
both public and private, were to he found as in England “ Such 
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was the condition of tliis countiT under that system wliich was now 
so greatly condemned. AYc enjoyed xinder that system the largest 
commerce and the most tlom-isliing colonies in the world. There Avas 
not a position in Europe in any degree important for military 
purposes, or advantageous for trade, which was not under our control, 
or within our roach. All those great and inimcrous advantages wo 
possessed under the existing system ; hut it would ho impossible that 
we should any longer retain them if wo once cstabli.shcd a Avild 
democracy, a complete democratic assemblage under ilic name of a 
House of Commons.” Upon anotlier occasion his Grace came out 
even more cmphatic.ally. 

“It is far from my Avish to impute to the noble Earl (Grey) or his 
colleagues any desire to introduce rcA*olutionnry measures into Par- 
liament ; but I must say this, that having looked at the measure 
which has been brought into the other House of Pmdiament, under 
their auspices, I cannot but consider that it alters cA'cry interest 
existing in the country — that in consequence of its openation, no 
interest will remain ou the footing on Avhich it uoav stands, and that 
this alteration must lead to a total alteration of men — of men 
entrusted with the confidence of Parliament ; I am of opinion that 
this alteration must have a serious elfect ou the public interests — an 
effect Avhich, I confess, I c.annot look at Avithout the most serious 
apprehension. I do not charge the most noble Earl and his colleagues 
with a desire to OA-erturu the institutions of the country; but I 
cannot look at tlie alterations proposed by the bill, Avithout seeing 
that those alterations must be followed by a tot.al change of men, and 
likcAA'ise by a total change of the aa'IioIc system of government. "Why, 
I ask, for what reason, is .all this to be done ? I aaIII not uoav enter 
into the question of wluat is the opinion of the other House of 
Parliament; but I Avill s.ay again, as I have said before in the 
presence of your lordships, that I see no reason whatcA'cr for your 
altering the constitution of Parliament. 

“ It is my opinion that Parliament has well served the country, and 
that it deseiwes well of the country for a variety of measures which it 
has produced, particul.arly of late years. I sec no reason for the measure 
now proposed, except to gratify certain iudiAuduals in the coimtry. 
It is possible that a large number, nay even a majority of individuals, 
in this country may be desirous of this change ; but I see no reason, 
excepting that, for this measui’e being introduced or adopted. 

“ lYliilc I thus declare my sentiments, I beg your lordships to 
believe that I feel no interest in this question, excepting that which I 
have in common with every individual in the country. I possess no 

VOL. n. M 
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influence or mterest of tlio descnption vrbicli •will lie betrayed by the 
measure now proposed I am an individual who has served bis 
IMajesty for now, I am sorry to say, balf a century , I have been in 
bis Majesty’s service for forty*five years — for thirty eventful years 
of that period I have served hia Majesty in situations of trust and 
confidence, in the command of his armiee, in embassies, and in his 
councils , and the experience ■which I have acquired in the situations 
in which I have ser^pd his Majesty, enables me and imposes upon me 
the duty, to say, that I cannot look at this measure ■without the most 
serious apprehensions, that, from the period of its adoption, t e shall 
date the downfall of our constitution ** 

Parliament was prorogued by the King in person on the 20th of 
October, and in the course of hia speech his Majesty sufficiently 
admitted his ■views regarding reform bystatmg that the consideration 
of Parliament would ho called to the question on the opening of the 
session, and that it was hia Majesty’s unaltered desire to promote its 
settlement by such improvements m the representation as might bo 
found necessary for securing to bis people the full enjoyment of their 
rights, which, m combination with those of the other orders of 
the state, were essential to the support of our free constitution 

On the 6th of December the Houses again met for the despatch of 
busmess, and the Kmg agam urged the speedy settlement of the 
Heform question The Jlimstenal bill, somewhat altered from the 
former, was immediately introduced to the House of Commons, and 
the second readmg bemg earned without difficulty, the Parliament 
adjourned for the Christmas holidays It re assembled on the 17th of 
January, and from that time until the 23rd of March the discussions 
in committee were earned on At the latter date the bill passed by 
a majonty of 116 But the battle bad still to be fought m the 
House of Peers, and here it again encountered a firm opposition, 
aotmtJjstandiDg that mUmidation was emplojed out of doors by tho 
press, and m the Lower House , the lords hemg threatened with an 
indefinite increase to their number It was even said that Lord 
Grey had received the King’s authority for an augmentation of tho 
number of peers "Without resortmg to this extremity, however, 
even if Lord Grey had really possessed the power imputed to him 
ihe second reading was earned in the Upper House by a majority of 
nine Early in the month of May tho House went into committee 
upon the bill, and upon a motion that the disfranchising clauses 
should bo postponed to the enfranchising clauses, IJLmstcrs were left 
in a minontj of thirty fie 

Immediately upon the division being announced, Earl Grey 
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linslencd to llic King, aucI ofiVred liis iMnjcsIj' tlic aUcrnativc of 
creating a batch of peers largo cnoiigli to give j\rinislcrs a pi’e- 
poiuleraling influence in tlie House, or to accept their resignal ion. 
The King deciilcd upon the latler. Lord Grey tlien resigned, and 
the King senl for Lord Lyndlmrsl, to advise iipon the host course lo 
he adopted ; and Lord Lj'iidliurst rccominoudcd his Blajcsty to send 
for the Duke of Wellington. 

Since the days of Lord George Gordon — or the periods wlien an 
invasion was apprehended — London had not been the scene of so 
much excitement as distinguished it upon the news of the retirement 
of the Wln’gs, and the recall of the Duke. The question in every 
man’s mouth was — “Can any Government stand that does not give 
to the people a full and complete reform in the representation ? ” It 
needed “no ghost come from his grave ” to answer that ; the very 
streets teemed nith indicaiions of the public mind, and symbols of 
the people’s resolution. “ Coming events cast (heir shadows before,” 
and spared all doubts as to what would he the final issue of the 
Luke’s exertions. Here might bo seen a fellow selling gross cari- 
catures of the King ; there stood a vendor of ballads in which the 
weakness of “ Billy Bai'low ” and the schemes of the “ German Frau ” 
(by which the Queen was indicated) wore sunglo filthy tunes. Hero 
you were invited to a meeting at the Crown and Anchor, under the 
auspices of Sir Francis Burdett, Hume, and O’Couuell ; there you 
were solicited to sign an address to the Sovereign, imploring him lo 
recall Lords Grey and Brougham. This wall blazed with placards 
calling on his Majesty to restore his Ministers, or summon the Luke 
of Sussex; — that caricatured the Luke of Wellington, or reminded 
the coimtrj’- of his declaration against all reform. Kumhers of houses 
exhibited handbills, in which the owners or occupants vowed the}’- 
would pay no taxes until the Eeform Bill had become the law of the 
land. Some displayed banners with revolutionary devices ; others 
announced the sale of the “whole stock of trade as the day approached 
when all security of property imder a military government would be 
at an end.” The newspaper offices were crowded long before the 
hour of publication, and the items of intelligence which they occa- 
sionally exliibited on large placards were received by the attendant 
concourse with shouts or yells, according as they announced plea- 
surable or disagreeable rumours. The omnibuses which bore the 
names of “William the Fourth” or “Queen Adelaide” were at once 
daubed over with black paint, or disfigured with paper patches. The 
“King’s Head” public-houses reversed their signs, or substituted a 
periwigged gentleman, whom they called “ the Ohaucellor.” The 
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wax work establishment in Tleet street presented a figure of the Buke 
at the window, with the kingly crown on his head, and “no reform” 
labelled on his breast Beside him stood the effigy of a lord spintu'd 
m the act of preaching those words “ unmusical to Volseiau ears ” 

Tou did not meet a man but anxiety sat on his brow and deter- 
mination glistened m his eye The commotion extended to the 
theatres Dowton, at the “ Queen’s,” was called onhy the pit to alter 
the name of the house At Covent Garden, Xoung played “ Hamlet,” 
and when he told the players to “reform it altogether,” the hou«e 
litenlly shook with the thunders of the audience At the Coburg 
they acted “ Tom Thumb,” and drew broad comparisons between tho 
uxonous Arthur, the tyranmcal BoUaloUa, and the mighty Thumb, 
and certam existing but unpopular personages of rank These were 
the hourly indications of the popular disposition, these were the 
rumblmgs of the volcano, which needed but the signal to vomit its 
destroying lava, and scatter dismay around As, however, all great 
public movements must be directed by a head, the excited body had 
decided on no particular plan of action until the House of Commons, 
by an affirmative vote, on a motion of Lord Ebrmgton’s, gave 
evidence of its mteution to stop the supphes Then men walked 
with a firmer step, and less fevered brow Lord Milton set the 
example of refusing to pay the tax gatherer The people, obeying 
the signal from the unliown placarders, ran to the Bank for gold ‘ 

The Birmingham Pohtical Umon mustered in all them strength, 
entered protests and resolutions on their records, and prepared for a 
mighty struggle with the ‘ avowed enemies of the people * Many 
families left town — bishops were hissed dunng divine service — men 
wore their hats m church , but no violence was offered to a single 
Tory, nor any outrages committed which could serve to separate the 
cause of the mob from that of the judicious part of the commimity 
Every individual, in short, seemed to say — “Let us re'^erve our 
anger until Eoyalty and the Tones liave consummated their schemes 
for the destruction of our liberties ” At this crisis the Grey Mmistry 
was restored, and the people breathed agam 

The Houses of Parliament adjourned until the 17th of May, at the 
mstaneo of Earl Grey, to gne time for the re-construction of the 
Cabinet, and the arrangement of future measures On the resumption > 

of busmoos, the Duke of "Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst gaie, in ^ 
the House of Lords, full explanations regardmg their attempt to form 

1 Some of the idaeards ran thu — > 
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n nc\\- I\riinsiiy, and -wliich liad made lliein, during a whole week, the 
chosen ohjccts of dcclamatoiy nl opera I ion. 

“"Wlicn his j\rajcsly,” said his G rare, “ found ihatlie could not 
consistently with his duty to the stale, follow the advice of his confi- 
dential serv.ants, so little comnuinicalion had he with public men 
other than his responsible advisers, that he had recourse to a noble- 
man whose judicial functions took him almost out of the line of 
politics, to inquire whether means existed, and what means, of forming 
an Administration on the principle of carrying into execution an 
extcnsh’c reform. Tiiai nobleman then communicated to me the 
diflicullies in which his I\rajest3* was placed, in order to ascertain 
how far it was in my power to assist in oxlricaling liim from it. 
liMth this view, I thought it my duly to institute similar inquiries of 
others, the rather as I was myself ns unprepared ns his Majesty, for the 
adnee wbicb his hlinisters had tendered, and from the consequences 
which had ensued from its being rejected. On inquiiy I found that 
there was a largo number of most influential persons not indisposed 
to support a Government formed to aid his M.ajesty in resisting the 
advice tendered him by his late Ministers. Under this conviction I 
attended his Majesty ; .and my advice to him was, not that ho should 
appoint mo his Minister, but certain members of the other Uousc of 
Parliament. So far from seeking for oflico for myself, I Jncrely 
named those persons whom I thought best qualified for his service ; 
adding, that, for my own part, whether I was in office or out of office, 
he and those persons might depend upon my most strenuous support. 
The object of this advice and tender of assistauco was to enable his 
Majesty to form an Administration upon the principle of resisting the 
advice which he had just rejected. These are the first steps of 
the transaction, and I believe they show, that, if ever there was an 
instance in which the ICing acted with honesty and fairness 
towards his servants, and if ever there was an instance in which 
public men, opposed to those servants, kept aloof from inti’igue, 
and from the adoption of all means except the most honourable, 
in promoting their own views of the public weal, this was that 
individual instance; and I will add witli reference to m3'self, that 
these transactions show that, so far from being actuated by those 
motives of personal aggrandisement, with which I have been charged 
by persons of high station in another place, my object was, that, 
others should occupy 'a post of honour, and that, for myself, I was 
willing to serve in any capacitj’-, or without any official capacity, so as 
to enable the Crown to carry on the Government. And here I beg 
youi' lordships to examine a little the nature of the advice which his 
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Majesty Lad rejected, and wLicL I considered it my duty to assist 
Lim Ly every means m my power to resist effectually Mimsters 
found, m the course of last session, that a large majonty of your 
lordships were opposed to the principles of the Eeform Bill TlTiat 
shouldhe the ordmary course of proceeding under such circumstances ? 
TN^hy, either to abandon the measure altogether, or make such 
alterations in it as might render ifc palatable to tbe majority of its 
opponents But was this tbe course pursued by the noble earl ? So 
far from it, be emphatically declared that he would not consent to 
the producing of a measure of less elBciency than that which your 
lordships had disapproved of, and, m pomt of fact, the noble earl has 
brought in a biU stronger, and, I do not hesitate to say, worse than 
the obnoxious measure which you so emphatically rejected, and which 
he could and can hope to force through this house only by an. arbi 
traiy and a most unconstitutional creation of peers If any man will 
mamtam that this is a legal and constitutional Ime of proceeding, I 
can only say that my notions of what is legal and what is constitu 
tional are, and I trust always will be, very different , that if tbe 
advice were to be adopted, it would place it in tbe power of a minister 
to carry any measure he pleased, and by what means ho pleased, with 
impunity , and that, from that moment, the constitution of this 
country and this house would be at an end In such a case, I repeat, 
tbe object andpower of this house would be at an end, its dehberativo 
character totally destroyed, and, as a consequence, it would not 
possess the means of arriving at an honest decision upon any public 
question And allow me to observe, that, in my opinion, a threat to 
carry mto execution such an unconstitutional mode of adding to the 
numbers of supporters of a particular minister m this bouse, pro 
vidmg it Las the effect of mducing a number of your lordships to 
abstain either altogether from attending their duties here, or from 
offering a decided and uncompromising opposition to a measure 
which they honestly believe to be mischievous in its tendency — the 
threat is as bad, m point of fact, as the execution Such a threat is 
tantamount to forcing the decisions of this house, when it is plain 
that a majonty is decidedly indisposed to adopt the measure which 
the utterer of the threat may persuade himself would bo beneficial to 
the country It is true that many well disposed persons may bo 
^induced by it to adopt a middle course, under a persuasion that they 
thereby aiert the greater evil of a creation of some fifty or a 
hundred peers , or, perhaps, many may bo induced by it to adopt the 
obnoxious proposition of the noble earl, were it only to save bis 
Majesty himself from the painful consequences of either rejectiug or 
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adopting tlic counsel of liis responsible advisers. But is tliis free 
and indopeudeni deliberation ? Js not an unbiassed decision, under 
such influences, wholly impracticable ? Therefore I was anxious to 
assist my .Sovereign in rojccling such dangerous counsel ; and I do 
not hesil.alo to add, that he, who woidd not have acted as T did, 
would be a p.arfy to dcsh’oy the legislative independence and consli- 
txitional utility of the House of Lords. Ilis IMajesly insisted tli.at 
whoever should xindcrtake the management of affairs should do so on 
an xinderst ending of c.arrying an ‘ extensive reform’ — (1 quote his 
]\r.njesty’s oxni words) — ‘in the representation of the people in 
P.arliament.’ How I alw.ays have been and still am of opinion that 
no measure of reform is necessary, and that the measure before the 
house was calcul.ated to injure, if not destroy, the nionarchic.al institu- 
tions of this country; but I stated on the last occasion when I 
addressed your lordships on the subject, that though this was my 
oun conviction, I should endc.nvour, as the principle of the bill had 
obtained the s.anction of a numcric.al majority, honcsfly and fairly, in 
committee, to make such amendments as would enable the Govern- 
ment to meet, .and. if possible, overcome the difficulties and 
extraordinary circumstances which the bill must, in my mind, give 
rise to. Gladly would I reject it altogether in its present shape. 
But that was not the question between me and my Sovereign. I was 
called upon by his ^Majesty not to act upon my own particular views 
of reform, but to assist him in resisting the adoption of an advice 
which would overthrow the House of Lords .and the monarchy, aud 
in c.arrnug an e.xtonsive measure of parliamentary,^ reform through 
this house, without liaving recourse to the unconstitutional exercise 
of the prerog.ative suggested by his late advisers. It therefore became 
a question what parts of the bill might be retained nnth compar.ative 
safet}’-, and which this house might rationally expect would, when sent 
down to the House of Commons, receive the sanction of that branch 
of the legislature. 

“ It was under these circumstances and upon this understanding 
that I consented to give my assistance to his Majesty to form an 
Administration. I know many .are of opinion that I should have 
acted a more prudent part, and one more worthy of a man who kept 
ulterior consider.ations in view, and who, mindful of his former opinions 
and pledges against reform, looked only at consistency, if, in regarding 
nothing but personal considerations, I had refused to have anything 
to do with the formation of a Government bound to undertake an 
extensive measure of reform. But were our positions similar ? Such 
persons were, and are, responsible only to themselves, and for them- 
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selves , I vras called on to rescue my Sovereign from the cmharras- 
ment in Tvhich he ivas placed by his own servants When his 
Majesty did me the honour of commanding my aid to enable him to 
resist a most pernicious counsel, if I had answered, ‘ I see the diffi- 
culties of your Majesty’s situation, but I cannot alFord you any 
assistance, because I have, in my place in Parliament, expressed 
strong opinions against a measi^ to which your Majesty is under- 
stood to be fnendlj I should ha\e been ashamed to show my face in 
the streets No, I adopted the course which I am sure would have 
been that of the veriest enemy of the bill , I endeavoured to assist 
the King in the distressing circumstances in which he was pleased to 
call for my advice I repeat, that the question which I was called 
on, by the King, to consider, was not the praeticabihty of forming a 
Ministry on my own personal views of reform, but to enable him to 
resist the creation of a multitude of peers for a moat unconstitutional 
and dangerous purpose , and the consideration uppermost m my 
mind was, how far the recommendation in his Majesty’s Speech from 
the throne m June, 1831, could be acted on without danger to this 
House or to the monarchy In that speech the King recommended 
the question of reform to your attention, ‘confident that m any 
measures j ou might propose for its adjustment, you will carefully 
adhere to the acknowledged pnnciples of the constitution, bj which 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the authority of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the rights and hberties of the people are equally 
secured ’ Wlio that heard that speech could ever have anticipated 
the proposition of a measure, or an adnee m relation to that measure, 
which anmhilated the independent authonty of one of the branches of 
the legislature ? The number of peers whom it would be necessary 
to create, to carry the Keform Bill as it now stands, would, at the 
lowest calculation, amount to a hundred , and surely any man who 
foretold that the measure referred to in that speech put into the 
mouth of his Majesty was one which would require such an immense 
augmentation of the peerage, would have been considered ns dreaming 
of things impracticable When I first heard that Mimsters had 
such a proceeding m contemplation, I treated tho rumour as an 
absurdity I believed not that a Minister could be found wicked 
enough to propose such a measure Many know n ell that I have 
ever denounced it as an impossibility , and while no man eutertains 
a more deep "ense of tho constitutional right of the Crown to create 
peers, under certain circumstances, I hold it would bo an unjust and 
unconstitutional exercise of that prcrogatiio to create a body of peers 
for tho purpose of caiTj mg some mcasuro obnoxious to the House of 
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Lords at large. It was to enable the Cro^vn to resist tlie application 
for so nncoustitntioual an exercise of prerogative, that I consented to 
assist in forming an Administration on the principles I have stated. 
"Wlien, however, I found, from the tone and result of the discussion 
which took place in the other House of Parliament on tho resignation 
of AHnisters, and from tho opinion of ninny leading men in the 
House of Commons, who were sti’enuously averse to a creation of 
peers, that no Government could hope to gain the confidence of that 
House which did not undert.ake to cnriy through a reform as extensive 
and efficient as that now on tho table, I liad to inform his Majesty 
that it was not in my power to fuUil the important commission witli 
which he had honoured me,” 

Lord Lyndhui’st confirmed his Grace’s statement, so far ns con- 



LOUD LTXDnURST, 

eemed his lordship’s connection with the negotiation, which seems 
to have been extremely slight. 

The Earls of Mansfield, Carnarvon, and Winchelsea, the Marquis 
of Salisbmy, and other peers, declared, that though they had in no’ 
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way been connected witb the transactions -which had been explained, 
the conduct of the Duke of 'Wcllmgton had been high minded and 
disinterested, and not the less so for having submitted, without 
reply, to the unmeasured calumny and misrepresentation heaped 
upon him daily, rather than impede the formation of a government. 
He had been hunted down day after day, because he had dared, 
forsooth, to become Minister , when it turned out, in pomt of fact, 
that he had neither accepted nor sought office, though it was -vnthm 
his reach The Earl of Haddington said that he had never been a 
partisan of the Duke As far as there had been an opposition to his 
Grace, he might be said to have belonged to it, and he had never 
formed any connection with him But he felt he should be actmg a 
base part, if he did not state in the face of their lordships and the 
country, however such a declaration might expose him to obloquy 
and abuse, that his Grace was entitled to the gratitude of their 
lordships for doing what be had done ‘ 

The Beform Bill was ultimately carried, through the absence, from 
the final debate m the Hou^e of Lords, of many of those peers who 
were particularly bostde to its provisions Bather than resort to the 
dangerous and unpalatable extremity of creating a number of new 
peers, wlio«e votes would hare insured a triumph to the bill, the 
ICmg caused a circular to be addressed to the “Non Contents ” on 
the second reading, requesting them to absent themselves from the 
division in committee 

The conduct of the Duke of ’Wellington, however applauded by 
those who agreed m opinion with him, will hardly bear the test of 
a critical exaiamation by an impartial poslenty It was m the first 
place inconsistent with his previous course in respect to the Eman- 
cipation Bill, and, in the second. Would have been liable to the same 
charge of tergiversation had Sir Bobert (late Mr ) Peel succumbed to 
the argument that a renegade policy was justifiable, if agreeable to 
the wishes of the King* Dpontlio subject of the Catholic claims, 

> "An&alsof rarllararat,** 1SS2 

* sir nobert Peel lUted tbat, on Uie dajr cm which rcBignation of -incistcra had been 
accepted, Lord Lyndhnrst had called apon bun, and stated to him, not that his Majesty had 
appbed to him to form an AdmiidBtraUon. but that bu Majesty had selected him as a former 
Chancellor and as helny by his Jndieial chancier, mnored from the rortex of politics, to 
confer with him upon the present state of affaire UU lordship then ashed him whether he 
felt it would be In his power to enter into his Majesty s scrrice at the present moment t— 
stating that hit Majc«ty felt embarrassed by the unexpected resi^atlon of Ministers apon his 
refusal to create Peers , and that the only other person to whom he had made tbls communica- 
tion was the Duke of Wellington who was willing to render any assistance In his power to 
his Majesty that the noble Duke did not wish to tohe office, but that ho would take and 
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tlie Dulte of Wellington had at least the defence of always having 
been obscure. He had never, it is true, directly supported them, 
neither had he opposed them. His tone was uniform — he wished to 
see the question “ settled but it was utterly inexplicable how, with 
this wish on record, -he should have refused to act under Mr. Canning, 
whose only crime, so far as the Duke’s public declaration went, was, 
that he was favourable to the removal of the Catholic disabilities. 
With respect to Parliamentary reform, the Duke, true to his attach- 
ment to the landed aristocracy, had always declared himself the 
enemy of any change in the representation that should lead to an 
infusion of popular elements into the House of Commons. But, bearing 
in mind that he dreaded a civil war, and had yielded to the Irish to 
avert such a calamity, it is inexplicable that he should have resisted 
a measure which appeared to all reasonable men of the time the 
only safeguard against an English rebellion. The readiness to give 
way at the last extremity, because the King wished it, may have 
been honourable to the loyalty of the Duke ; but loyalty thus inter- 
preted was clearly liable to degenerate into a servile deference to 
monarchical tyranny. There could be little ground to hope for the 
integrity of a Constitution under a Minister who was at every moment 
ready to set aside his well-considered opinions in order to carry 
out the- wishes of a King under every variety of shape. It is well, 
perhaps, for the reputation of the Duke of Wellington, and the cause 
of civil freedom, that he never again had an opportunity of governing 
England on principles — or rather on a plan — so entirely detrimental 
to the interests of society. 

During the remainder of the session of 1832, the Duke of Welling- 
ton frequently spoke in the House of Lords, always in opposition to 
tbe Grey ministry. He found fault with its government of Ireland 
— protested strongly against the absence of coercive measures, calcu- 
lated, as he thought, to preserve the peace by preventing large 
assemblages of lawless men — insisted upon the necessity of conciliating 
the Protestants, and of placing the education of the people under the 


serve in any, if it v-ere for the benefit of his Majesty. Although no formal communications 
had been made to him, yet, as he knew not the use of reserves, he still thought it right to 
state that the question was put to him, whether or not ho would accept what in political 
life was usually called the highest object of ambition. It was notified to him that the 
acceptance of office must be with the clear understanding that his Majesty’s declaration with 
respect to reform should be carried into effect, and that the condition of the acceptance of 
office should be, the carrying through an extensive reform. He replied to Lord Lj-ndhurst 
upon the impulse of the moment ; but not less, also, upon the impulse of feelings which it 
would be impossible for the authority or the example of any man, or any set of men, to 
weaken, and on which no reasoning could produce a contrary decision — that it would be 
utterly impossible for him to accept office. 
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authority of the Church His Grace further opposed himself to the 
extension of the to'WTi franchise to the Eoman Catholics as fraught 
mth danger to the Protestant Church , he denounced the reductions 
m pubhc expenditure effected by Earl Grey as detrimental to the 
country, and he declared against the policj of the Government, in 
regard to Portugal, which, at that moment, was a prey to factions, and 
to the usurpation of Hon Miguel, to the exclusion of his niece, the 
daughter of the Emperor of Brazil 

Perhaps at no period of the Huke of Vellington’s career was he so 
thorough!) unpopular as m the year 1832 The public had come to 
identify him with the cause of despotism, and, if the truth he told, 
the acrimonious activity of bis opposition to a Ministry which did not 
in all essentials differ materially from his own, contributed largely to 
justifj the unfavourable estimate formed of his liberahty 

The excessive unpopularity of the Duke of ‘W’ellmgton at this 
juncture, may be inferred from tho fact that when be visited the 
Tower on the l8th of Juno, 1832, he was insulted and roughly 
treated by the mob, and would scarcely have reached hjs home m 
safety, had not some soldiers and gentlemen placed themselves around 
his horse and escorted lura to Apsloy House, where another party 
self embodied, and armed with sticks, attended m the neighbourhood, 
during the Waterloo Banquet, for his Grace’s protection To one of 
these latter gentlemen, Mr Eeynard of Kensington, the Duke wrote 
a letter of acknowledgment, on the 22ad of June, 1832 
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The Session of 1833 — The Duke’s opinions on various questions — His views of Principle and 
Expediency — The Duke elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in 1834 — Kesigna- 
tion of Lord Melhourne — Sir E. Peel forms a Ministry — It is soon broken up — The MTiigs 
recalled — Death of 'William the Fourth. 


HE year 1833 foimd the Duke of 
’Wellington still in opposition 
to the Whigs. The subjects 
brought upon the tapis afforded 
large ground for discussion, 
because they involved principles 
and interests of an antagonistic 
character, and the Duke was 
not slo-w to avail himself of all 
the opportunities which offered 
for the expression of sentiment 
adverse to the powers that were. 
The civil war in Portugal aris- 
ing out of the rival pretensions 
of Don Miguel and the Infanta Isabella had enlisted the services of a 
number of Englishmen of desperate fortunes, and of officers, naval 
and military, who desired occupation and distinction. Their valour 
and perseverance had tended to prolong the war until it had become 
a source of commercial and political inconvenience ; and, therefore, 
at the opening of the session of 1833, the King was made by klinisters 
to say that he was anxious to put an end to the “ civil war.” The 
Duke of Wellington seized the occasion for charging its continuance 
upon the Whigs, who had suffered his Majesty’s subjects to embark 
in the contest. His Grrace called the war “revolutionary,” and was 
unsparing in his censures of the “ bands of adventurers, collected 
in various quarters, and paid by Hod knows who,” who kept alive 
the feud. 
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As if repentant of his desertion of the Protestant party in carrying 
Emancipation, the Duko of Wellington, often, m the session of 1833, 
said a good word for it, prodaimmg the Protestants of Ireland the 
fnends of order m Ireland,' and declaring it to be “ our duty m 
every case to do all i\e can to promote the Protestant religion, not 
only on account of the political relations between the religion of the 
Church of England and the Government, but because its doctrines 
are the purest, and its system the best, that can be offered to a 
people ” ® Irish “ agitation ” he truly called a conspiracy of priests 
and demagogues to obtain their purpose by force and menace, and be 
set bis face against any reduction of the number of Protestant Insb 
bishops 

To the Game-laws his Grace opposed himself because they tended 
to the increase of poaching He was unfriendly to the abolition of 
slave-labour in the colonies, on the ground of the doubtfulness of the 
slave’s becoming a free labourer for hire, and he feared that the de- 
pression of the West India colonies, through the subtraction of 
negro labour, would lead to the introduction into England of foreign 
slave grown sugar The renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company for twenty years coming on for discussion m the session 
of *33, the Duko readily bore testimony to the eicellence of the 
gubernatorial system of that company, but was favourable to the 
abohtion of the monopoly of the trade with China TTpon the discus- 
sion of the Jewish disabihties, his Graco vehemently opposed the 
admission of Jews to scats in Parliament He deemed it indispen- 
sable that, in a Christian legislature none but Chnatians sliould be 
permitted to ait — a doctrine which he mamtamed to the last hour of 
his existence 

Upon several other subjects the Duke of Welhngton delivered 
him«elf with his accustomed earnestness , and on the 19th of July 
envaimated a doctivne whadi deserves to be particulatly noted, 
aa furnishing a key to many of his political acts — 

" If the Korld Here goierned 6y principles, nothing tcoiild he more 
easy than to conduct even the greatest affairs i hut in all circumstances 
the duty of a icise man is, to choose the lesser of any ttco difficulties 
lohich leset him ” 

The death of Lord Grenville, on the 12th of January, 1S34, left 
vacant the Chancellorship of Oxford University On the 29th of 
the same month the Duke of Wellington was unanimously elected 
hi3 successor , and the ceremony of lus Grace’s installation took 
pheo on the 9th of June following The Oxford Herald” of the 

‘ ®pcc«l> of ith July, 1833 • 


«l>ccclxof 19th July, 1833 
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time supplied an account of tlie ceremonial, of ■vvliich the annexed 
may be accepted as an abridgment : — 


THE INSTALLATION OP ITIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
"WELLINGTON. 

“ The company began to arrive in Oxford on Saturday, and in the 
evening Christ Church IMcadow was filled, 'when the last boat-race 
for the season took place on the Isis. In the evening of Saturday, 
the Meadow and the '\^’’ide "Walk had a very gay appearance. 
Amongst the company we observed numerous fa.shionablo strangers. 

“ From an early hour on Monday morning carriages posted in 
from all parts of the country with scarcely any intermission. Ten 
minutes before four in the afternoon, the Chancellor entered Oxford 
in his open travelling carriage, and, by his express desire, was 
unattended by any procession. Several of the younger members 
of the University rode by the side of the carriage. At the gate of 
University College his Grace was received by the Vice-Chancellor, 
and conducted to the lodging Avhere his Grace resided during his 
stay. As soon as the arrival of the Chancellor was known, the 
University bells (St. !Mary’s) began ringing, and they were re.spondcd 
to by aU the other bells of the University and City ; and a fag was 
hoisted on the old tower of Carfax Church. 

“After putting on the plain academic gown of a nobleman, and a 
velvet cap with a large gold tassel, his Grace paid a complimentary idsit 
of etiquette to the Duke of Cumberland (who had recently ai’rived), 
at Christ Church, aud then returned to Universit}’’ College. 

“Early in the morning of Tuesday, a considerable number of 
persons began to collect near the gate of Universitj'- College, iu order 
to obtain a view of the noblemen and doctors as tjiey went to meet 
the Chancellor in the College Hall, previous to the procession to 
the Theatre. Soon after ten o’clock, his Eoyal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland arrived, attended by G-eneral Sir John Slade, and was 
received at the gate by two of the Senior Fellows of the College, 
and conducted to the Hall. His Eoyal Highness did not walk to 
the Theatre, but went in his carriage a few minutes before the pro- 
cession left the College. The street now presented a very animated 
appearance. The windows were filled with elegantly-dressed ladies ; 
many persons had taken their station on the roofs of Queen’s, All 
Souls’, St. Mary’s, and the temporary gallery which had been 
erected at the end of the Church — anxious to obtain a sight of the 
great hero. 
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“The struggles at the doors of the Theatre, for admission, were 
temfic Of the difficulties and dangers of admission into the area — 
the place appointed for the Masters of Arts, Bachelors of Civil Law, 
and strangers — we give the following account, written by a gentle 
man who experienced them — ^The pressure was tremendous before 
the inner entrances were opened , but it became, if possible, still 
worse afterwards The tide of Masters of Arts and strangers rushed 
m a direct line through the gate with such velocity as to force 
many of them off their feet, some of them fell, and were trodden 
upon by their successors, in spite of idl the efforts which every 
gentleman felt himself bound to mate, to prevent another receiving 
injury The lateral pressure was, however, the most dangerous, as 
I can testify, from having expeneneed it It became, witlim a few 
seconds after the gates were opened, so severe, that the iron riilmg 
near the schools, was absolutely forced down, and those who were 
nearest to it were thrown along with it upon the ground Severe 
contusions were received Several gentlemen had their coats npped 
up from the tail to the cape by catclimg tbo iron front of the pali- 
sades , others endured the same misfortune, owing to the detennma 
tion of their friends to stick close, at all hazard, to their shirts 
Gowns were shivered into fragments, and if it could bo possible 
that there could be any freshmen Masters of Arts, several of them 
would have achieved the honourable distinction of walkmg with as 
ragged a gown as ever flickered on the back of a veteran academician 
The university cap, in a crowd, is almost as ea'»ily managed as that 
useful abomination a crush hat , but caps were slit on this occasion 
into fractions mfinitesimaliy small, and as to hats, they wero not 
only a nuisance in themselves, but they Mere also the cause of a 
nuisance to eveiy unfortunate wight brought in contact with them 
After emerging from a very dark passa^, I came into the full blaze 
of beauty by which the Theatre itself w aa illuminated I have seen 
two coronations, but the spectade on these occasions is frittered into 
parts, or, to borrow a phrase from Shakspeare, * sawn into quantities,’ 
so that at one glance 5 ou cannot command a view of the whole 
Here the re>er‘’o was the case As soon as you entered the Theatre, 
there was a prospect almost too dazzling to bo looked upon Around 
you and above you, to the right and to the left, wero crowds of 
beauties, who compelled you, m spite of your Christianity, to think 
of the houns of Mahomet’s paradise Look where you would, you 
encountered the glances of their bnght c) e«, and in those glances 
were all ‘the mind, the music breathmg from the fico* which 
youthful poets, forgetful of reality, too often indulge their fanc} m 
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describing. I believe iliafc you arc already aware llmt, during the 
c;icc;i7fr,ihc rising semicircle of the tbcatro is reserved for the noblemen 
and the doctors, and that immediately behind them arc placed the 
ladies of peers and the difl’erent members of their families. The galleiy 
immediatel}’’ facing this semicircle was reserved for ladies who, 
though equally respectable in the eyes of society, are not so in those 
of the Heralds’ College. With these ladies, by the regulations of tlie 
University, it was forbidden that aiy male animals, whether of the 
gown or of the town, should intermix. The practical eflcct of tliis 
regulation — absurd as it appears in principle — was admirable. Ton 
had all the colours of the rainbow, and a few anoro, presented to you 
in close contact, amid a profusion of feathers and flowers. 

“ The crowd every moment became more dense, more pressing, and 
more importunate. Everybody pushed in who had tickets, and the 
consequence was, that the pressure became dreadful. After the 
Masters of Arts and strangers had wedged themselves into a compact 
mass, the Undergraduates and Bachelors of Ai'Ls were admitted into 
the upper galleries, and then came 

“Tumult nntl Confu«ion, Ml cm1)roilc(l, 

And Clamour, v ith a tlious.md variou'S mouths.” 

“ After they had filled the galler}', and settled themselves in their 
seats, an unanimous cry arose among them for three cheers for the 
Duke of Wellington. They were given with heart}’- vociferation. 
Tlien there was a short pause, and again another cheer for the 
Chancellor of the Universit}% The name of Dyce, one of the 
Proctors, was then mentioned, on which was heard — . 

A 

“On all sides, from innumerable longues, 

A dismal universal liisc, lllic soundj 
Of universal scorn — ” 

which in both universities is certain to bo the meed of any Proctor 
who unflinchingly perfomis the duty of his ofllce. Preidous to the 
entry of the Chancellor, the names of the Kong and Queen were 
shouted by the Undergraduates, and the approbation of these names 
was shown by tremendous cheering from all parts ,of the theatre. 
When Earl Grey was named, the hissing and groaning were universal. 
The Lord Chancellor found a few friends ; cheers and hisses were 
intermingled, but the latter much preponderated. The names of 
Lord Eldon and Lord Hill were received -with thunders of applause ; 
but when an imdergraduate exclaimed ‘ The Bishops,’ the cheering 
was ‘ universal, deafening, and almost appalling.’ When Lord 
Wynford entered the theatre, he was received with great applause, as 
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was also Lord Lyndburat On the arriTal of the Dube of Cutnber- 
land, who, not having a degree, did not walk in the procession, no 
dissentient voice was raised against his Eoyal Highness, on the 
contrary, he and his suite were received with loud cheers, and ‘ one 
cheer more’ was afterwards given for him as Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin His Eoyal Highness was m the dress of a 
Colonel of the 15th Hus'»ar8 

“ Soon after eleven o’clock, Professor Crotch announced upon the 
organ the approach of the Chancellor, with the procession from the 
Hall of University College The Duke appeared in excellent health, 
and the enthusiastic reception he met ivith on his entering the 
theatre appeared to restore his step to all the elasticity of youth 
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He was dressed in a black coat, across which ho noro his blue 
riband, as Knight of the Garter, and over which was lus magnificent 
academic robe of black silk ind gold Ihngc 
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“ In the procession ■\^•crc tlic INFarquis of Londonderry, Lord Eldon, 
Lord Montagu, Lord Apslc}', Lord llil]. Lord Mahon, Sir G-. 
I\[urray, Sir II. Ilardinge, Sir T. Acland, Sir E. Inglis, IMr. Eslconrt, 
Air. Pane, Mr. llastie, Sir C. Wcthcrcll, tlio Heads of Houses and 
Canons of Christ Cliurch, the other resident doctors, and eleven 
members of the episcopal bench, among whom were tlie Arclibisliops 
of Canterbury, Xork, and Armagh. Iji the scats behind tlioso wlio 
formed the procession were the Princess XAeven, tlie jMarchioness ot 
Salisbury, the Countess of Clanwilliam, the Countess Brownlow and 
her daughters, the Ladies Herbert, Lady S. Cost, Lady iMonlagu 
and her three daughters. Lady Granrillo Somerset, Lady Popham, 
Mademoiselle d’Este, aud a long list of other illustrious and 
fashionable personages. 

“ When the eheen'ng had subsided, the Dahe of WcUington, ns 
Chancellor, opened the business of the Convocation in a short Latin 
speech, by stating that it was convened to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Law, honoris causa, upon certain noblemen and gentlemen. 

' “ After the Chancellor had gone through the list once, he wont 
through it a second time, and after each name, on proposing the 
admission, said: JPIacclnc volis, Domini Doctorcs? Dlacctnc vohis 
Magisiri? The Convocation replied with one voice — Dlacct. The 
Duke then turned round, and with a voice half aside, said, ‘How, I 
shall get on.’ This declaration created considerable laughter. This 
ceremony having been gone through, Dr. Phillimore, as Professor 
of Civil Law, proceeded to present to the Chancellor and Proctors — 
whom he styled Doctissimi Canccllarii ct Vos egregii Drocuratores — 
the incepting doctors. In the culogium which he passed upon them 
in the Latin language, he said that twenty years had now elapsed 
since he bad had the honour and gratification of seeing in the 
Dniversity a similar assemblage of noble and distinguished indi- 
viduals. On that occasion ho had presented to the IJniversity as 
honorary doctoi’s the illustrious heroes who had visited the country 
with the Emperor of Kussia and the King of Prussia. Intense as his 
delight Avas on that occasion, it wanted one circumstance to render it 
complete — the presence of the greatest commander of them all, our 
own countryman, the Duke of Wellington. After alluding to the 
merits of the late Chancellor, Lord Grenville, who had added lustre 
to the course of study adopted at the Universitj'-, by pursuing the 
same course after he had left the Dniversity to mingle in the world ; 
and after stating that the noble lord had found consolation in extreme 
old age in those literary acquirements which had furnished him so 
many triumphs, and his country benefits in manhood, he proceeded 
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•was also I/ord Lyndliurst. On tlic arriyal of the Duke of Cumhcr- 
land, who, not having a degree, did not walk in the procession, no 
dissentient voice was raised against his Hoyal Highness; on the 
contrary, ho and his suite were received Tvith loud cheers, and ‘ one 
cheer more* was afterwards given for him ns Chancellor of the 
"University of Dublin. His Koyal Highness was in the dress of a 
Colonel of the 15th Hussars. 

*' Soon after eleven o’clock, Professor Crotch announced upon the 
organ tho approach of the Chancellor, with the procession from the 
Hall of University College. The Duko appeared in excellent health, 
and the enthusiastic reception ho met with on his entering the 
theatre appeared to restore his step to all tho elasticity of youth. 
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“In the procession were llic Alarqnis of London tier ry, Lord Eldon, 
Lord i\ronlagn, Lord Apslej', Lord ITill, Lord Malion, Sir G-. 
IVIurray, Sir 11. llardingc, Sir T. Acland, »Sir E. Inglis, Mr. Estcourt, 
jMr. Pane, Mr. Ilastic, Sir 0. IFolheroll, ilio Heads of Ilonses and 
Canons of Christ Church, the other resident doctors, and eleven 
members of the episcopal bench, among whom ■were the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, York, and Armagli. In tho seats behind those vlio 
formed the procession vere the Princess Lieven, the IMarchioncss ot 
Salisbury, the Countess of ClaunilHam, the Countess Erownlow and 
her daughters, the Ladies Herbert, Lady S. Cost, Lady ]\Iontagu 
and her three daughters, Lad}'- Grairnlle Somerset, Lady Popham, 
Mademoiselle d’Este, and a long list of other illustrious and 
fashionable personages. 

“ When the cheering had subsided, tho Duke of Wellington, as 
Chancellor, opened the business of tho Convocation in a short Latin 
speech, b}"- stating that it was convened to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Law, honoris causii, upon certain noblemen and gentlemen. 
> “ After the Chancellor had gone through tho list once, he -went 
through it a second time, and after each name, on proposing tho 
admission, said: J?lacctnc volts, Domini Doctorcs? Dlocrlno volis 
Magistri? The Convocation replied vith one voice — DIaerf. Tho 
Duke then turned round, and with a voice half aside, said, ‘How, I 
shall get on.’ This declaration created considerable laughler. This 
ceremony ha\ing been gone through, Dr. Phillimorc, as Professor 
of Civil La-w, proceeded to present to the Chancellor and Proctors — 
whom he styled Doclissimi Canccllarii et Vos rgrcgii Drocuratores — 
the incepting doctoi’S. In the eulogium which he passed upon them 
in the Latin language, he said that twenty years had now elapsed 
since he had had the honour and gratification of seeing in the 
University a similar assemblage of noble and distinguished indi- 
viduals. On that occasion he had presented to the University as 
honorary doctors the illustrious heroes who had Hsited the country 
with the Emperor of Eussia and the King of Prussia. Intense as his 
delight was on that occasion, it wanted one circumstance to render it 
complete — the presence of the greatest commander of them all, our 
own countryman, the Duke of Wellington. After alluding to the 
merits of the late Chancellor, Lord Grenville, who had added lustre 
to the course of study adopted at the University, by pursuing the 
same course after he had left the University to mingle in the world ; 
and after stating that the noble lord had found consolation in extreme 
old age in those literary acquirements which had furnished him so 
many triumphs, and his country benefits in manhood, he proceeded 

] 
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to observe, that on tlio death of that great and good man it became 
the duty of tbo UmverBity to select out of the noble and distm- 
guisbed individuals whom it bad reared m its bosom, a worthy- 
successor to that noble lord Merit, he said, was not of one class 
There were different roads to the templo of fame, and different men 
must distinguish themselves in different ways One man made Ins 
way to emmenco by literature, another by arts, another by arms Of 
tins latter class none were more illustrious than the noble Duke now 
their Chancellor 'Witnc’s bis triumphs in India, Portugal, and 
Spam , his victories at Salamanca, on the Pyrenees, and at Toulouse , 
and, above all, his liberation of Durope on the bloody field of 
■Waterloo Alter dwelling some time on these topics, and praising 
the firmness which his Grace hid always cvmced m the management 
not only of the military, but of mvil affairs, he concluded this part of 
the subject by affirming that the University had done itself the 
greatest honour by selecting the Duke of Wellington as its Chan- 
cellor The learned Doctor then proceeded to comphment the 
different individuals whom he had to present as doctors The Doctor 
passed over the different names m the list of honorary doctors without 
any comment, until ho came to that of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, to 
whom he paid a most elegant, and elaborate, and well deserved 
tribute of applause He spoke of him as nohUssmus et fortissimus, 
as a nobleman to whom the University was hound to pay the highest 
respect, not only on account of his high rank and ancient blood, but 
also on his own merits, and his close connection with the Duke of 
Wellington He had been educated in military lore under the 
Duke’s own ej e from bis earliest youth — Tihfuit, Dux tnvicte (great 
cheermg), comes et minister — he jomed m all the labours, and shared 
in all the glories of his great leader, and was present at the battle 
of Waterloo, — uh, ut iidetts (pomtuig to the mutilated arm of Lord 
P Somerset), gravia vulnera perpessus est This annunciation pro- 
duced the loudest cheermg — indeed, none was more loud, save that 
bestowed on the Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of Wmchelsea, who, 
next to the Chancellor, were the great favourites of the day 

“ After the new made Doctors had all taken their seats m the nsmg 
semicircle, amidst the cheers of the audience, the public orator 
proceeded to the ‘ Creweian Oration ’ This address contained nearly 
the same topics as those to which Dr Philhmore alluded There 
were several elegant and most appropriate compliments to the 
Chancellor , an eulogium of the Eojal Family, addressed to the Duke 
of Cumberland, and a just panegyric on the Church of England and 
its bishops After this oration was concluded, the Latm poem, which 
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gained tlic Cliauccllor’s prize this year, was recited by the author, 
Arthur Keusington, a Scliol.ar of Trinity College, the subject of 
which was, ' Cicero ah exiVio redux lfo7)inm hgrcditiir.' It was received 
with great and merited applause. Then Sir. G. Anstice, B.A., late 
student of Christ Church, and afterwards Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London, recited his English essay. At 
its close, the Chancellor, with great emphasis, pronounced the words, 

‘ Dissolviimis hntjc Convocatioiicm' At two o’clock the Theatre was 
nc.arly cleared of its ^•isitors. 

“ The Duke was followed in the same manner in which he came to 
the The.atre. The procession attended him to XJnivorsitj' College, 
where those who composed it, after taking leave of his Grace, scpai-ated 
for the colleges to which they belonged or were invited, and to the 
different hotels and lodging-houses. Shortly afterwards his Grace 
made several calls at the Colleges. 

“Dr. Crotch’s oratorio, which was ‘The Captinty of Jud.ah,’ was 
performed, and full justice was done to its merits by the performers 
engaged. His Grace tvas present, and received repeated and enthu- 
siastic cheering. After the conclusion of the oratorio, the assembly 
called for ‘ God save the Iving.’ 

“ In the evening a distinguished party was entertained by the Vice- 
Chancellor, in the hall of University College. The hall was bril- 
liantly illurainatcd on the occasion, and the rich uniforms worn by 
many of the distinguished guests, mingled with the scarlet govms of 
the Doctors, and the di’css robes of the young noblemen resident in 
the University, produced a most splendid and imposing effect, 

“JVedncsdajj , — This morning the noblemen and gentlemen forming 
the procession assembled in the rooms in the Clarendon, and at 
about a quarter past eleven thence proceeded with the Chancellor to 
the Theatre, Previous to the entry of the procession, the younger 
members of the University again amused themselves bj’’ calling out 
different names for cheering or hissing. The ‘ King and Queen ’ 
were again loudly cheered; but- the ‘King’s Ministers’ were hissed 
as much as any opposition men could desire, so were also ‘Lord 
Grey, Lord Brougham, and Lord- Durham,’ when named separately. 
The Duke of Sussex had also his full share of sibilation. Some one 
called out the name of ‘ Dr, Chafy, Master of Sidney Sussex CoUege, 
Cambridge,’ and it was most loudly hissed. There were cries of 
‘ Down with the present Administration,’ and shouts for ‘ The lYel- 
lington Administration.’ ‘ The House of Lords ’ was received with a 
thundering cheer, and ‘ The Commons ’ with a groan. ‘ The House 
of Commons as it was ’ met with a cheering which might almost 
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have startled from tlieir grares tho defunct torouglis of Gatton and 
Old Sarum Great cheering occurred when the names ot ‘ Sir 
J Graham and Jtr Stanlej’ were mentioned ‘Jlr Sewell’ 'nas 
equally cheered ‘ The Bishops* again elicited thunders of applause 
There were calls for the * Gower street Company and Stinkomalee ’* 
‘The Admission of Dissenters’ nas received nath a cry of scorn, and 
‘ Their Non admission,’ with tremendous applause There were 
many other names gii en, and various eccentric exclamations, all of 
which shoVed the general feelmg of the IJnuersity, at least of its 
morejmemle members 

“ On the entry of the Chancellor, the applause was unbounded, and 
‘ AVellmgton and Waterloo ’ resoimded through the Theatre In the 
processiou were all the recently made Doctors in their robes After 
the Chancellor had opened tho Convocation, ho named the noblemen, 
and gentlemen upon whom, it was proposed to confer the honorary 
degree of D C L 

“Dr BhiUunore, Begins Professor of Civil Law, then addressed 
the Chancellor m Latm He said, that illustrious as the individuals 
were whom he had presented to the Chancellor’s notice yesterday, os 
candidates for tho degree ol Doctor m Civil Law, the list of the 
names which he had that day to present to him was equally distin 
guished, for it -contained the names of men of high rank and ancient 
blood, of high civil and military attainments, and of the most 
irreproachable lives and characters There was a circumstance which 
would make them delight the more, m that list, and that was, as 
indeed evervbody knew, the parties mentioned in it were most of 
them Cambridge men (jOheers ) He would select as the first name 
deservmg of his praise, that of John Singleton dopley, late Lord 
High Chancellor, and now Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who, 
imbued with the same discipline as their own in the sister University, 
had raised himself by his eloquence, his talents, and his general kind 
and courteous demeanour, not only to a place in all their hearts, but 
also in rank and honours, which scarcely conferred more distinction 
upon him than he reflected back agam upon them (Cheers for Lord 
Lyndhurst ) There was also present another ornament of the legal 
profession, who had now retired from the bench to enjoy m the 
privacy of domestic life that repobO which he had so honourably 
deserved by a long life of pubhc activity (Cheers for Lord Wynford ) 
There was also present one of the invincible Duke’s companions m 
arms, whose coolness m danger and gjdlantry m battle were known 
to no man better than they were to the gallant Chancellor As one 

I * An offens tc vpithet sppUed ly the John StUt Bew«paper to the London UnlTers ty 
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of tlio liberators of Europe, lie "was entitled to every distinction whicli 
tliis University could confer upon him. {Cheers for Sir II. Vivian.) 
After paying a similar comjdiment to Lord A. Hill, who was also 
loudly cheered, tlic learned Professor proceeded to declare the 
pleasure which he derived iu ha\nng to present to the University as a 
Doctor of Civil Law the Viscount Eucombe, tlie only grandson of 
their old and venerated High Steward, the Earl of Eldon. {Cheers 
for Lord Lldon.) There was also iu the same list the name of Lord 
Stuart do Eothsay, whose skill in diplomacy, and whose tact in 
bringing arduous negotiations to a happy and successful close was 
admitted by all Europe. {Cheers for Lord Siuart do Eothsai/.) 
There was also a general officer in the Eussiau service, who had a 
right to e.vpect this honour at their hands, for he had followed the, 
Erench army with his victorious countrymen from the flames of 
SIoscow up to the period when the llussian standard was all but 
planted on the walls of Paris. {Cheers.) After indulging in a 
similar strain of compliment for some time upon the other indmduals 
contained iu his list, but without entering into any particular 
description of their peculiar merits, he concluded by presenting each 
of them severally to the Chancellor. 

“ All of them wore loudly cheered on mounting into the Doctors’ 
Gallery. 

“ After the degrees had been conferred, Keble’s ‘ Installation Ode ’ 
was performed, tbc music of which was performed by Px'ofessor 
Crotch, which was much admired and applauded. 

“ After the ‘ Ode ’ was performed, IMr. B. Scott, B.A., student of 
Christ Church, recited his Chancellor’s Latin Prize Essay, ‘ Le JPro- 
vinciarnm Lomanorum adminisirandai-wn liatione,' which was very 
much applauded. 

“Mr Joseph Arnould, Scholar of "Wadhara, recited his English 
poem, ‘ The Hospice of St. Bernard,’ which was also a Chancellor’s 
prize. 

“It is a production of considerable merit, and contained many 
passages of a very feeling and highly imaginative character, the 
concluding lines of which are as follows : — 

“ Zo, Gaul’s great Emperor leads Ills knightly peers ; 

Hushed is their iron tramp, and moonbeams dim 
Sho'n’’r on each ghastly brow and mail-clad limb. 

He, too, is there, who, slain on Tiotory’s day, 

Beside their altar sleeps, the young Desaix ; 

And there his Chief, whose name of terror spread 
Wide o’er the world, and shook mankind with dread, 

Curbs his proud steed, and waves his warriors on 
To Piedmont’s vales, ‘ yet bright with Lodi’s sun ; ’ 
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Unlike the d(?«rot lord of after day% 

Yoath on bis cheek, and ardonr In his ^ze ; 

£’ca DOST bis spirit, from the fields of flgbt. 

The shout of triumph hears, the rush of flight. 

As from Ihtarcngo’a plain the InTsdlng horde 
Flies tbo keen Tengeanee of his conquering sirord. 

Changed la his brow; what loftier Ttsions roll, 

'What dreams of Empire crowd upon his soul 1 
Lo I prostrate nations tremble at his airiij, 

'Kings quaQ before him, thrones in dost decay ; 

Dominion crowns what conquest had begun. 

And Fortune, smiling on her farourite son, 

Wreathes round his tyrant brow the glittering toy— 

Ilcr fafal dower, that ahmes but to destroy. 

If, in that hour of pride and ferrld yOuth, 

Such were hla dreams, mankind has mourn'd their troth, 

' O'er seas of blood his sun of glory rose. 

And sunk at length, *mld tempest, to repose, 

When, on that field where last the eagle lORr’d, 

War's mightier master wielded Britain's sword , 

* And the dark soul a world could eearce subdue, 

Beat to thy genius— Cflie/ 0/ JJalerfoo'" 

“ Tlio two concluding couplets were no sooner pronounced tLan all 
the persons in the Theatre, with the exception of the mdiridual 
alluded to h}'’ the poet, rose, and a series of cheers, of the most 
deafening description, were sent forth bj the whole assembly, which 
lasted at least for seren or eight minutes, and were accompanied by 
an equal general waring of hats and handkerchiefs 5 in fact, the Duke 
of Wellington was nerer greeted in the whole of his career with more' 
zealous manifestations of popularity than he received on this pres^ht 
occasion in the city of Oxford. 

“ When Mr. Amould had concluded his poem, five addresses to the 
Duke were pronounced from the rostra. 

“ Between two and three o’clock the Convocation was dissolved 
God save the Kang ’ was called for and played, and as the procession 
went out, the undergraduates as before selected their favourites, and 
bestowed on them loud testimonials of their approbation.” 

The session of 1834 was distinguished equally with its imme- 
diate predecessors by the Duke of Wellington’s hostility to the 
Grey ministry. At the opening of Parliament upon the motion 
of the Address in answer to the Speech, the Duke attacked the 
Government, objecting to the whole of its foreign policy, and finding 
fault with many of its domestic measures. On one point only 
were they heartily agreed. The Duke quite concurred in the 
address of the House of Commons, declaratory of its determination 
to mamtam the connection between Ireland and Great Britain 
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iniiinpairccl and luuHstnrbcd in spiio of 11 jo cfibrls of O’Connell 
and Ins “ fail ” to bring about a repeal of Ibo nnion. 

The Irish Cluircb quesiion, Avbicb now agilai'cd the countij, was ns 
difiiculi to deal with in the Cabinet as out of doors. A motion of 
]Mr, Award’s, for the reduction of the Irish Church establishment, 
produced a schism in tho Minisiiy. Tlie point at issue was the 
appropriation of tho Clmrch revenues. The division led to tho 
resignation of Lord Lipou, tho Duke of Lichmond, Mi*. Stanley, and 
Sir James Gr.aham. Yarious disputes u])on other matters connected 
with tho management of Ireland took place, leading nltimatoly to the 
rctii’emeut of Earl Grey ; and, at a subsequent period, Anscount 


EAUL CRHY, 


Melbourne, whohad become Prime Blinister on Earl Grey’s resignation, 
found it necessary to resign. Duilng this brief administration, the 
English Protestant Church was assailed in a variety of forms — tho 
Dissenters claiming the privilege of taking degrees at the universities 
—motions' also being made for the abolition of church-rates, the 
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commutation of titlics, and the exclusion of bishops from Parliament 
Kone of these schemes succeeded — the Lords, among whom the Duho 
of "Wellington ivas conspicuous, opposing them earnestly Sundrj 
hills to perfect the plan of reform, and a hill for the removal of the 
Civil disabilities of the Jews, ivcrebkewise lost m the House of Lords 
through the strenuous opposition of the Peers, who acted with the 
Duke of Wellington 

Upon the resignation of Lord Jlclboume — which was in a measure 
enforced, because the King would not accept of Lord John Kussell as 
leader in the House of Commons upon the transfer of Lord Althorp 
to the Upper House (owing to the death of his father Earl Spencer) 
nor allo^ of Lord Brougham continuing Lord Chancellor , * — the 
Duke of Wellington was sent for 

Gathering experience from his former failures, the Duke declined 
to take the Premiership, and advised the King to send for Sir Bohert 
Peel, who was then m Italy nith his family — the Bake undertaking 
to hold the seals of three Secretaries of State until Sir Bohert should 
arrive The ad\ice was adopted, and Sir Bohert summoned to the 
royal presence He came— constructed a government composed en» 
tirely of Conservatives, the Duke of Wellington taking the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Sir Bohert then dissolved 
Parhament 

Sir Bohert Peel, addressing the constituency of Tamworth, gave 
them to understand that though he did not approve of the Beform Bill, 
he was bound to respect it now that it had become the law of the land , 
but that he should oppose further changes founded on the plea of 
merely extendmg the principles of the bill His course of policy, m 
fact, might be summed up in one word, “ resistance ” The Whigs 
had gradually yielded so much to the Eadical reformers, that there 
really seemed to be no limit to the changes which the latter sought 
to introduce Too weak to oppose them, Lord blelbourne sought to 
secure their support by continual concession, until these democrats, 
finding their power increase, and justly measuring the strength of 
Ministers, grew exorbitant m tbeir demands, and treated with 
marked contempt a government which had become the instrument 
of their will 

On the assembling of the new Parliament, it was found that the 

* This Peer once remark&lile for the nseflil exercise of tia eloquence snd hla industry on 
bebalf of the people had become a Uttle eccentric unce his eleTation to the Peerage Faying I 

a tUU to Scotland in the autumn of 1831 he made epeechet ‘wherever he could find hearers 
eometimea going to the lengths of nltraJtadiealhm eometunes apcalcing ConserratiTe 
sentiments, and occasionally 'nolating deecney, la speaking in an offensively familiar tone of 
the King 
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number of Conservatives bad increased by one Inindrcd. The people, 
alarmed at the innovalions of the Catholics and Itadicals, freely gave 
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their support to a minister who consulted the interests of the upper 
and the middle classes, and who boldly announced his refusal to live 
in “ a vortex of agitation bj’- adopting every popular impression of 
the day.” ^ 

The confidence, however, in the Peel Administration, generated by 
the returns at the general election, was not destined to endure after 
the struggle of parties had commenced in the two Houses. Peeble 
in authority, the "Whigs, imiting with the Padicals, were potent in 
opposition ; and although they had not as ministers the support of 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, and others, who had pre- 
viously seceded, they found them useful allies against the ultra 
Conservatives. 

Upon the very first question, the choice of a Speaker, the Peel 


* Address of Sir R. Peel to the Tamworth electors, in 1834, 
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mimstry was left m a minority, Mr Abereromliy, tlie "Wing nominee, 
obtaining tbo chair by a majonly of tea against Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton, who bad held the office of Speaker for eighteen years To 
the Address, in answer to the Speech, an amendment was moved, 
which led to a violent and protracted debate This amendment 
pledged the Grovemment to a well considered and effective reform m 
Parhament , to the emancipation of the slaves m the colonies , to the 
establishment of a “vigilant popular’* control over municipal cor« 
porations, the removal of tho grievances of Protestant dissenters, 
the correction of abuses in the Irish Church , and an admission of the 
needlessness of the late dissolution of Parhament And this amend 
ment was carried m tho House of Commons by a majority of seven 
Subsequently, tbe appomtment of tbe Marquis of Londonderry to an 
embassy to St Petersburg was opposed so forcibly as to lead Lord 
Londonderry to declme tbe appomtment 

After skirmishing through the first half of the month of March 
with these add other small measures, the Opposition brought forward 
the question of tho appropriation of the surplus revenues of tho 
Church in Ireland This was tho grand chcval de laiaille, held m 
reserve only until other movements had been tned and failed The 
"Whigs and Radicals were well aware that Sir Robert Peel was deter 
mmed never to concede the application of the surplus revenue of the 
Insh Church to purposes other than those of the Protestant rehgion 
They therefore brought forward a resolution applymg tbe surplus to 
the education of all classes A protracted debate ensued upon the 
question, and upon every dmsion the Whigs had a majority — the 
same result attendmg the discussion of the resolution in committee 
Hereupon Sir Robert Peel resigned — and with him, of course, went 
the Duke ofWellmgton Lord Melbourne was recalled by tbe King, 
and the Whigs again stopped mto power and place 

Prom this tune onwards, tho Duke of Wellmgton ceased to take a 
promment share m the civil government of tbe country Neither 
inclmed to arrest the progress of wholesome change, nor to aid m 
sweepmg away the ancient mshtuhoM of the country, he confined 
himself, in his place m the House of Lords, to a calm and temperate 
eiammation of all the principal measures that came before it — giving 
his support when he conscientiously behoved the case to deserve it, 
and oSermg hia protest when he discerned danger m assent In n 
speech made in July, 1835, we find him mamtaming the subscription 
to the “ Thirty nmo Articles ’ as a test of the Protestantism of 
individuals matriculated at Oiford, and defendmg tho test as rendered 
necessary by toleration And m the same year ho complamed of the 
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depression of tlie Irisli clergy by the Melboui’ue Administration, in 
the extmetion of the property in Ireland allotted to the payment of 
the clergj’-. In June, 1836, he contended for the reservation by the 
legislature of the power of revising ^Railway Acts, if they shoiild be 
found fraught 'n*ith injustice to the landed proprietors. In August 
of the same year, his Grace defended himself from the imputation of 
•snolently opposing Lord Melbourne’s government. He had always 
opposed — when he had opposed at aU — \\nth moderation, and he read 
the Premier a lesson upon his taunting the Conservatives with not 
having addressed the King with a idew to obtain the removal of the 
"Whigs. “ I would take the liberty,” said the Duke, “ to recommend 
the noble viscount to consider himself not as the minister of a demo- 
cratic body in another place ; but as the minister of a sovereign in a 
limited monarchy, in a country great in point of extent, great in its 
possessions, and in the various interests which it comprises ; and 
that, considering these circumstances, he should in futui’e concoct 
such measiu’es as he has reason to think may pass with the approval 
and suit the general interests of all — meet the good-will of all — and 
not of one particular party in one particular place.” 

The year 1837 was memorable for the operations of a “ British 
Legion ” in Spain. Divided by civil contests, one party in Spain 
contending for the interests of the Queen, and another for Don 
Carlos, a pretender to the succession, the country saw some ten 
thousand Englishmen range themselves under General De Lacy 
Evans as volunteers in the cause of the Queen. The Government of 
Great Britain, to aid the project, suspended the Eoreign Enlistment 
Act by an order in Council, and countenanced the co-operation of, a 
British fleet and some hundreds of marines with General Evans’s 
force. The subject of course came before Parliament, and the Duke 
of Wellington protested altogether against the intervention, and 
severely (but not unjustly) criticised the discipline and strategy of the 
commander of the legion. His Grace was likewise found occasionally 
animadverting upon the conduct of the Government towards the 
Protestants of Ireland. 

Kiira William IV. died in the month of June, 1837. The Duke 
of Wellington, glad of the opportunity of passing a eulogium upon 
the deceased monarch, and of justifying his own loyalty, thus spoke 
in the House of Lords on the 22nd of June : — 

“ I have served his late Majesty in the highest situations ; I have 
been in his councils as well as the noble viscount (Melbourne). I, 
indeed, did not serve him so long as the noble viscount, or even under 
any such prosperous circumstances as the noble viscount ; but I have 
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had opportunities of Tvitnessing, under all these circumstances, the 
personal ad\antage3 of character so ably described by the noble 
viscount. It has fallen to my lot to serve his Slajesty at different 
periods, and in different capacities; and nliile I had the happiness 
of doing so upon all those occasions, I have witnessed not 



only all the virtues ascribed to him hut likewise a firmnes®, 
a discretion, a candour, a justice, and a spirit of conciliation towards 
others — a respect for alL Probably there never was a sovereign, 
who, in such circumstances, and encompassed by so many difficultie**. 
more successfully met them than he did upon eveiy occasion on which 
he had to engage them. I was induced to serve his ilajesfy, not only 
from my sense of duty — not alone from the feeling that tlie Sovereign 
of this country has the right to command my serrices in any situa- 
tion in which it might be considered that I might be of use — but 
from a feelmg of gratitude to bis Sfrijesty for favours, for personal 
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distinctions conferred upon nic, notwithstanding that I had been 
unfortunately in the position of opposing myself to his Majesty’s 
views and intentions, * wlien he was, employed in a high situation 
under G-overnment,* and in consequence of which he had to resign 
that great office which he must, beyond aU others, have been most 
anxious to retain. Notwithstanding that, my lords, he employed me 
in his ser^dce ; and he, as a sovereign, manifested towards me a kind- 
ness, condescension, and favom, which, so long as I live, I never can 
forget. I considered myself, then, not only bound by duty, and the 
sense I felt of gratitude to all the sovereigns of this country, under 
whom I had lived, but more especially towards his late Majesty, to 
relieve him from every difficulty I could, mider any circumstances.” 


* William IV., when Duke of Clarence, was under the necessity of resigning the office of 
Lord High Admiral, while the Duke of Wellington was Premier. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Aeecuioa of Qoecn Victoto. 





> AH WiiitiAM IV — weal, as he was — been 
succeeded by either of his sumvmg 
brothers, his demise would hare given 
occasion for a greater display of public 
gncf than was manifested upon an ovent 
which was to be followed by the acces 
Sion of a Queen History and tradition 
had combmed to associate so much of 
the gloiy and happmess of this country 
with the rule of a female sovereign, that 
the lamentations for a monarch who had 
given his assent to the Eeform Bill were 
speedily converted into rejoicings that 
the country was now to be ruled by a 
lady whose education had prepared her for the responsible task of 
government, and who was bebeved to cherish those prmciples under 
which England had attained a high pitch of moral greatness The 
proverb, that “when women reign, men govern,** gave assurance to 
the British community that, m Queen Victona we should behold the 
revival of all that pobtical good fortune which had distmguished the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, and an improvement m the domestic 
tone of society which had become somewhat impaired under the 
Regency, and had scarcely recovered itself even under the admirable 
example of Queen Adelaide — the consort of IVilham IT 
The hopes of the nation received a striking confirmation at the 
very commencement of the reign When one hundred peers and 
princes of the Privy Council assembled to sign the Act of AUegi'ince, 
the Queen made a declaration of her attachment to the Constitution 
m these words— 
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“Educated in England under tlie tender and cnliglilcncd care of 
a most afleclionate mother, I liavc learned from my infancy to respect 
and love the constitution of my native country. It Avill ho my 
unceasing study to maintain the reformed religion as hy law estab- 
lished, securing at the same time to all the full enjoyment of religious 
liberty. And I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote, to the 
utmost of my power, the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” 

In delivering this declaration the Queen displayed extraordinary 
self-possession. Her dignified composure and the firmness of her 
voice impressed all who heard it with a deep sense of the latent 
grandeur of a character which time and circumstances were afterwards 
so beautifully and healthfully to develop. 

Her Majestj’’ made no change in her Ministry ; formed an excel- 
lent household, and drew ai'ound her, in the privacy of life, all those 
men who were most distinguished by their worth and ability ; and 
those members of the female aristocracy who were most conspicuous 
for their exemplary domestic conduct and familiarity -with Court 
usages. A modest diffidence was the striking characteristic of the 
commencement of a reign which has continued to shed lustre on 
Great Britain, and diffuse universal happiness. 

It was rvise of her Majesty to retain Lord IMelbournc. Ho British 
statesman ever possessed the art of simplifying the duties of Govern- 
ment in so happy a degree, or of conveying instruction to a monarch 
in so agreeable a form. An elegant scholar, a wit, and a man of 
pleasure. Lord IMelbourne, while he satisfied expectation in the House 
of Lords, never gave himself more trouble than was absolutely neces- 
sary. He sometimes treated grave subjects with an almost unpar- 
donable nonchalance, and often carried the laisscz aller to a point 
which exposed him, personally, to a charge of indolence, and risked 
the position and influence of his Ministry ; but this very indifference 
was of advantage to the Queen, because it pleasantly initiated her 
]\Iajesty into the science of rule, and rendered her subsequent path 
easy. Any other Minister would probably have alarmed the ro3'al 
mind, or made those duties irksome which should at all times be a 
source of pleasure to a sovereign, and of benefit to a nation.^ 


1 “ I happen to know that it is her Majesty’s opinion, that tho nohle Viscount (Mdlourne) 
has rendered her Majesty the greatest possible service, by making her acquainted v.ith th" 
mode and policy of the government of this countr}-, initiating her into the laws and rpirit of 
the Constitution, independently of the performance of his duty as the servant of her f.fajf^ty's 

Crown ; teaching her, in short, to preside over the destinies of this great country.” Upcfch 

of the Duke of Wellington, Avgust lith, 1341. 
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Amongst the indindu'ils whom her Mnjcsty delighted to honour 
w'ls the Duke of Wellington A frequent guest at the Palace, his 
Grace was constantly consulted by the Queen , and it is not too 
much to say tint the wndom and sagacity of the Tenerahle warrior 
and statesman, combined with the gentleness of a father towards a 
beloTcd child, made tho deepest impression on the ductile mind and 
afiectionato heart of the youthful monarch, and secured to his Grace 
a lasting and truly enviable regard and attachment ‘ 

Tho Duke of Wellington was, of course, much m the habit of 
meeting Lord ilelbourne on equal and fncndly terms in the presence 
of tho Queen, but it had no effect upon tho political opinions of his 
Grace He continued to espress himself franlvly in the House of 
Lords respecting all measures to which he could not give a cordial 
and ready support, and was uncompromising in his opposition to 
principles which threatened an extension of popular power, or damage 
to the interests of tho Irish Protestants 

Queen Victoria was crowned with much pomp in the summer of 
1838 A circumstance of great interest occurred in connection with 
the event, which brought out the generous character of the people of 
England and the high chivalry of the Duke of Wellington m vind 
and agreeable colours 

The personage selected by the King of the Frcuch to represent 
Franco at the coronation was Marshal Soult, the ancient antagonist 
of Wellington The reception of this officer was enthusiastic The 
people recognised in him the symbol of bravery and military skill 
They forgot the cruelties and barbarities winch had marked the earlier 
part of his career in Portugal they remembered only the indomitable 
perseverance of his resistance to Wellington m the Pyrenees and the 

* The following circnmstance was related by Major Cumming Brice at the ConserrafiTe 
d aner ^ren to him and Mr M Kenzie Jon, of hcatweli at Fones, In September, 1837 
Alajor Camming Bruce said he rose, ‘ not only to fell a talc but to crare a bumper The 
circamatanee alluded to by the Chairman was not a tale, hut a fact Lord Melbourne the 
Trime M mster in the course of bis offic al dnty, lately waited upon the Queen at Windsor 
Aaer the busmens was concluded the noble lord aaid there was a subject which he felt called 
upon to press upon her Majesty a attention It was whether there was any indiTidual for 
whom her Majesty entertained such a preference that she might wish to hare associated with 
her in the cares of that sorcreipity with which Froridence bad blessed her The Queen no 
doubt felt a little surprised at the quest on aha requested to know if It was as a Minister of 
the Crown and as a matter of State policy, that he asked the question , for if it was she 
would endearour to gire him an answer llis lordship replied, that Under no other cirenm 
stances would he hare presumed to put snehaqueUoQ to her Majesty ‘Then’ said the 
Queen there is one indmdual for whom I entertain a decided preference and that mdindual 
Is the Duke of Well ngton Gentlemen added Major Cumming Bruce * 1 leare yon to 
figure the length of Lord Melbourne a face on reedring this answer For the correctness of 
the statement I gire the guarantee of my name 
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south of France — the homage 'which he had .paid to the Britisli troops 
on the field of "Waterloo, ■when he assured the Emperor that they 
never wonld give way, — and the amenities which had marked his 
intercourse with the Duke when Minister of War nnder Louis XYIII. 
All classes, from royalty downwards, vied with each other in paying- 
respect to the venerable Marshal ; and the Duke of Wellington, ■with 
genuine magnanimity and generosity, waved his own claims upon 
popular attention that a larger share of homage might be ofiered to 
the illustrious Erenchmau. Grand renews, dinuers by wealthy cor- 
porations, fetes of all kinds, were given in the Marshal’s honour ; and 
he was invited to make a tour to Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, at each of which places he was received with enthusiasm. 
At the grand dinner given by the London Corporation, the 
Dulce of Wellington was present, and the toast of the evening 
ha^ving comprehended the two distinguished soldiers, they severally 
returned thanks in the follo^wing teians : — 

“ The Duke of Wellington said he entertained a high sense of the 
honour of being associated with so ifiustrious an individual as him 
Avhose name had been given in company with his own on the present 
occasion. He was glad to find that the merits and sendees of that 
illustrious stranger had been properly appreciated by the people of 
this conntiy. (Glicers.) And he had no doubt that he, on his part, 
mnst fully appreciate the cordial feelings which had been manifested 
towards him, not only on the present occasion, but whenever he had 
presented himself to the public. He (the Duke of Wellington) was 
delighted that the King of the French had chosen so distinguished 
an indmdual to represent him on the occasion of the coronation of ‘ 
our Queen. 

“ The Duke of Dalmatia then proceeded, amidst reiterated cheers, 
to address the company in the French language. He spoke with 
great feeling, but not -with a powerful voice. He commenced by 
observing that the expressions used by the Duke of Wellington had 
entered into his very heart. Never had there lived a nobler-minded, 
a braver, or a more honourable man than that illustrious general. 
(^Cheers). The French nation had learned to estimate the worth of 
■the English army: its valour was kno^wn and appreciated all over 
Europe. Now, however, they had no fiuther resort to arms. Between 
France and England there should now exist a perpetual peace. 
(The illustrious Duke laid an emphasis upon the Avords ‘ alliance 
perpetuelle,' which brought do^wn a thiuider of applause). Unani- 
mity shall now pervade their councils. After some further obser- 
vations, the noble Duke, alluding, as we imagined, to the hospitality 
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^\ith which ho was at that moment treated, in company with the 
Duke of "Wellington, said that he hoped yet, one of these days, to 
take his revenge (‘revanche*) of the nohlo Duke in France. The 
illustrious and gallant Duke sat down, after drinking ‘ The health of 
the British army, and more particularly its great General, the Duke 
of Wellington ’ (Applause)** 

Several of the most distinguished of the British generals who had 
fought against Marshal Soult had the honour of being introduced to 
him. Foremost among them was Lord Hill, the Cominander-in- 
Chief. It 13 related that when they came into contact, Soult 
extended his hand, and exclaimed, jocosely yc vous rencontre 
enjin * moi qut ai couru si tong terns aprh tons!" alluding, of course, 
to the pursuit of Hill from Madrid to Alba de Tormes, after our 
failure at Burgos. 

Soult returned to France at the close of July, leaving a favourable 
impression of his honhommie* and justifying a belief in the good 


1 The follo^iDgr isecdotee are denred from oevepapera pobl^ihed in Jnlr, 193$ — 

"SooiT AND Alia-n CoKNivoiiAic — AIlaD CuoDugbam vss iEtrodoeed to Manbal Bonlt, 
asd as the interriow va* laterestine. the reader, ve eboold loppose, v>ill be the rererse of 
dlipleoaed to petu<e a burned note of It, gives aa searl; as possible jn his ows words — • 
' 1 eaw bun at his residence at TortUnd House ; be received me kiedlp, tool, me by the band, 
placed me on a eofa beside btm, and said be was Indebted to bis friend the Baron de P , for 
making ns acquainted. 1 said I bad desired to ec« a mao of great and strong talent hy nature, 
and sot by Act of Parliament , that I had long admired bim for his generous tribute to the 
meffloryof Sir John 3foore, and looked upon bim os one of (be hoblest-muidedof ourfbes' He 
smiled at thi*, and turning to me, said, ‘ Foe 1 I never was your foe, at least m the coarse sense 
of the word I was taught to rc»peet you In the sternest of all schools, the battle field ; and 
it was only yesterday I told your young Queen that Bntain and France had tried the sword 
long enough to each other's barm, and ahonld now try what friendship could do, and thus 
ensure the peace of Europe.’ I bowed and replied, ‘ Marshal, you are still In the field ; you 
have won other countries by the sword, and now you come to Conquer ns by courtesy ’ As I 
said this, he pressed my knee gently with his hand, and made some allnsion to poetry. He is 
a noble martial-featured man, tall, too, and ngorons , and I thought of Austerhtr and many 
a bloody field as he shook hands with me at parting But we are not to pari yet , he has 
sent me a card for his great ball of this eveniog (Cth July), when I will again see, I feel 
assured, the same simple, easy, courteons mao I found during the interview 1 have attempted 
to describe ’ Diwn/We* Courier. 

“When Slarshal Soult was at MaDCbe<ter, a working man In a cotton manufactory there, 
wished exceedmgly to stake hands with the Marshal Hia wish was readily gratified, when 
he explained his motive. He had been in the Bifle Br^de #11 the Peninsular War, and had 
fired at Soult TnisTv times, but failed At Toulouse, he fired twenty times at the Marshal, 
with the same 'esult The Marshal again shook him hy the hand, saying that he was a good 
soldier, and had done bis best to serve his conntry.** 

“ Mabshil Soclt and Captain Mavbv — (Prom a Correspondent ) — At an interview which 
Marshal Soult granted to Captain Manhy on fnday lost, for the purpose of requesting his 
Excellency to take charge of a memorial to his Bovereigii, the Em^ of the Trench, to sanction and 
encourage an international negotiation with the maritime nations of the world, and enter into 
a comprehensive treaty of mutual alUascca for the prc-erration of life, and the protection of 
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risuu’r.-ts'intiin;: \\n't <«■> lunrk ihc infnv<)»r,‘.(' of I'miioe with 

.Iv.’.t^lntui tinrini: iht' nn;;n of I’hiiippc. 

‘I’iu’ hcftrini: of tin' Piilo «*!' t^nvarj'! {jir J)ii];o of 

.lla’.tonisn o\o.'cJinp]y pra’ini-il 11 m' ICnpli.-Ii proplo, nioi liintt-ririliy 
cuntrilnsir.i to 'lu' of liust pnpulnrit y hin (inu'O 

luKi fornu riy I'ojoyod. hut \\hioh hi** rivil jNc.i-nunoit from 1^21) to 
nmi In*; provinu.''' (-osuim-t in r*n:anl to (^U''‘'n {'arolif.i', li:ul 
trJhiiui to tlaiunt:!'. (hu' t'f tho nio.^t Niolont of the nuisoal print;*, 
raid “ 


“ Pa-'-'-in" o\or hi.** civil ,*.t'rviof‘;: vlth thi-* hricf f'.l!^^ion. wo <.|ia!l 
rouohuio hy nolicitiir the lati.-t pvihlic ; ocuo (tf hi‘< life, lie defi'afod 
]MaT>)i:il t^ouU in llu" Pt-iun^-nla nn«l in hVaiicc — ho lia*^ omhraooil 
liiin in Lonilo!i. Herein ho ;;.i!n< il tlto pn atcMf ()f hi;* victorio,'!^ — a 
victory ov< r tlso j>roi!iuicc'* «if tii« life anti h.i-s party. .He never 
.nj^pcarctl tnon’ isiuhlriouv in the evt*- «tf Iuk c(.ntitry!nfn than when, 
fi>ri,’'‘ttitii: aii .anc'cnl rivals !•“. ran! rpntitiis:: f.ll the ho.v rrritih'uj^ 
}*C(!nction:> of low party Jtsalicc, h*' j;a\o n ctnaiial .and ati aUcdifinato 
v\oK'ons(' to the man iii*. nt \t t<* him; < If. in tin' pta ate.*-! .•■oldior alive." 

'J'iu' year w.-’.'- icir.arlmldo for psihlio domoiij'tratinn.'^ of tho 

rcoard in rvhioii tho Jtsil.o »f WolHssolon la hi l.v hi.'t consitrvinon. 

• • 

Jn tho lUt'ti'.h of Anr.nn I .a h.ampn t v.a*- piveu !<» liiiss at JDovor, a» 
I.or.I AVsinii !i of the Citnpst' Pojl«, at v.hicls jio h-,-'* than two 
thou^.and piT'cn'-" wciv pvt 'Ut. On thi.s oco.-odon l.ord llroiiohain, 
who, hinoo lii'' h..-0' of the t ’it-not Ho**. hi]>, hstd pr.siinaily .•■lU'cdod from 
lii-old friondis an.t! |ic;,';sn to play tin* ctnud tor, v..'t« s’litnirtod with tin* 
duty of p!->i])o-iiip tlso hs.aUh of the DiiKc of AVollinplon. Ilia 
lordHiip ircatcsi tho tnirt .'s** a hiph vompliincnt, hocaurc it inforrod 
Hint no difion’nce.*^ of jtolitical opinion were ahh) to .‘’fiflotlio natural 
feclinp.< of civiii.**t'd t-ta'isition so as to jsn.'vont tliotn ohcrishing 
"lioimdie-ss gratitude for hoiindle.'-s merit." After dwelling upon 


prr.j'f'rty (to tho ric’.ilfiil o'viicr*), on *horo Ihr m!«fi.rtmi(‘ of MilpM'rirl: tsciy Imppin; 

proiiill.-s:: '.K.r.is chnhitsf,' insil t* mpor-iry cosnftirt to tlic f il’or .oftf r lie r-ncil rmin .ihip. 
v. retl:, and n^i-tin,: him to hi" home, to wlcttever coniitry he tniiy helots,'; ; to whirls the 
Marfhilv..ns thtB«plea«(d to I’xprc^ li!:n''elf : — * J ntn iismt Imiipy to t.ihe hy the hand the 
jistiii Mho e name i« fo iiissvf r» illy honoured for liii noble and pinerosss ph!lanthro)iy, and to 
a'-nire him tlsat, on my rctitin to r.iri-, 1 viU Imnudiately ntleisd to liii rerpie'it, and prc-i 
the fishjf ct on hi“ Maje«ty’e eariien attention.’ ” 

“Mu;‘'1UT. Soci.t ami tiii; MiTiioeouiAn' I’eii.KT. — 'J’lse veteran Jlnr^lml Sonlt, prior to 
liii recent deinrlurc from this country, can-ed a letter, n itli his Blpisature attached thereto, 
to he forwarded to Use Cosnmi«sioners of the Metropolitan Police, at Scotlnisd Yard, in nliidi 
communication the distinguished foreijnscr nlluded to e.v]iressed his hipli patisfuctiim at the 
excelle nt conduct nnel pood order of every inemher of the Porce, hy wlions Isc had on bo many 
occasions, diirinp hi« fojourn In Poiidon, and in his siieils to other ]dnceB in the environs 
thereof, hcen attended." 
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tills topic — the impossibility of forgetting in the spirit of party the 
services rendered by “ono transcendant genius in peace and in 
war,” — Lord Brougham gave vent to bis admiration in an apostrophe 
wliich is remembered ns ono of the most brilliant oratorical efforts of 
the age. He “invoked both hemispheres’* to vritness that Wel- 
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lington “ never advanced but to be victorious — never retreated but to 
eebpse the glory of his advance, by the yet harder task of unwearied 
patience, indomitable to lassitude, the inexhaustible resources of 
transcendant skill showing the wonders, the marvels of a moral 
courage never yet subdued.” “ Despismg all who thwarted him,” 
said Lord Brougham, “with ill-considered advice — neglecting all 
hostility, as he knew it to he groundless — ^laughing to scorn revilmg 
enemies, jealous competitors, lukewarm friends, ay, hardest of all, to 
neglect despising even a fickle public, he cast his eye forwurds as a 
man might, to a time when that momentaiy fickleness of the people 
would pass away, knowing that, in the end, the people were always 
just to merit.” 
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The Duke’s reply was simple aud modest — involving little else than 
an afB.rmative of those propositions which referred to the necessity 
of putting aside party politics and opinions to carry on the public 
service to the greatest point of advantage to the public interest. 

In this year, the Duke of Wellington narrowly escaped again 
becoming a Minister of the Crown. Dpon the opening of Par- 
liament, he spoke to the Address in a conciliatory tone, only dweUing 
in a tone of animadversion upon the favour shown to Chartists in 
allowing large assemblies of those democrats, and deprecating the 
continuance of rebellion in Canada. Dpon a motion of Lord 
Brougham’s regarding the Corn-laws, his Grrace upheld those laws as 
essential to the improvement of agriculture — ’he maintained that the 
price of corn would be raised by their repeal — and upon being 
charged by Lord Badnor with the advocacy of monopoly, and with 
not assisting the farmers and labourers, he answered emphatically 
and in liis accustomed straightforward manner — 

“ My Lords, I know nothing about landlords, farmers, or labourers, 
when I am advocating a legislative question of a public nature in 
this House. I have nothing to say to them any further than as their 
interests are identified with those of the community at large. I beg 
the noble lord to understand, when I come to this House, I come 
here upon the public interest. I have no more to say to landlords, 
farmers, or labourers, than the noble earl himself ; and I am 
thoroughly convinced there is not a noble friend near me who does 
not look at this question solely on public grounds, and those which 
he conceives it to be for the interest of the country to take.” 

When a motion was brought forward by Lord Boden for a 
committee to inquii’e into the state of Ireland, the Duke of 
Wellington gave it his support; and he likewise spoke upon the 
Irish Municipal Corporations Bid, when it went into committee in 
the House of Lords. 

The subject of the emancipation of the negro apprentices in 
Jamaica having come before the House of Commons, with some 
notice of the violent scenes w'hich had been enacted in that colony, a 
bin was brought in for suspending the constitution of Jamaica. Sir 
Bobert Peel and his party opposed the bOl vehemently, and ultimately 
Ministers only carried it by a majority of five. Dpon this the 
Ministry resigned. 

The Queen, upon receiving the resignation of Lord Melbourne, sent 
for the Duke of Wellington. His Grrace, as before, referred her 
Majesty to Sir Bobert Peel, and Sir Bobert Peel immediately endea- - 
voured to form a government. In this he was frustrated. Sir Bobert 
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considered it mdispcns'ible that the hdies of the Queen’s household 
should ho connected only ^ith those persons ■nho held political 
opinions m common -mtli himself He accordingly proposed to her 
Majeot^ to remove the ladies of her bed chamber Tins the Queen 
decidedly refused to do — declaring the course proposed to be contrary 
to usage, and repugnant to her feelings — and Sii Hobert at once 
resigned into her MajCstj’s hands the trust committed to him The 
Duke of 'Wellington appears to have quite entered into Sir Eobei-t 
Peel s ftclmgs on the subject llis Grace said very distinctly, when 
ejplaining his own share in the hlmisterial negotiation, that he 
deemed it essential that the Jlmister should possess the entire con 
fidenee of her Majesty, and, with that view, should exerei«o the usual 
control permitted to the Minister by the Soi ereign in the construction 
of the household “The public, ’he said, “ would not believe that 
the Queen held no political conversation mtli the ladies of her 
household, and that political influence was not exercised by them 
particularly, considering uho the persons were who held those 
situations He had a somewhat strong opinion on the subject Ho 
had him«olf filled the office of tho noble viscount, and bad ftlt the 
inconvenience of on anomalous influence, not exercised perhaps by 
ladies, but exerted by persons about tho court, and that simply in 
conversation ” 

After the resumption of power by the Melbourne Cabinet, the Duke 
of Wellington during the remainder of the session addressed the House 
of Lords on several questions of importance — the affairs of Canada~ 
the Ballot — the Portuguese slave trade — a reform in the postage 
svstem To the ballot ho was naturally opposed, as an “ un English ” 
measure He supported a bill for the introduction of the penny 
pos^^age, because tlie country looked for the establishment of a low and 
uniform rate , but Ins Grace did not believe that it would tend to an 
increase in the correspondence of the country, and he thought that the 
sacrifice of revenue would be considerable The Duke rested his 
belief m the little effect which a reduction of postage would have 
upon general correspondence on his experience in the army, where, 

in a Highland regiment, in the course of six or seven months, only 
sixty three or sixty four letters were written” — most mfehcitous 
data as the result established The Duke forgot that in Highland 
regiments few men could read and write aud that a great many had 
left their families witl out writing, or intending to communicate with 
them He argued from the ignorance and circumstances of one class 
of the community against the mtelhgence and activity of other 
classes, and did not seem to take into account that tho extension of 
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tlie facilities of correspondence would give an impetus to education. 
To the hiU for the suppression of the Portuguese slave trade, the 
Duke was so earnestly opposed, that he entered several protests 
against it as it passed through the House. The foundation of his 
opposition was, that the right of enforcing the due observance of the 
treaties entered into with Portugal for the suppression of the trade 
did not lie within the province of Parliament, hut was the proper 
ofi&ee of the Executive G-overnment. 

Parliament having been prorogued, the Duke proceeded as usual 
to pass the autumn at Walmer Castle. While here, on the 20th of 
Hovemher, he was suddenly taken ill, and great apprehensions were 
for some time entertained for the safety of his life. It seems that he 
]]ad been out hunting, and the fatigue was greater than he was 
capable of enduring, for he had been restricting his diet with great 
severity in order to get rid of a cold. When, therefore, he returned 
home to dmner, he fainted from inanition. Sir Astley Cooper and 
Dr. Hume — two of the most eminent physicians of the day — were 
immediately in attendance, and remained with the Dulce a week, at 
the end of which time he had recovered his strength. 



If the Duke had valued popularity, this attack of iUness would 
have gratified him exceedingly from the test it supphed of the esteem 
in which he was now generally held. Upon his return to .town,,his 
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appearance was greeted witli marked expressions of congratulation, 
not merely by his friends and political opponents, but by the crowds 
assembled round tho gates of the palace when he attended a Privy 
Council. 

Another strong proof of the restored popularity of the Duke 
of "Wellington was presented this year in Edinburgh. A public 
meeting was held on tho 23rd of November, to set on foot a 
subscription for erecting a national t^timonial to his Grace in the 
Scottish capital. Men of nil classes of the community, and of all 
shades of politics, attended and subscribed.* 

* This national testimonial took the form of a splendid equestrian statne, tint thirteen years 
elapsed before it was finished and inansarated. 

" This great work, which is from the band of Mr. John Steel, is colossal in dimensions, 
measuring nearly fourteen feet in height , and, together with the pedestal, which Is of 
Aberdeen granite, rising from the ground about t«enty.sia feet. The bronze weighs nearly 
twelre tons It derives additional interest from its being the first bronze statue ever cast ut 
Seotland Unlike most other bronze statoes, in thia the different parts are not rivetted 
together, hut fated — Improvement attended by considerable labour and difficulty. The 
horse is here la high action. The only parts which touch the pedestal are the hind feet and 
the taU ; and, accordingly, In order to preserve the balance, great skill was reqiured in 
apportioning exactly to each part its proper weight of metal. The only other equestrian 
atatuo in a siimlar posture Is that of feter tho Great at St Petersburgh, where the difficulty 
la chiefly overcomo by the not very appropriate introduction of a serpent, upon which the 
hone Is trampling, and which not only strengthens the hind legs, bat projects very for 
behind, and actret as a balance The statue represents the Duke mounted on his charger, 
and issuing orders , the rems lie loose on the neck of hu plunging steed , m one hand he 
holds them and hia plumed hat, and with the other points commandingly to a distant part of 
the field ” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Section of 1510— The Duke cm the rrllpton of Trlnce Alberl— The Affphiini'st.nn Campaipj 
—The Navy- l.lheh on the I’roreetlinp^ of the lIo«'-e of Conimoni— Tlio Miirrlnpe of the 
Queen- The Whip Mini«try rc‘ipn<, in 1811 — Tlie Duke na an or-ator. 
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PUBLIC mnn enn hardly ho said to have 
a private life — least of all can one who 
(1/^ //\ ■ \ G fortv vears filled a space in the 

worhV.s thought o.vpect to escape general 
J”‘'hV shelter himself 

A y j V behind a barricade of punctilio — may 

\ crnly repel the advances of 

/ f fCy^'^A \ c^' sL'‘'”>,!?or.5, — avoid symp.athy with the 
V popular emotion of the hour — and even 

^ seclude himself from the gaze of the 

I i' ^ multitude. Still he must continue to bo 
an object of powerful interest, and to 
find his simplest acts sc.anncd by those tvho have learnt to regard him 
as the property of the nation. 

Such was the fate of the Dulcc of "Wellington. Prom 1840 to the 
end of his life he was “ the observed of all observers.” His habits 
were noted ; his movements watched ; his words treasured. Eveiy 
one made an effort to see him in his usual haunts — the Park and the 
House of Lords, — and no country cousins visiting London returned 
home satisfied if they had not obtained, a glimpse of the great Duke 
of Wellington. 

With aU that concerns his private life — using the term simply in 
contradistinction to the public duties which devolved upon him — wo 
shall treat in a future chapter. The conduct of the Duke in Par- 
liament must, for the present, engage our care. He had by habitual 
attention to the claims upon his presence as a peer, and the share 
which he took in all great questions, acquired in the House an 
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influence worthy of bis military renown, and no matters of importance 
could bo discussed without the questions being ashed in ten thousand 
places, “ "What does the Duke say? — what does the Duke think 
of it ? " 

The Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parhament on the 
IGth of January, 1840, was rendered peculiarly mterestmg by the 
announcement that her Majesty was about to ally herself m marriage 
with Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, the Queen’s cousin 
The character of the young Prince oflered a guarantee of her 
Majesty’s happiness, and all classes receircd the intimation with 
satisfaction 

Perhaps no one in the realm more sincerely rejoiced at the prospect 
of an accession to the Queen’s felicity than the Duke of M ellington 
He concurred most cordially m the expression of congratulation to 
her Majesty on an event calculated to promote her comfort True, 
however, to lus attachment to the Protestant Church, and rigidly 
insisting on, an adherence to the forms which afforded at least a 
nominal protection to the interests of the Dstahlishment in its 
connection with the Crown, the Duke contended that the public had 
a right to know something more than the mere name of the Prince 
whom her Majesty intended to espouse His Grace remarked that 
the precedent of the reign of George III had been followed m the 
announcement exceptmg m one respect, and that was that the Pnnee 
was a Protestant He did not doubt— indeed he knew — that the 
Prince was a Protestant, and of a Protestant family But he mam« 
tamed that as it was necessary by law that he should be of that 
persuasion, an official declaration to that effect should haie been 
made by tbe Government He ascribed the omission of the decla« 
ration to a fear of the Catholic party m Dcland, who seemed to bo 
exerting themselves to mspire England with “ terror , ” and he called 
upon the House to require a formal announcement of Prince Albert’s 
religion 

The next occasion upon which the Duke of "Wellington spake m 
1840 was when the House of Lords was called upon to approve of an 
expedition into Affghanistan It appears that the Governments of 
England and India had had some reason to believe that Eussia was 
intriguing at the Court of Dost Mahomed, the ruler of Cabul, to 
acquire certain commercial and political advantages, including the 
right of trafficking upon the Indus, with the ultimate view of obtaining 
a footing in India To check those designs, Lord Auckland, the 
Governor General of India, actmg m concert with the Government 
at home, determined upon replacmg upon the musnud or throne of 
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Cabul an exiled King, Shall Soojali by name, ta'Iio bad for some years 
been a refugee in the British territory. Anticipating serious oppo- 
sition, or, at aU events, contemplating the importance of surrounding 
tlie restored King vritb a British army ivbo should bold possession of 
Affgbanistan, Lord Auckland dispatched fifteen thousand men of all 
arms to Cabul, under Lieutenaht-Gleneral Sir John Keane, an old 
Peninsula officer, having under his command as Generals of Division, 
Sir AYilloughby Cotton, Major-Generals Sale, "VVillshii’e, Nott, and 
others. The army marched doivTi the left bank of the Indus, crossed 
at Sukkur, moved through Dpper Scinde and the Bolan Pass, captured 
Candahar, took Ghuznee by storm, and entered Cabul in triumph. 
The whole affiiir was well conducted, and the storming of Ghuznee 
was attended by severe loss, for the leading troops were engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with the Afighans, under the gateway which 
it had become necessary to blow in, owing to the absence of siege 
guns. 

These' operations elicited the warm approbation of the Duke of 
Wellington. He claimed the right of judging of such operations upon 
the strength of his own personal experience, and declared that he had 
never known an occasion on which the duty of a Government was 
performed on a larger scale — on which a more adequate provision was 
made for all contingencies and various events which could occur ; and 
he said of the officers engaged, that there were no men in the service 
who deserved a higher degree of approbation for the manner in which, 
on all occasions, they had discharged their duty. In no instance that 
the Duke had ever heard of had such services been performed in a 
manner better calculated to deserve and secure the approbation of 
the House of Lords and the country. 

In the same month (Pebruary), the Duke of "Wellington opposed 
himself to the propagation of the Socialism which was making some 
way in the counties of Wiltshire and Hampshire, and which he 
denominated a “mischievous and demoralising” system; and cir- 
cumstances having subsequently arisen to aflTord occasion for his 
speaking of the British navy, he delivered himself of the following 
eulogiuin,-.' — 

“ I know a great deal of the gentlemen of that profession, and for 
my own part I have always had, and still have, the greatest and 
highest respect for them, and the very utmost confidence in them, I 
have always endeavoured to emulate their services in the' service in 
which I have myself been engaged ; and I am sure that in nothing 
have I endeavoured to emulate them in a greater degree than in that 
confidence which they feel not only in themselves and in the officer-s 
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of their own ranks, hut m all officers and troops under their 
command ” 

The generous way m which tho Duke of "Wellrngton mranahly 
spoke of the conduct of the officers of the army of whom he had 
known anything was not by any means the least remarkable feature 
of his speeches in Parliament He seemed, as we shall afterwards 
see, always glad of an opportunity of bearing tribute to professional 
worth Tho proceedings of Lord Seaton (Sir John Colborne, of the 
52nd), when Governor of the Canadas, havmg come under review, the 
Duke said (March 27, 1840) — 

“ I had the honour of being connected with the noble and gallant 
lord in service at an early period of hia life , and I must declare that, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, he gave that promise of 
prudence, zeal, devotion, and ability, which he has so nobly fulfilled 
in his services to his Sovereign and Ins country during the recent 
proceedings m Canada I entirely agree m all that has been 
said respecting the conduct of my noble and gallant friend m 
remaimng, under all circumstances, at his post, and id taking 
command of the troops, although it was not thought expedient 
by the Government to place h^ again in the government of the 
provinces ” 

In this year, a question of veiy material import arose, which 
created a great deal of excitement from the extraordinary legal pro- 
ceedmgs which followed upon it It seems that for some four or fiio 
years previously certain persons had been in the habit of bringing 
actions against the Messrs Hansard, the authorised publishers of 
the debates in the Houses of Parliament, for libels contained in the 
reports of those debates, and that the defence of the Messrs Hansard 
that they were publishers “ by autbonty ” of the language used by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the land was of no efiect At length, the 
Messrs Hansard appealed to the House of Commons The Hou«e, 
by a vote, declared that aUy proceedings taken agamst persons for 
simply publishing its proceedmgs would be guilty of a breach of 
privilege Nevertheless, oue Stockdale, a publisher, who had often 
fallen under the animadversion of the House of Commons for the 
character of his publications, continued to persecute the Hansards, 
and ultimately, obtaining damages, called upon the shenffs to levy 
execution upon the goods of the defendants The shenffo obeyed 
the writ of the Court The House of Commons, m vindication of its 
privilege, committed the shenfis to prison, and likemse the attorney 
who acted for Stockdale The press and the public took up tho 
subject with great warmth , and between an anxiety to protect the 
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cliaractcrs of private individuals, and to uphold the inajesi}' and 
indcpeudcnco of the Courts of Law, and n desire to niaintain inviolate 
the frccdoni of Parliamentary discussion, much wordy strife arose. 
At length Lord John Ensscll brought in a bill enabling Parliament 
to give summary protection to persons employed in the publication of 
its proceedings. The subject was fervidly debated, cspceiall}' by the 
ablest lawyers on both sides, and ultimately the bill passed by a largo 
majority. "When the bill went to the House of Lords, the Duke of 
"Wellington, after some observations, said — 

“ I remember reading with gi’eat satishiction the histoiy^ of a great 
case, which was pleaded and argued at considerable length, some 
3'car3 ago, in this country — I mean the ease of the ‘ King v. Peltier,’ 
in the Court of King’s Pencil. That was the case of an action 
brought against an obscure individual, for a libel wliich he had 
published upon the sovereign of a neighbouring countiy, with whom 
wo were in a state of peace and amity. Kow, I ask your lordships 
whether, supposing, in the course of the late Polish revolution, the 
libels, some of which we have seen printed in this country, and others 
which we have heard spoken of in the other, and, I believe, in this 
IIoiisc of Parliament, reviling, in the strongest terms, the sovereign 
of Pussia, had been stated in the petitions, or in the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, and had been printed, published, and sold by 
its authority ; I ask your lordships whether such a proceeding would 
not have been calculated to disturb the peace of this countiy, and of 
the world at large ? In short, I ask your lordships whether it is 
desirable that there should bo an opportunit}’- of publishing and 
selling, on the part of the two Houses of Parliament, libels against the 
sovereigns of all the foreign powers in Europe ? My lords, I am one 
of those who consider that the greatest political interest of this 
country is, to remain at peace and amity with all the nations of the 
world. I am for avoiding even the cause of war, and of giving 
offence to an)’' one, and of seeking a quarrel, either by abuse, or by 
that description of language which is found in these libels. I am 
against insulting the feelings of anj'' sovereign, at whom uidividuals 
may have taken offence, and against whom thej’’ may seek to publish 
libels under the sanction of Parliament. Let them state what they 
please in their private capacity, and let them be answerable for it 
indi-vdduaUy, as Peltier was. What I want is, that Parliament should 
not, by the combined privilege of publication and sale, run the risk of 
involving the country in the consequences of a discussion of such 
subjects, and in all the mischiefs and inconveniences which might arise 
from it.” 
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ItTNOuld ha\e been manifestly impo‘»sible to make eTceptions m 
favour of any particular class of individuals in the heat of par- 
Inmentarj discussion If foreign sovereigns were to be protected 
simply because they were prone to take offence at a degree of freedom 
intolerable in their oiyn country, every individual m tlie United 
Kingdom would have had a good right to complain of a disregard of 
the integrity of private character AVhy should the enormities of a 
tyrant escape the strictures of the senators of a free country, and the 
comparative peccadilloes of an humble trader he visited with unli- 
mited reprehension ? By a happy and a wise provision of the Legis- 
lature, the British Courts of Law afford the same protection to a 
foreign despot against the licence of the British press as a subject 
of the English Crown enjoys, and no great monarch — whether 
Emperor of all the Bussias or Ruler of France — could desire more 
Foreign Governments should be taught to distmguish between the 
commentaries of private individuals contnbuting to a newspaper, or 
members of Parliament speaking to a question before the House, and 
the language of a Blmister embodying the sentiments of a Govern- 
ment or the nation at large The aniiety of the Duke of ‘Wellington 
to guard against a war was natural— and peculiarly commendable — in 
a great soldier who had seen so much of its actual horrors and suh 
sequent evils , but bis Grace, m the ardour of his pacific sentiments, 
lost sight at once of tlie danger of chocking freedom of discussion, and 
of the panoply of defence supplied to the foreign potentate in the 
British Courts of Justice 

Excepting the misunderstanding which had arisen with Chma 
owing to the sudden seizure and confiscation of large quantities of 
opium belonging to British merchants, and the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the representatives of the Bntwh Crown and the super- 
intendents of the trade with Chma, no subject of any material 
importance drew out the Duke of Wellington during the session of 
1840 He said a few words on the 30th of June on the great utility 
of the Canadian colonies to Great Britain, on the 30th of July he 
maintained that religious education in England should he pro\ ided 
out of the funds of the Church, and on the 4th of August that oaths 
were necessary m Courts of Justice to establish the truth, which is 
the foundation of all truth , but no other record of his addresses to 
the House of Lords — if any were made — is to bo foimd in the 
Parliamentary annals of the jear 

Her Majesty was mamed to Pnnee Albert in February, 1810 
The Duke of Wellington was present, but it would appear from the 
evidence of spectators on tho occasion that Time and a lifo of labour 
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mul anxious cai'c ■wore beginning io display ilieir oflccls upon his 
person. Tlie papers of the da)* st.atc that — 

“ The Dulcc, who looked infirm, and did not. move with his usual 
alacrity, was the only individual whom the spectators stood up to 
honour and to cheer. ITe bowed calmly in reply, hut seemed, we 
arc sorry to say, sinking under the weight of honours and of 
years.” 

The shell was wearing out, hut the spirit of the vcncrahlc warrior 
retained all its ju'istine force, and he continued for twelve years later 
to astonish his peers and fellow-subjects by the vigour of his intellect 
and the hardiness of his frame. 

Lord IMclhournc’s Government had for some time previous to this 
time heg.an to experience the consequences of the lassitude of its 
chief. Making no effort to maintain power by rc.alising the expecta- 
tions of its liberal supporters — content to carry measures by insig- 
nificant majorities, which )ninorilics, in other days, would have 
construed into “ want of confidence ” votes — enduring defeats with 
placidity — and exposed to much ridicule and contempt out of doors, — 
the Melbourne Government, after a sickly existence of ten years’ 
duration, dissolved in 18 - 11 , and her INfajcsty entrusted the office of 
Prime Minister to Sir Jlohcrt Peel. There was ]io question now 
of Maids of Honour and Ladies of the Bedchamber. Sir Pohert felt 
himself sufficiently strong to defy hack-stairs influence, and the 
country had become too weary of the eflete Whigs to view with regret 
the accession to authority of one who had shown, on fonner occasions, 
that he was not disinclined to bend to the neeessities of the hour, 
and cany popular measures. 

The Duke of Wellington accepted a scat in the C.ahinet 
without office. lie avas found io he a sound and able adviser, 
capable of safely guiding others in their political career, if not 
always successful in his oum. personal experiments in the science of 
government. 

The authoritative influence which the Duke had acquired in the 
House of Lords — even to the extent of holding the proxies of a great 
many peers — was of infinite utility to Sir Pohert Peel. Whoever 
might he in power, his Grace confessedly “led” the peers, and his 
habit of mastering and addressing himself to every subject that came 
prominently before the House acquired for him the reputation of an 
orator. 

True eloquence has been defined, the faculty of enunciating the 
truth in the most simple and striking manner. This, however, is not 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. With the multitude, eloquence 

VOL. n. p 
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can only co exist aritli cHlorcsccnco of style, bnlhancy of phrase, 
smootlily rounded passages, an affluence of trope and metaphor, and 
copiousness of illustration Tliose Englishmen aviU enjoy the highest 
rank in history as orators arho nero most remarkahlo for the len<»th 
and grandeur of their hanngnea Burke, who spoke for hours, 
adorning Ins speeches with classical quotations and gorgeous 
imagery, Mackintosh, who deliTered sententious essays, garnished 
with rhetorical ornament, Shernlan, avhose apostrophes resembled 
tbo ruslnng of a current rmd with the flashes of phosphoric light, 
Brougham, who mingled terse and vigorous paasages, with elaborate 
platitudes springing from a mental prodigality which knew not bow 
to economise , — these, and others of lesser note, earned the title of 
oratora, and will be cited m after ages as tbo only true disciples of 
the schools of eloquence founded by Ciccro and Demosthenes But 
those who yield nothing to appeals to the fancy — who have disciplined 
their minds to accept only the rays of truth transmitted through the 
simplest and clearest medium — will give a preference to the practical 
speaker who discards e\eiy decoration as an interferenco with 
fidelity, or as an artifice only fit to cover sophistry or conceal intrinsic 
weakness 

The Duke of 'W'ellington was of the latter class of orators His 
speeches were rough Iiemi from the block of bis sagacity and evpe- 
nence, and his auditory forgot their roughness and unpolished aspect 
m their deep sense of the value of the quarry His strong morale — 
Ills love of truth— *lns contempt for all the redundancies and super 
fluities which encumbered a case — his faculty of diseovermg and 
ruthlessly exposing a fallacy — his exactitude of description — his care 
m calling things by their nght names — hia admiration of the Consti 
tution — and his profound veneration for monarchical power — imparted 
a weight to his speeches which no florid or merely graceful oratory 
could counterbalance Examples of this will be found in many of the 
pas^iages quoted in foregoing pages, and m those that may be given 
hereafter They will not serve as models, because there will be one 
essential ingredient Tvanting in those who may attempt to copy the 
Duke s xihraseology and manner — the influence of name and station 
That which came from him with sledge hammer force, and was 
accepted with unexampled deference by the 

BraTc reen of England — 

Tlie pUlan of the State 

would be accounted mere impertmence in one who had no other claim 
to he heard than high liucage, a college education, and a careful study 
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of iho public questions of Ibo da}’, could confer. jMr. Francis, in 
bis “ Orators of tbo Age,” (ISIG) lias well put the causes of tlie 
Duke’s influence : — 

“ Being obliged to speak, be sa 3 's no more than ibo occasion 
absolutely requires. He gives uttei'anco to tbo real sentiments of his 
mind, the unbiassed couclusious suggested by a cool head and an 
almost unparalleled experience. You can see at once that this is 
done without effort, and, above all, without any desire for cllect. It 
is a labour of duty, not of love. It is not sought by him, j’ct ho is 
ready when called on. Having said his say, he seems relieved of an 
unpleasant load, and sits down abruptly as he rose, indifferent 
whether what he has delivered has pleased or displeased his audience. 
These, it is quite unnecessary to saj', are not the characteristics of 
professed orators. ' Yet the Duke will produce, on the floor of tho 
House of Lords perchance, a more permanent effect, than the most 
ingenious and eloquent of them all. 

“The agencies by which his influence works on the legislature and 
the public arc of a far higher order. Look at the moral weight ho 
brings with him. With a reputation alrcad}' historical, what man of 
the daj', be .he even the greatest, can command the respect which his 
mere presence inspires ? It may seem a trifle, but it is one pregnant 
with deep meaning, that the only individual in this countiy, except 
the members of the roy.al family-, to whom all men, the highest and 
the lowest, uncover themselves on the public highw.aj', is the Duke of 
Wellington, If the vulgar, the indiflercnt, the triflers, the ignorant, 
paj' this homage to him where no homage is due to any man, shall 
not tho same sentiment prevail within tho walls of tho House of 
Lords, among those whose privileges and social pro-eminejace rest 
upon hereditary gi’atitude ? 

“ The Duke of Wellington, in his place in tho House of Lords, 
stands ap.art from, and above, all the other peers. There may be men 
of more ancient lineage ; there arc certaiulj’- men of more commanding 
and brilliant talents of the sort that captivate an assembly, whether 
composed of the high or tho low : but he transcends them all in tho 
possession of that power which is created by a voluntary intellectual 
submission. Plain, unpretending, A'enerable, as he is, he seems 
encircled by an atmosphere of glory. All physical defects, all the 
infirmities of age, are lost in the light of his great fame. He seems 
already to belong to the past, and to speak with its authority. Often 
oracular in his denunciations and in his decisions, strange to say, 
those who hear him seem to believe that he is so. 

“ And it is not among pigmies that he is thus morally a giant. 

r 2 
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The deference and respect paid to the Duke of ‘Wellington m the 
House of Lords come from men of the highest order of minds 
Neither political differences nor personal vanities interpose any 
obstacle to its free expression Powerful and successful orators and 
statesmen, aristocratic demagogues, grave la\Tyers and erratic laiv- 
givers, whatever may he their mutual jealousies or their customary 
arrogance, all yield at once to his moral supremacy The man of 
the present day who stands next to him m extent, if not the quahty 
of his fame, he who is distinguished among his ' contemporaries not 
more for hia parliamentary and political successes than for his ment^l 
and moral insubordination, — ^hc, too, ostentatiously proclaims himself 
the devoted admirer and follower of tho Duke of Wellington The 
homage is too unii ersal not to be sincere 

“ It 13 this moral weight or influence that gives to the public 
speaking of the Duke of Wellington its chief characteristics He 
can speak with an authority which no other man would dare to 
assume, and which, if assumed by anv other man, would not be 
submitted to For tlie same reason he can dispense with all the 
explanation and apology which so often render the speeches of other 
men. ridiculous He has no need of a hypocritical humility, or an 
affected desire of abstinence from that great necessity of politicians — 
speech making He knows both that he is expected to speak, and 
that what be has to say will be held to he of value He know s that 
no decision will be come to till he has been heard, and that the chances 
are in favour of his opmion prevailing even with those opposed to him, 
unless tho current of pobtical feelmg should happen at the tune to 
run very strongly indeed These incumbrances of ordinarv speakers 
being cast aside, the Duke can afford to run at once full tilt at the 
real question m dispute To see him stnppmg the subject of all 
extraneous and unnecessary adjuncts, until he exposes it to his 
hearers in its real and natural proportions, is a very rich treat 
He scents a fallacy afar off and hunts it down at once without 
mercy He has certain constitutional principles which with him 
arc real standards He measures propositions or opimons by these 
standards, and as they come up to the mark or fall short of it, so are 
they accepted or disposed of Sometimea, but rarely, he cames this 
inflexible system too far, and has afterwards to retract , but it is 
remarkable for a man who has wielded such authority, who has been 
accustomed to implicit deference for so many j cars, and whose mental 
organisation is so stem and steadfiist, how few prejudices he has 
Even these wiU always yield to necessity , often to reason If bo bo 
sometimes dogmatical, the fault is less his than of those who lead 
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Mm iuto tMs natural error, wlien their respect deters them from even 
reminding him that he is fallible. 

“ Self-reliance and singleness of purpose induce in him vigour of 
thought and simplicity of diction. This simplicity, which is not 
confined to the language only, hut extends to the operation of the 
mind, is unique. You meet nothing hke it in any other man now 
prominently before the public. There is a vigorous economy of both 
thoughts and words. As a speaker and as a general, the Duke 
equally disencumbers himself of unnecessary agents. He is as little 
fond of rhetorical flouiishes or declamatory arts as he was of useless 
troops. Every word does its work. Simple, sound, sterling Saxon, 
he seems to choose by instinct, as hitting hardest with least show. 
Sometimes this self-reliance and simplicity degenerate into an 
abruptness almost rude. Then the simplicity would almost appear 
affected, but that the Duke is whoUy incapable of that culpable 
weakness. 

* • * * «• * 

“With aU his apparent simplicity and rigidity, no man more 
thoroughly keeps pace with his age than the Duke of Wellington. 
He unites great shrewdness of perception and readiness of obser- 
vation, with a disposition steadfastly to adhere to what is, rather than 
to yield to what has not been tried. If he rarely rejects a theory, he 
as rarely adopts one, because it is new. He is not fond of theories, 
except those which the past and the experience of long practice have 
sanctioned. He individualises everything as much as he can. He 
prefers a small benefit, that is specific and real, to the most magni- 
ficent promises. The chief characteristic of his mind is common 
sense ; but it is of a very uncommon sort. It becomes a land of 
practical philosophy. He requires so much per cent, deposit for 
every share in the joint-stock of modern wisdom. Perhaps he some- 
times pushes these peculiarities too far. The prejudices of so powerful, 
a man may sometimes become a great national obstruction. But, on 
the other hand, it is well that there should be some men of fixed 
ideas, to prevent the moral world flying oflf out of its appointed 
orbit. 

“ It is the moral influence of the Duke of WeUington, and the 
position in the country which his great services have secured for him, 
that render him so influential ,a speaker in the House of Lords. It 
is felt that his speeches are not merely made for a party purpose, but 
that they embody the experience of a life. His sincerity, and the 
reliance you have on his sagacity, compensate for the absence of 
those graces of style and manner, and that choice of language, which 
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are expected from a public speaker He usually sits m a state of 
abstraction, — lus arms folded, his head sunk on his breast, his legs 
stretched out he seems to be asleep ' But m a aery few moments, 
he shows that he has not been an inattentia e observer of the debate 
He suddenly starts up, advances (sometimes with faltermg steps, 
from his ad\ anced age) to the table, and, without preface or pre- 
liminary statement, dashes at once at the real question in dispute 
The keenness with which ho detects it, and the perseverance of his 
pursuit, are remarkable proofs of the unimpaired \ igour of his under- 
standing Even with all the physical feebleness which might he 
expected at his years, he entirely fills the House while he speaks 
His utterance is very indistinct, yet by a strong effort of tbe will 
he makes himself clearly heard and uuderstood, even though to do 
so he may have to repeat whole portions of sentences Not a pomt 
of the discourse escapes him , and tbe most vigorous debater often 
finds tbe weakness of Ins argument, however cleverly masked, 
suddenly detected and exposed Some of tbe short, terse, pointed 
sentences, fall with a force on tlio House the more remarkable for 
the contrast of the matter with the manner The speeches as a 
whole, though always extremely bnef m companson with those of 
more elaborate debaters, strike tbe hearer with surpri&e for their 
sustamed tone, the consistency of their argument, and a kind of 
natural symmetry, tbe necessary consequence of their being the 
smeore and spontaneous development of a strong mind and a 
determined purpose” 

The occasions on which the Duke of "W^elhngton held it his duty to 
speak in his place in Parliament m 1811, were neither numerous nor 
exciting His speeches were rather incidental than directed to tbe 
accomplishment of any piece of State policy He offered opimons 
but did not employ his eloquence to cariy pubhc measures Tor 
instance, with reference to some French naval proceedings in South 
America and the Pacific, he referred to the importance of our pre- 
serving a good vinderstandmg with France, he praised the capture 
of St Jean d’Acre in Syria (upon the occasion of a misunder- 
standing with the Egyptian Pacha) as the greatest deed of modem 
times — almost the only instance on record of ships of war alone cap- 
tuiaug a fort , he expressed his disapprobation of Australian 
commissions , protested against the evils of reducing warlike 

’ Wc have Been a Tcry teanliful etatuelte in Faxtan porccbia, csccated by Mr Forreiter, 
end published by Messrs Sharpus of Oiehspnr Street, Charing Cross— representing tl o 
Duke in the attitude here dcscrihed. It U one of the very few Btatuettes which can be 
confidently accepted for its fidelity 
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establislimeBts, especially illustrating tliem by tbe state of British 
affairs in China ; denounced Irish Poor-law commissioners for failing 
to do their duty in terms of the Irish Poor-law Bill ; upheld the 
Corn-laws, as calculated to support the agriculture of England, and 
render her independent of other nations-, and disputed their con- 
nection with the increase in the imports of cotton, which he 
rather ascribed to the operation of steam machineiy. 

The expedition to Affghanistan, alluded to in the narrative of the 
affairs of 1839, after completing its objects, endured a horrible fate 
in the annihilation of the entire force by the Affghans and the moun- 
tain tribes, in 184<1. An insurrection, it appears, took place, and, in 
an unguarded moment, the British force was surprised and blockaded ; 
and upon its subsequent permitted evacuation of Cabul, in the 
depth of whiter, it fell a prey to the vengeance and treachery of the 
Affghans. 

Before the news of the massacre had reached England, the Duke 
of ’W’elliagton was consulted, as to the propriety of occupying the 
country, and he then took a view of the position of the British troops, 
and drew up the following paper : — 

“ It is impossible to read the letter from Mr. Macnaghten to the 
Secretary to the Groverninent in India, without being sensible of the 
precarious and dangerous position of our affairs in Central Asia. 

“ ]\Ir. Macnaghten complains of reports against the King, Shah 
Soojah Khan, and his Government, as libels. 

“ Of these we can know nothing ; but I am convinced that no com- 
plaints or libels can be so strong as the facts stated by Mr. 
Macnaghten in this letter. 

“ It appears that when Mr. Macnaghten heard of the first symptoms 
and first acts of this rebellion, he prevailed upon the King to send a 
message to the rebels, inviting them to return to their allegiance. 

“ The selection of the person sent is curious — ^Humaya Khan, the 
Governor of Cabul. ‘ His mission failed, of course,’ says Mr. Mac- 
naghten, ‘because Humaya Elian was the chief instigator of the 
rebellion ! ’ 

“'We know in this country something of the customs of those 
countries — of the meaning of some of the native expressions in this 
letter. It appears that there are four thanahs, or posts, between 
Cabul and Gundamuck. A thanah is either a permanent or a tem- 
porary post, to guard a road or district of importance. "We have 
seen who the person was selected to induce the -rebels to submit ; let 
us now see who were the persons appointed to take charge of those 
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tlnnahs or posts m the disturbed country — those named in the sub 
sequent part of -the despatch ns the very men who were the leaders 
m the rebellion, m the attack, and destruction, and murder of the 
East India Company’s officers and troops 1 No libels can state facts 
against tbo Aflghan Government stronger than these 
“ But Mr Macnaghten has discovered that the Company’s troops 
are not sufficiently active personally , nor are they sufficiently well 
armed for the war m Aflghanistan Very possibly an Affghan iviU 
run over his native hills taster than an Englishman or a Hindoo 
But we have carried on war in lull countries, as well in Hindostan 
and the Deccan as in the Spanish Penmsula , and I never heard that 
our troops were not equal, as well m personal activity as by their 
arms, to contend with and overcome any natives of hills whatever 
j\Ir llacnaghten ought to have learnt by this time that hill countnes 
are not conquered, and their inhabitants kept m subjection, solely by 
runnmg up the hills and firing at long distances The whole of a hill 
country, of which it is necessary to keep possession, particularly for 
the communication of the army, should be occupied by sufficient 
bodies of troops, well supplied, and capable of mamtaimug them- 
selves , and not only not a Ghilzye, or insurgent, should be able to 
run up and down hUls, but not a cat or a goat, except under the fire 
of those occupying the hills This is the mode of carrying on the 
war, and not by hiring Affgbans,with long matchlocks, to protect and 
defend the communications of the Bntish army 

Shah Soojab Khan may have in bis service any troops that he 
and Mr Macnaghten please, but if the troops in the East India 
Company are not able, armed and equipped as they are, to perform 
the service required of them in Central Asia, I protest agamst their 
being left in Aifghanistan It uill not do to raise, pay, and discipline 
matchlock men, in order to protect the British troops and thtir 
communications, discovered by Mr JIacnaghten to he no longer able 
to protect themselves 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Duke resumes the eommand of the Army — Sessions of 1843 and 1644 — Opinions on the 
conquest of Scinde and the recall of Lord Ellenhorough — Equestrian statues of the Duke 
raised in the City of London and at Glasgo\r — The Queen visits the Duke at Stiathfieldsaye 
— The Duke’s letters — Accident to the Duke. 

PT few periods of tlie eventful 
life of tlie Duke of AVellington 
were less distinguisked by 
activit)’- than the two or three 
years wbicb followed imme- 
diately upon the resumption 
of of&ce.by Sir Robert Peel. 

A violent agitation bad com- 
menced in Manchester against 
the Corn Laws. Associa- 
tions were formed all over the 
country, and especially in 
London and the manufactur- 
ing districts, for the express 
purpose of getting rid of those 
laws. Considerable .sums of money were subscribed by opulent 
traders and manufacturers for the perfect organisation of an active 
enmity to “ Protection ’ and the agitation assumed a more formidable 
character than any Catholic Association had done, because it was 
directed by strong-minded men of business habits, who found 
disciples in every man and woman in the country who was not a 
grower of corn. The arguments of the leaders of the Corn Law 
agitation, advanced in newspapers expressly established under the 
auspices of the League, and in speeches from the platform of every 
haU and large theatre in the Dnited Kingdom, were for the most 
part irrefragable, and had begun to operate upon the mind of Sir 
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BoLert Peel Impressed with a behef, often expressed, of the 
importance of maintaining the laws intact, the Duke held aloof from 
the discussion of tho subject with lus colleagues, and hence we 
rarely find him taking a prominent part in public affairs during the 
year 1842 In fact, excepting when he supported the Income Tax 
established by Sir Bobert Peel, his Grace did not speak m the IIouso 
of Lords more than two or three times during the session 

There was another motive for this abstinence from any very active 
participation in the affairs of the country The Duke, owing to the 
illness of Lord Hill, had resumed the office of Commander m Chief 
of the army 

Lord Hill died m November, 1842 Prom what has been 
said' of tho attachment with which he inspired the men and officers 
of tho British, army, it maj readily be conceived that Lord Hill’s 
death was productive of poignant regret He had carried into the 
chief command all tho estimable Qualities which endeared him to his 
subordinates and comrades in the field, and was as watchful of tho 
honour and interests of tho army during peace, as he Lad been 
solicitous of its glory and renown m the excitement and dangers 
of war 

The manner m which the Duke of Wellington exercised the proud 
command which now again devolved upon him, and which he 
held uninterruptedly to the last hour of his life, is treated of 
in a later chapter There is no doubt that lus official employ- 
ment influenced lus tone, and gave additional prommence to his 
position in the House of Lords in 1843, for we find him frequently 
addressing the House m the trenchant style of tho military 
absolutist 

“ The Government of Lord Melbourne,” said he, ” earned on war 
all over the world with a peace establishment That is exactly what 
tee (Sir Bobert Peel s GoTerament) do not ’ 

Eegardmg the Chma war, his Grace reminded the House that he 
was the only person among the Peers who had defended the local 
ofiicers 

“ I said that the war was a just and necessary war I will go 
further, and say if it had been otherwise — if it had been a war solely 
on account of the robbery of tho opium — if her Blajesty’s sen ants 
were engaged in that war, and if their interests and honour were 
involved in it, I should have considered it my duty to make every 
effort for carrying it on with success ” 

In a passing allusion to the Indian army, a part of which had been 
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absent in AlFgbanistan, npoii a retributive campaign, tbe Duke 
empbalically said — 

“ All do tbeir duty — all are animated by tbe true feelmgs of 
soldiers.” 

And in reference to certain large and tumultuous assemblages 
in L’cland, held for tbe purpose of procuring a repeal of tbe 
Dnion, tbe Duke — who freq^ucntly spoke against these “monster” 
meetings and tbeir object — announced, ■with pleasurable confidence, 
that — 

“ Everything that could be done bad been done in order to enable 
the Government to preserve tbe peace of tbe comitry, and to meet all 
misfortunes .and consequences 'U'bicb might result from tbe violence 
of the passions of those men who unfortunately guide tbe multitude 
in Ireland.” 

"We pass to tbe year 1S4.4. Aflairs in India occupied more than 
ordinary attention in tbe House of Lords (luring this year. Tbe 
Ameers of Scinde having, according to tbe opinion of Lord EUen- 
borougb (Governor- General in 1842), betrayed tbe interests of tbe 
Anglo-Indian Goveruraeut duiing the expedition to Aifgbanistan, 
Major-General Sb Charles Hapier "was directed to demand satisfac- 
tion, and, failing to obtain it, be attacked tlie Ameers, ^vbo bad 
assembled a large army at I\Ieanee, on the heights of Dubba and at 
Ilyderabad, defeatmg them in every case, and bringing tbe whole 
principality of Scinde imdcr British domination. This j)r 9 ceediug 
was held by tbe friends of tbe Ameers, and others who examined tbe 
political merits of tbe matter with an impartial eye, to have been at 
least premature, if not altogether unjustifiable ; and papers were 
called for in Parliament to enable tbe Legislature to judge of tbe 
question. In tbe meanwhile tbe Court of Directors of tbe East India 
Company, incensed at tbe conduct of Lord Elleuborougb — who bad, 
moreover, throughout his tenure of- the government of India, treated 
the Directors, his “honourable masters,” in a Jiauf en has fashion — 
recalled the Governor- General from bis post, and conferred tbe import- 
ant trust on Sir Henry Hardinge. Tbe whole subject coming before 
Parliament, the Duke of AVellington bore a high tribute to the 
military proceedings of Sir Charles Hapier. “ I must say, my Lords,” 
exclaimed his Grace, “ that after giving the fullest consideration to 
these operations (in Scinde) I have never known an instance of an 
ofB-cer who has shown in a higher degree that he possesses all the 
qualifications to enable him to conduct great operations. He has 
maintained the utmost discretion and prudence in the 'formation of 
his plans, the utmost activity in aU the preparations to ensure bis • 
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success, and, finally, the utmost zeal, gallantr) , and science, m carrying 
them into execution ” 

The recal of Lord EUenborough, for whom the Duhe had long 
entertained a personal friendship, and nho had been a member of the 
GoTemment under the Duke’s and Sir Bobert Peel’s administration, 
vras regarded by the Duke as an act of on the part of 

the East India Company Ills Grace did not doubt their power, but 
he questioned the prudence of their acting m so serious a matter 
without consulting the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of 
India He contended that the Directors could not have been aware 
of the secret instructions sent out to Lord Ellenborough, and, for all 
they knew, they might be imposing upon him a severe penalty for 
simply carrying out uistructions 

The Duke’s friendship had more influence than lus judgment in 
the examination he bestowed upon the subject of the recal, and it is 
now matter of notoriety that his Grace lived to consider Lord 
Ellenborough (who was elevated to an Earldom, by way of a salve, on 
his return to England,) a most indiscreet and intemperate ruler 
He, who in his Parliamentary speeches the Duke was accustomed to 
allude to as his “noble friend,” degenerated into “the noble lord 
behind” him, and it is certain that the Conservatives, a\ho held 
power until 1840, and afterwards resumed the rems of office m 1832, 
evinced no desire to accept Lord EUenborougb, once the strongest of 
their party, as a colleague 

On the evening of the 14th of Pehruary (1844), the Duke had 
another of those attacks to which reference has been already made 
Eetuming to Apsley House from his afternoon ride, he v as observed 
to fall down upon the neck of his horse, just as he had reached his 
own door Two gentlemen passing ran to his assistance, and he was 
convejed in their arms mto Apsley House, m a state of total 
unconsciousness 

On the 18th of June, 1844, the equestrian statue of his Grace the 
Duke of ITellington, for which the sum of 9000Z had been subscribed 
by the citizens of London (the metal, valued at 1500? , havmg been 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer),^ was inaugurated Its 
execution had been entrusted to Sir Francis Cbantrey (the most 
distmguished British sculptor of the age) m the year 1839, and was 
to have been completed and fixed by 1813 Chantrey d) ing after 
the model bad been prepared, the work was completed by his assistant, 
Jlr Weeks, under the direction of the executors The inauguration 
took place upon the occasion of the Emg of Saxony’s visit to the 


* The metal iraa composed of guns taken from the French in the Duke s campaigns 
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^itv. The staiuc 'vva? placed in front of (lie Ivoyal Exchange, facing 
he west. It. had been Sir I'ranci.s Chantrey’.s wish that, the statue 
■hould face the south, in order that it might have had the advantage 
if the sun ; and to attain this ohject the more completely, the upper 
dorcy of the i\ransion-housc had been removed. The committee, 
liowever, came to the resolution that as the front of the Eoyal 
Exchange faced the west, it wo\tld be preposterous to turn the face of 
the statue away from that direction, and they accordingly came to 
the \inanimous conclusion that the Eulce should front Cheapside. 
The statue is handsome, and may, perhaps, be considered the very 
best of the equestrians that adorns the British metropolis. The 
horse is correctly, gracefully, and at the same time boldly formed ; the 
attitude of rest in which it stands being well qualified by the appear- 
ance of life and animal energy in the swollen vcin.s, the distended 
nostrils, and the Rowing mane of the horse.’ The portrait of the 
Euhe is adinir.able, while his po.sition on the horse is as easy and 
unembarrassed as the .absence of stirrups renders possible. The least 
satisfactory part of the work is the indefinite character of the costume, 
which is neither quite antique nor quite modern. At the inaugura- 
tion some thousands of pcr.sons a.sscmbled; and I^lr. E. L. .Tones 

* A« to tli(' quio'-cent ntti'.nd'' of thr lior'o in anti ton otlior cq>ic‘.lriin liy tlio 

s.ainc tculjilor, foinc rcvchtiont occur In Joncd’* “ Itccollcetion^ of Clianfrcv,” which arc 
worth quotinfr. The pn«*atrc runt nt follont ; — 

“ When Georpe IV. tvat •■ittinj: to Chantrey, he required the fculptor to pivc him an idea 
of an cquet'.rian «tatue to commemorate Iilm, tthich Chaiitrey accompli«h(d nt a succccditiB- 
interview by phiclnt: in the Sovereign'? hand a mimher of f<mall rquestri.an nKurc-., drawn 
c.arcfully on thick paper, and rctcmhllnp, in number and material, a pack of cardt. Thetc 
fkelchcs pleated the Kinp very much, who tunicl them over and over, c.vprcstinp his surprise 
that such a variety could he produced ; and, after a thousand fluctuations of opinion — some- 
times for a prancinp steed, sometimes a trotter, then for a nciphinp or sfnrtinp charKcr— his 
Majesty at length resolved on a horse standing still, ns the most dignified for a king. Cliantrcy 
probably led to this, as he was decidedly in favour of the four legs being on the ground. 
Ec had a quiet and convincing manner of satisfying persons of the propriety of that, which, 
from reflection, he judged to be preferable. Cbantrcy’s friend, I/)rd Egremont, was of the 
same opinion; for, in writing to tlio sculptor, he said, ‘I am glad your horse is not w.alking 
off his pedestal, which looks more like a donkey than a sensible horse.’ CTiantrcy wislicd, in 
this instance, for a quiet or Bt.inding horse ; hut he determined, if ho ever executed .another 
portrait, to represent the horse in the net of pawing, not from the conviction of its being a 
better attitude, but for the sake of variety, and to convince the public that be could do one ns 
well ns the other ; for, whenever bis works were censured, it always was for hcaa’lness or want 
of action, which is rather surprising considering the energetic and speaking statue of Grattan.” 

“ Alan proposes— but— we all know the rest. The next equestrian statue which Chantrey 
•undertook was that for the City of London, now in question, and he still stuck to the quiet 
horse. Mr. Jones, in his little hrochurc already referred to, states, on the autliority of 
Mr. Cunningham, that the Duke onco went to see this equestrian statue (previous to its being 
sent out to India), when be remarked A very fine horse;” after a pause, “a very fine 
statue ; ” and again, after another pause, ” and a very extraordinary man ! ” 
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addressed the spectators. He did not descant upon a theme so 
familiar to the puhlie as the transcendant merits of the Duke, — 
ho rather referred to the cliuma his Grace had established upon the 
gratitude of the citizens of London, by promoting the improTements 
and embellishments n'liich the Tisitors to our great city look at with 
Tvonder ; and it ^as this feeling of thankfulness to ivhich they rrere 
determined to give effect in a way which posterity would be well able 
to appreciate, and would leave an example worthy of imitation. 
Mr. Jones added a fact not generally known : tliat it was the first 
equestrian bronze statue which ever liad been raised during the life 
of the person represented. 

The statue is 14 feet in height from the foot of the horse to the 
top of the head of the Duke ; and it rests upon a granite pedestal also 
14 feet high. 



BliTVX r» TSOST OF TDK EOTAb BsaiANCE, 


Singularly enough, in the same year an equestrian statue of the 
Duke was erected in Glasgow. It originated “in a resolution passed 
at an influential public meeting, in the spring of 1840 j and u ithin a 
few months the subscriptions amounted to nearly 10,000?. A depu- 
tation of tbe subscribers then \saited upon the Duke of "W^ellington, 
at Apsley House, and communicated their intention to his Grace.” 
In this case the artist employed was not an Englishman ; and, pend- 
ing the deliberations upon the subject, Chantroy appears to haio 
become early aware of that fact, and writes, under date May 19, 1810, 
to Miss Moore— “Tell papa that the Duke has discovered that in 
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England, or even in Scotland, no artist can be found ^vortliy of the 
Grlasgow commission: that it must be oifered to Tborwaldsen of 
Eome. If Tborwaldsen should not be able to cast it, what then ? 
matter ! ” 

As to the appointment of Tborwaldsen, however, the English 
sculptor was mistaken — a French artist was resorted to. On the 
30th of Ifovember, 1841, the acting committee resolved to nominate 
Charles, Baron Marochetti, of Vaux, in the Department of Seine-et- 
Oise, in Erance, as the artist to design and erect the statue, with the 
illustrative bas-reliefs on the pedestal, representing the battles of 
Assaye and Waterloo. The inauguration took place on the 8th of 
October, 1844, in presence of the Lord Provost, Sir Ifeil Douglas, 
Commander of the Eorces, &c. 

In this statue, also, the horse is quiescent, the moment being that 
when, as if haA^ing just come to a state of repose, he seems as if 
listening to some distant sound. 



The head is that of an Arab, with the broad forehead and wide 
nostrils, and is standing with fore foot a little in advance, in an easy 
posture, the reins lying slack. The position of the Dulre is that of a 
Greneral reviewing his troops. The likeness is taken when the Duke 
was in the prime of life, the hero being dressed in the frock coat of 
a Pield Marshal, with his different orders. The bas-reliefs on the 
south and north sides of the pedestal represent the first and last 
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victories of the Duhe, namely, that of Assaye, fought on the 23rd of 
September, 1803, and "Waterloo, 18tU of June, 1815 Two small 
has reliefs on the east and west ends of the pedestal represent the 
soldier’s return, and the soldier at the plough after all his labours, 
and after having saved his country from the inroad of the foe 

On the 20th of January, 1845, the Duke of Wellington had an 
opportunity of displaying his “ dutiful hospitahty ” to his Sovereign 
and her amiable consort at his modest abode at Strathfield«aye, in 
Hampshire Her Jlajesty and the Pnnce remained the usual tune 
prescribed by etiquette for royal visits to illustnous subjects Three 
days were thus consumed — the first in amval — the second in repose— 
the third m departure Tho reception of the Queen throughout the 
county was joyous in the extreme, and the Duke exercised the 
grateful office of host m a manner peculiarly his own Pive apart- 
ments were assigned to the Eoyal party, and people of the first 
consideration m the countv were invited to the banquets upon the 
first and second days After dinner, upon the 20th, the Queen sat 
m the library, and nas much interested in the very remarkable and 
numerous collection of old and modem pnnts which were hung all 
over the walla On the following day, the Duke, after escorting the 
Pnnce Consort and some friends upon a shooting excursion, in which 
the venerable chief himself brought down several head of game — con 
ducted her Majesty to the residence of Sir John Cope, BrownhiU 
House — a place remarkable for its unique antiquity Tho house was 
designed for Pnnce Henry, the son of James I On the following 
day the royal party returned to Wmdsor 

A more exact account of the. royal visit to Strathficldsaye might 
have been given than is extant in the papers of the day had the Duke 
of Wellington followed the example of other members of tho aristo 
eracy, and admitted the reporters of the London press to any part 
of tho sanctuary But his Grace, apart from his general aiersion to 
hold communication with the “ gentlemen of the pros'*," deemed it 
unbecoming in him to allow the royal prnacy to be, as be considered 
it would, rudely disturbed To an application from a reporter for 
admission, he delivered the following characteristic reply — 

“ Field-Marshal the Duke of WeUxngton presents his compliments 
to Mr — , and begs to say that be does not see what his house 
at Strathficldsaye has to do with the public press ” 

The terms of this note arc rude enough in all conscience, and 
it IS to bo regretted that they were hahtual Probably no man 
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•wrote a greater number of notes than the Duke. His politeness 
iiiduced liim to reply to all letters that ■were addressed to him ; and 
as the tone of the repHes "was uniform, the recipients wcvq accustomed 
to send copies of them to the newspapers for the amusement of the 
public. Sometimes the notes ■were ■wiittcn by hlr. Greville, the 
Duke’s secretary, who had learnt to imitate his •writing as well as his 
style ; but the holders — many of Avhom ^^^.’ote for the mere purpose 
of obtaining an autograph reply — ^believed the notes of hlr. Greville 
to be the bond fide productions of the Dulce, and were punished for 
the trouble tliej'’ gave iu the deception innocently enough practised 
upon them. Some of the notes addi’essed to the Duke were absurd 
and impertinent, and deserved the check conveyed in the rej)ly ; but 
more frequently they were penned in ignorance of the character of 
the Duke, and in a spirit of good faith. A few of these will serve to 
illustrate at once the nature of the applications with which his Grace 
was pestered, and the maimer in which he disposed of them. 

The following appeared in the “ Banner of Ulster.” It was 
addressed to a gentleman residing near Belfast, who at the time of 
its receipt was not a little annoyed at the curt phraseology of his 
illustrious correspondent : — 


TO FIELD-ILVESHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


“ May it please your Grace, — I have taken the liberty of requesting 
your opinion, — "Was ‘Hapoleon’ guilty or not of the murder of his 
prisoners at Jaffa, and if there is any military law or circumstance 
that would justify the deed ? 

“ Tours respectfully, 

" J. H.” 


REPLY. 


“P. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. H. He has also received Mr. H.’s letter, and begs leave to 
inform him he is not the historian of the wars of the Drench BepubEc 
in Egypt and Syria.” 


A letter addressed to the Duke -with a printed circular proposed 
the establishment of a Trade Society on a new plan. The Duke 
replied : — 

“E. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 

Mr. . He has received his letter and the enclosed. The 

Duke begs leave to decline to ha'ro any relation ■with the committee 

VOL. II. Q 
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of the He may give lua money in chanty, but he will not 

become in any manner responsible for the distribution of money 
received ” 

A tradesman wrote requesting payment of an accoimt of the 
Marquis of Douro’s, then on the continent He received the annexed 
answer — • 

“ r M the Duke of Welbngton presents his compliments to 
Mr G The Duke la not the collector of the Marquis of Douro’s 
debts ” 

Durmg a mama for the eatahhshment of jomt stock railway com- 
panies, the Duke was asked for the use of his name as a patron or 
committee man His Grace answered — 

“ r M tl c Duke of ‘Wellington presents his compliments He 
begs to decline allowing the use of his name, or giving his opmion of 
the proposed Ime of railway, of which he knows nothing " 

Innumerable applications were made to the Duke to become a 
subscriber to books, or to allow of tbeir bemg dedicated to him , but 
to all ho wrote — 

“ The Dulve begs to decline to give hia name as a subscriber to the 
book m question , but if be learns that it is a good book, be may 
become a purchaser ” 

Books were habitually refused acceptance at Apsley House A 
literary gentleman had recommended to the Duke the perusal of a 
work recently published, and was requested to send it Tins he did 
seieral times, and as often was it refused acceptance Seemg the 
Duke a few weeks afterwards, he referred to the subject , whereupon 
the Duke observed — “ If I were to take m all the trash sent to me, 
I might furnish a store room as large as the British Museum ” 
After writing a few words, he added — “ Stick that on the outside, 
and I’ll get it ” This was his own name and address, written by 
himself So to ensure delivery, it was necessary to have his own 
endorsement 

A meeting had been held in Edinburgh to vote an address to the 

House of Lords Mr C , the chairman, who was entrusted inth 

Its despatch to the Duke, took tho opportunity of expressing his 
pleasure at heanng of the Duke’s convalescence, for hiS Grace had 
beenill Here is the reply to Mr C- 

“F M the Duke of WeUington presents his compliments to 
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]\Ir. 0. The D. returns thanks for Mr. C.’s good"9rishes. The Duke 
•will not long be convalescent or in existence, if he is to undertake to 
manage the "whole business of the presentation of petitions from every 
■village in the country from Johnny Grroat’s House to the Land’s End. 
The Duke begs leave to declme to present to the House of Lords 
petitions from individuals of whom, or from communities of which, he 
has no knowledge. The Duke begs leave to return the petition.” 

One more. The Duke had been applied to by a person to recom- 
mend him for some ofiS.ce. 

“Londojt, 184 — . 

“ E. M. the Duke of WeUington presents his compliments to 

Mr. M‘D . The Duke cannot recommend him to the ofiSce, for 

he knows nothing of him or his family. The Duke’s leisure ought 
not to he wasted by having to peruse such applications.” 

All these are in sufficiently had taste, and from the frequency of 
their appearance they conveyed an idea to the public mind that the 
Duke was habitually brusque — and perhaps the conclusion had some 
justiScation in fact. - The only excuse that can be offered for the 
discourtesy of the notes lies in the necessity his G-race was under of 
repeUing iutrusion, and of checking the practice of making public his 
communications. If, thought he, people merely want an autograph, 
they shall have one which it will give them very little pleasure to 
exhibit. It woiild perhaps have been better had he left xmanswered 
all that could not be acknowledged civilly at least. 

Eetuiming to the course of our biography, we find that, in the year 
1845, a circumstance occurred of material interest in connection -with 
the Duke, because, while it showed on how slight a cpntingency the life 
of the greatest man of the age depended, it established his sense of 
duty to the public, and his care for the welfare of individuals. We 
quote from a newspaper of the day : — 


ACCIDENT TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

“ The Duke of "Wellington attended on Saturday (4th May, 1845) 
at the Marlborough Street Police Court, for the purpose of preferring 
a charge of furious driving, whereby his life was endangered, against 
Henry Woods, driver of one of the carriers’ carts. To prevent 
inconvenience to his Grace from the crowd which his appearance 
would attract to this court, the summons was so arranged as to take 
precedence of the night charges. At half-past eleven o’clock his. 
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Grace, accompanied by Lord Charles Pitzroy Somerset and Mr 
Mayne, entered the court His Grace having been sworn, said — I 
%\a3 walking, on Tuesday last, between two and three o’clock, in Park 
Lane, on the left-hand side, going out of Piccadilly, and when near 
the Duchess of Gloucester’s house, a very heavy four-wheeled cart 
passed me I endeavoured to cross the lane, to get to the pavement 
on the other side, nnder the protection of this heavy cart , I got as 
far as the right hand wheel of the cart, keeping the cart at my left 
hand, when I found myself struck on the shoulder, and knocked 
forward It was a severe blow, and I found it had been given by 
another cart, the driver of which did not attempt to give me wammg 
by calling out, until he had struck me I did not fall , if I had, I 
must have been under the wheels of both carts Now, I have no 
farther complaint to make against the man at the bar who drove the 
cart, than that he was going at such a monstrous pace that he had no 
control over his horse , indeed, ho cam© along so fast, that he got the 
whole length of Park Lane without my having perceived him , and 
the pace he was going at was such, that it was impossible ho could 
stop his horse This is my complaint, and I bring it forward on 
public grounds, because I think it is not ngbt that carnages 
should go along in. the pubbc streets at this great rate The cart by 
which I was struck was a heavy, tilted cart, the dnverwas under the 
tilt My groom was behind with my horses, and I called hun and 
desired bun to follow the cart My groom trotted as hard ns he 
could, but was unable to overtake the cart until he got as far as 
South Strand This wdl prove the rapid pace at which the dmer of 
the cart was going 

“ The defendant said he was truly soriy at what had occurred, but 
he declared the whole circumstance was accidental He saw a gentle- 
man about to cross the road, and be called out to warn him, but he 
was not aware that he had touched any one He was not gomg at 
very great speed, for his horse was an old one, and could not accom- 
plish more than seven miles an hour , and at the tune n hen he passed 
his Grace, he was going up hiU His attention was directed to the 
vehicles m the carnage-road, and this prevented his noticing what 
Was doing on the foot path 

“ Mr Hardwick Had you kept your eyes directed as you ought, 
not only to avoid carnages but foot passengers, the circumstance 
would not have occurred The reason you have given for not seemg 
his Grace is no excuse for your conduct 

“ The Duke of Wellington There was plenty of room to have 
passed, without runumg against me 
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*0[r. ITall, No. 12, Park Lane, said lie aa^\' his GJracfi .aiicmptin" 
to cross the lane at the lime tluai .a carrier’s car(, M'liich \va 8 going at 
{lie r.ato of seven or eight milo'^ an hour, was coming down Die lane. 
Thinking, from the way the man was driving, that- Ids Grace would 
he knocked down, he ran to (he door, and saw the cart strihe his 
Grace on (he shoulder. Had Ids Grace bu( turned round sharply, 
the cart must have been over Ida feet . The pace the man was driving 
at was not more than seven miles an hour. He was driving negli- 
gently rather than furiously. 

“ i\rr. .Hardwick : llad he kept a jiroper look-out, he must h.avo 
seen Ids Grace ? 

“Witness: Certainly, lie was going up hill, and could have 
stopped the horse easier than if he was going down hill. 

“ j\[r. Hardwick : Hid you hear the man call out? 

“Witness : Xo, I did not. 

“ In defence, the man repeated that ho was cxccedingl}' sorry 
for what had occurred. 

“Mr. Hardwick: It appears from the evidence that you were 
driving, if not at a furious, still at a rapid rate; but as you were 
going up hill at the time, had you used the ordinary precautions in 
driving .along the public street, and if you had proper command over 
your horse, this accident could not have occurred. -A witness has 
described vour careless mode of driving at the time, bv saving you 
were neither looking to the right baud nor to the loft - 5 and the whole 
evidence goes to i)rove that yoiir mode of driving was reckless and 
careless, exhibiting a perfect iudiderejicc to the life and limbs of 
foot-passengers. This case I shall de.al with as a case of assault. 
You have committed several serious oflbnccs : first, furious driving ; 
next, endangering life and limb ; and, lastly, committing an assault, 
for rmming against the person and striking that person ■with the 
cart, is as much an assa\dt as if the blow were given by hand. Por 
the assault, which is clearly proved, you will pay a fine of 47., or one 
month’s imprisonment. 

“The defendant was then locked up.” 
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CH^TEK XVIII. 

Sir Robert Peel anil the Corn-Laws— The DuVe’s resistance— Resignation of the Peel Ministry 
— 4nd their resumption of office on the failure of Lord John Russell to form a Gorern. 
ment— The Duke girea way— The Com Laws repealed— Erection of the statue on the 
Triumphal Arch at Hyde Park Comer— Resignation of Sir Robert Peel— Lord John 
Russell forms a CoTernment- The Ihike on our National Defences 

IGHTEEN hundred and forty-six is a me- 
morable year in the annals of the British 
Farltament, as the epoch of the greatest 
change ever effected in the commercial 
policy of the country.-. Succumbing to the 
pressure of events, the Minister surrendered 
the Com La^rs. 

Sir Eobert Peel, who had yielded to tho 
persuasions of the Dube in regard to the 
Catholic Bill, and etubhornly resisted them 
upon tho question of Parliamentaiy Ec- 
form, was now, in his turn, to find the 
Duke indisposed to act with him upon so 
grave a case as the abolition of tho protec- 
tive duties upon corn, which Sir Eobert had himself, throughout 
his political career, energetically upheld. Tot, if reason were allowed 
its due influence, there were few occasions on u hich a Minister might 
have found himself so entirely justified in departing from his long- 
settled convictions. A blight bad seized upon the potato in Ireland 
— the crop had altogether failed — and a famine threatened, and 
actually did visit, that devoted country. Poreseeing the calamity. 
Sir Eobert Peel surainoned a Cabinet Council, and proposed at once 
to open the ports — in other words, to afford facilities for the importa- 
tion of foreign bread-stuffs Tlio Duke of IVeUington and Bord 
Stanley (now the Earl of Derby) opposed tho proposition. They 
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'denied that the food supplies of Grreat Britain were insulficient to 
meet the wants of Ireland ; and they dreaded lest a temporary 
suspension of the Corn Laws should prove the precursor of their 
total extinction. Sir Eohert Peel’s arguments and the frightful 
reports of deficiency and apprehended starvation were disregarded. 
Sir Eohert then took a more decided tone : announced to his 
colleagues the impression which had heen produced on his mind by 
the writings and harangues of the leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League ; and proposed the total repeal of the Corn Law. In the 
Commons he was sm’e of a great majority — with the country he was 
certain of sympathy and popularity — in the Lords he knew that success 
depended upon the 'vdew the Duke of Wellington might take. He 
earnestly appealed to the veteran Commander. The Duke was obdu- 
rate, and Sir Eobert Peel resigned in despair, to the great distress 
of the country. 

The Queen sent, for Lord John Eussell to form a Ministry. His 
Lordship readily accepted the trust ; for he at once perceived how 
large an accession to the popularity of the AVhig party would ensue 
from the inauguration of the Ministry with a bill for establishing a 
free trade in corn. Personal difierences among the "Whigs, however, 
tore the prize and the honour from his grasp. Earl Grrey, to whom 
the office of Colonial ^Minister was offered, refused to sit in the same 
Cabinet with Lord ‘.T-.'imerston, to whom the post of Foreign Secretary 
had been tendered. Lord John Eussell felt that he could not spare 
either. Earl Grrey, by connexion and influence in the House of 
Lords — the influence which eloquence and mental power, apart from 
temper and dignity of character, gave — was indispensable to Lord 
John Eussell ; and Lord Palmerston had, by common consent, become 
the only fitting instrument of "Whig policy, and the best debater 
among the "Whig leaders of the House of Commons. His tone as 
Foreign Minister on former occasions had always been high, — it was 
his duty, as well as his ardent desire, to make the English name 
respected throughout the world; and all' foreign nations felt that 
while'^'e was at the head of affairs in that department they could not 
insult Grreat Britain with impunity. 

Lord John Bussell, failing to reconcile the differences between 
Earl Grrey and Yiscount Palmerston, and seeing the impossibility of 
constructing a strong Grovernment without the aid of both, surren- 
dered the glory of carrying the repeal of the Corn Laws to his great 
political rival. 

The necessity which the Queen was now under of recalling Sir 
Eobert, and the impossibility which Sir Eobert announced of his 
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or his loyalty to his principles. The chivalry of the Duke took fire 
at the proposition. Aivay went the principles — his Grace “resohcd 
to stand hy Iiis, friend 1 ” 

Parliament met early in 1846 ; and the Duke of "Wellington, irith 
her Majesty’s permission, explained the circumstances of the resig- 
nation in the first instance, and the subsequent acceptance of office ; 
“Whatever that measure may be, I say that, situated as I am, 
my Lords, in this country — ^highly rewarded as I have been by the 
Sovereign and the people of England — I could not refuse that 
Sovereign to aid her to form a Government when called upon, in 
order to enable her Majesty to meet her Parliament, and carry on 
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the Imsincps of the country. I posidvrli/ couhl no! rrfim' (o sarr. ihc 
Sovereign trim ihus calla^ o;.*.” 

Sir 3?olH>rt Peel lost no tiino in hrinixlng in In'.s bill. It pns.scd the 
Commons tnumph.'inlly. The .scene which cnsiied \ipon the .second 
rc.nding is graphic.slly described by a Pnvlinttionl.'iry reporter pro.-ent 
on the memor.nblo occ.n.sion : — 

“The debate began on ^Monday, the 2.'5th ay, while the Parle 
guns were still living to announce the birth of the Prince.'.s Helena. 
'J'he debate was resumed on the following day; and on Thursday 
night, or i-atber on I'riday morning, their Lordships anirmed the 
second reading by a majority of forty-seven, 'fhe Duke reserved 
himself for the close of tiie debate. "We well remember the scene. 
The IDuke took bis scat, at five o’clock on Thursday evening, and sat 
as if chained to the Treasury Dench until nearly four o’clock the 
next morning. The galleries were filled with ladies, many of whom 
sat through the night, and remained until the division. Among tliose 
who gave this proof of the interest with which this great historic.al 
scene had inspired them, were the Dnches.s of Jbicclcuch, the 
Countess of "Wilton, the Countess of bi'^sex, and Viscountess Sidney. 
A brilliant circle of diplomatists and distitignisbed fondgner.s stood 
at the foot of the throne. The old Duke of Cambridge, who had 
declared that he would not suj)}>ort the bill, and that be should not 
vote at aU, was going from one cross-bench to the other, attracting 
attcution by bis audible remarks and by bis wither violent lonhoinmic. 
The debate flagged: there remained no one but the Duke to speak 
whom the assemblage cared to bear. All eyes were turned to this 
wonderful old man, who seemed to despise fatigue, and to be supe- 
rior to the ordinary wants of bumanity. He sat, rigid and imi'novablo, 
with bis bat over bis eyes, paying the most strict .and conscientious 
attention to every thing that was said. About half-past three in the 
morning be arose, A strange emotion rendered bis nttorance tbick 
and indistinct, and even seemed to give incoherence to bis remarks. 
There were, indeed, passages which made bis friends exchange 
glances, in which they seemed to ask each other wbetber it was 
fatigue, or the growing infirmities of age, or the excitement of that 
memorable night, that bad thrown the Duke’s mind off its balance. 
Perhaps these were the passages in the speech (for there were many) 
which did not reach the reporters’ gallery ; for the reported speech, 
although it bears traces of deep feeling, .and is not without a noble 
pathos, contains nothing to explain the misgivings and apprehensions 
of his audience. 

“ He began by expressing the regret uatb which he found himself 
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111 a hostile position to those Tnth whom he had heen constantly in 
the habit of acting m political life am aware,’ he said, ‘I address 
your Lordships ^nth all your prgudices against me,’ a painful thing 
4or a man to say who had been so loved, so looked up to so honoured, 
and so trusted Shaken by emotion, and almost inaudible from his 
agitation, tho Duke was then heard to say — ‘I never had anj claim 
to the confidence that your Lordships have placed in me But I 
will not omit even on this night— possibly the last on which I shall 
e\ er venture to address to you my advicC' — I will not onut to counsel 
you as to the loto you should give on this occasion ’ The Duke pro- 
ceeded, to the astonishment of the Peers, to introduce, in what they 
considered an unconstitutional manner, a name which it is contrary 
to the rules of Parliament to claim upon the side of the person who 
speaks ‘ This measure has come up, recommended by the Commons 
7Fe also Inoto that this measure has heen recommended hy the Ctoicn' 
Murmur-, such as the«great Field Marshal never heard before in the 
House of Peers, here went round the House at this unconstitutional 
mention of the name of the Sovereign But their Lordships, m one 
of the most memorable sentences ever addressed to them, were soon 
to see, that if the Duke had violated an order of their Lordships* 
House, he had hut assumed a privilege which great men sometimes 
claim when they break some rule of etiquette to save an institu- 
tion ‘ My Lords,’ he continued, ‘ the House of Lords can do 
nothing without the two other branches of the Legisliture SepO’ 
ratelyfrom the Croicn and the Souse of Commons you can do ixothxng 
And if you hreaTc your connexion wixn botit, you ioiUput an end to 
the functions of the Souse of Lords ’ The Protectionist Peers 
despi'^ed the counsel A merry laugh went round the House It is 
well the denders were not m a majority on the division, or the House 
of Peers would by this time have paid a bitter penalty for scommg 
the sagacity of their illustrious adviser 

“ The Duke’s speech on this occasion has been well described as a 
conflict between the habitual prejudices of his associations and his 
recognition of a great necessity- — as a conflict between the unwilling 
sense of a growing and the innate devotion to a presenptive power 
Not a word did the Duke waste upon the merits of the bill or its 
possible operation The Com law was an untenable line of fortifica- 
tion, which must be given up Me could not save the Com laiv, and 
the Queen had claimed bis services, and called upon him, by liis 
fidelity to the throne, to assist in carrying on the business of her 
Government * I did think, my Lords, that the formation of a 
Government in which her Majesfy would have confidence was of 
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greater importance tlian any opinion of any individual upon tlie Corn- 
law or any other law.’ And then the Duke warned their lordships 
as to the possible consequences of rejecting the hill. His speech 
made a great impression, and the result was a majority of forty-seven 
in favour of the second reading. The doors of their Lordships’ House 
were surrounded hy members of the House of Commons, who were 
waiting to hear the result. The writer was one of the first to enter 
when the doors were re-opened, and to hear the result of the division. 
How quicMy the news was carried to all parts of the country hy 
express engines, and what universal joy it gave in our great tovTis, 
and in .the hives of manufacturing industry, this is not the place to 
describe. 

“ The House divided at half-past four. The Dulte was one of the 
last to leave. It was broad daylight when, on this memorable May 
morning, the Duke left the House where, amid much mortification, 
and the severance of so many political and personal ties of association, 
he had so nobly served his countr3^ A small crowd had collected in 
Palace-yard, early as was the hour, and as soon as the Duke made 
his appearance they began to cheer. ‘ Cod bless you, Duke,’ loudly 
and fervently exclaimed one mechanic; who, early as it was, was 
going to his morning toil. The Duke’s horse began to prance at the 
cheers of the crowd, and the Duke promptly caused silence by ex- 
claiming ‘ Por Heaven’s sake, people, let me get on my horse ! ’ It 
was now, five o’clock, and the Duke rode olF to St. James’s Park. As 
he passed through the Horse Cuards, and received the salute of the 
sentinel on duty, was it then given him to know that he had just 
secured the accomplishment of a legislative change, which was destined 
to work a striking improvement in the position and means of the 
private soldier, and that, ere long, the military, in the words of Sir 
James Craham, would ‘ know the reason why ? ’ 

“ Prom this moment the Duke may be said to have retired from 
political strife. His share in the repeal of the Corn-laws cast a halo 
round his political career, like some glorious sunset which bathes the 
western sky with golden splendour.” 

Although the Duke of "Wellington had thus contributed to the 
establishment of Pree-trade in corn, he had acted so entirely without 
reference to his political convictions, that he continued for a long 
time to feel nervously anxious about the operation of the measure. 
At first he may have experienced some visitations of conscience, but 
as he beheld the gradual development of a system which essentially 
increased the comforts of the poor man, without inflicting material 
injury upon the landed interest, he became reconciled to his own act, 
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and frequently admitted that it imparted serenity to the close of 
his life 

In the month of October, 1845, the colossal •equestnan bronze 
statue of the Duke, ivhich had been Bubscrioed for by the nation as 
a memornl of his military greatness, \ras erected over the triumphal 
arch at Hjde Park comer A great difference of opimon existed as 
to the merit of the design and the suitableness of the site, but the 
present locality was at length determined on, partly because the 
statue was rendered a prominent object for a mile or two around, 
and partly on account of its vicinity to the Duke’s omi residence 
The inauguration of the statue was not accompanied by any ceremo 
nial, but tliouork and its site were for some time a standing jest 
with tne satirists of the day, with what good reason it were difficult 
to say Of the magnitude of the memorial and the labour attendant 
upon its construction by Mr "Wyatt, the sculptor, an idea may be 
gathered from the following detail — ^Tbe cost of the statue was 
upwards of 80 000/ 

The quantity of plaster used for this purpose amounted in weight 
to 160 tons , nor need this cicito surprise, when we consider that 
the statue is nearly thirty feet high, and more than twentj five 
feet long, indeed the largest m Europe, and only coraparablo with 
the gigautie productions of the ancient Egyptian and Bmdoo chisels 
The total quantity of the metal used m the construction has been 
sixty five tons, the statue itself weighing thirty five tons It was 
not produced as a whole, hut in six separate castings, which were 
afterwards nvetted together The body of the horse was cast in two 
pieces, and the carcase thus formed easily contained eight persons, a 
senes of friends to this amount having dined with the artist in this 
smgular dming room , fourteen ladies, on one occasion, having 
taken refreshment together m the same place The head of the Duke 
was cast from an English nine pounder brass gun that was taken m 
the battle of Waterloo , and there are in other parts of the statue 
five tons of metal from other guns, French as well as English After 
the modelling was completed, and the moulds prepared, considerable 
anxiety and attention was still imposed upon the ingenious sculptor 
The metal was fused in a furnace specially constructed, and the 
heat imparted was so great that the bnck work vitrified and ran in 
masses This mconvemence, however, was in a great measure obviated 
by substituting bnck of fire proof manufacture, but even these 
became soft and ductile The moulds also were obliged to be care- 
fully dried, and the place of castmg rammed down as bard as possible, 
for the heated metal coming in contact with any moisture, or inter- 
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rupted by rarified air, ■would liave destroyed tbe labour of montbs 
by tbe consequent explosion. Tbe charger is a faithful model of tbe 
Duke of AVellington’s favourite horse, “ Copenhagen,” alluded to in 
an earlier part of this volume. It represents him in his younger 
days, and the attitude is perfectly characteristic of the man. He is 
arrayed in a military surtout, over "which is thro'wn his cloak. A 
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s'word is buckled around his "waist, and "whilst he holds the horse’s 
reins in one hand, he extends his right', in which is a telescope, as it 
directiag some military movement. Every care was taken to preserve 
correctness of detail in the appointments of the horse and its 
distinguished rider. 

Sir Robert Peel’s government did not long survive the extinction 
of the Corn Laws and his other admirable measures of commercial 
policy. The state of affairs in Ireland having- rendered it necessary 
for the Conservative Ministry to bring in a bid for the protection of 
life, .the Irish interpreted it into an excuse for interfering "with the 
free exercise of opinion. The Whigs adopted the same view, and 
opposed the hid pertinaciously. Sir Robert Peel, nevertheless, car- 
ried it into the House of Lords, where, however, it was defeated by 
a considerable majority. Sir Robert then finady resigned, and Lord 
J ohn Russed was appointed Premier. 
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During the ensuing ) car, nothing tnn'»pircd to bring the Dube of 
"Wenington prominently before the public lie uns occasionally 
found addressing the House of Lords on passing subjects, but bis 
tirao for the most part was duidcd between the llorso Guards and 
tbo pleasures of social mtcreour»e 

In IbiT, a pamphlet appeared from the pen of the Pnneo do Join- 
mUo, one of the sons of Louis Philippe, the King of the Ircnch It 
discussed in free and confident terms the feasibility of an invasion of 
England by Trance, pointing out all the weak points of our coast, 
measuring the amount of onr naval force, and hinting the advantages 
which might accrue to the Trench, in tbo event of a war, from a 
descent upon Great Britain 

Such a pamphlet, widely disseminated by means of translation and 
press discussion, was eminently calculated to alarm the populace of 
Great Bntain, and a question arose ns to the propnety of leaving 
England in so defenceless a state Louis Plulippo had showm, in 
refcronco to the marriage of bis son the Due do Montpensier to the 
Infanta of Spam, that he was not above a paltry juggle, end might 
one day rcano the old onimonties between Great Britain and 1 ranee, 
when, m all human probability, an attempt w ould bo made upon the 
British shores Discussions grew warm upon tbo subject, when, 
towards the close of 1847, it suddenly transpired that the Duke of 
"Wellington had for a long time been nine to the importance of 
fortifying the coasts, and liad endeavoured to urge succe sive govern 
menta to go to the country for the means requisite to render us 
invulnerable Upon tbis momentous question, his Grace, in January, 
1847, addressed Major General Sir John Burgoyne, the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, a confidential letter, which, however, 
found its way into the public pndts through the active agency of 
female hands Sir John had given the letter to be copied by one of 

the female members of his familjr, and a Lady S , more curious 

than sagacious, transcribed it from the copy for transfer to her 
album f 

In this letter the Duke took a clear view of the defenceless state of 
England m regard to the number of troops employed at home, 
pointing out that 05,000 men at least would be required as garrisons 
for half a dozen of our pnncipal dockyards and naval arsenals, 
W’hereas wo bad but 0000 troops • He urged the importance of 
embodymg the militia, and strengthening the belt of the country 
with fortifications, and he stated with bitter regret that he had “ for 
years ’ ’ unavaihugly drawn the attention of different Admmistrations, 
at different times, to the dangerous position m which be considered 
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Euglaucl to stand. “ If it be true,” wroic the old soldier, “tliat tlie 
exertions of the fleet are not sufficient to provide for our defence, 
7oe arc noi safe for a weelc aficr iJie declaration of tear” He added 
emphatically — 

“ I am bordering on sevonty-seven years of age passed in honour ! 
I hope that the Almighty ina)'- protect rue from being the witness of 
the tragedy which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to take 
measures to avert.” 

Sentiments thus expressed, finding publicity soon after circulation 
had been given to the Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet, could not fail 
to produce a powerfid eflect in the country. The opinions of the 
Duke were caught up and echoed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and the jMinister, yielding to the popular will, soon came 
before Parliament with a declai'ation of the necessity of taluug steps 
to place the national defences upon a firm and extensive basis. The 
principle was generally admitted excepting by the ultra-Liberals, or 
Pree-trade members, who, having exhausted the popularity they had 
acquired by procuring the destruction of the Corn Laws, were now 
seeking a new source of public admiration in theii* attempts to check 
expenditiu’e. In their eyes England was sufficiently protected in 
the folly of tear. Hations had learnt the value of i)eace through the 
' agency of Eree-trado, and there could not, they maintained, be any 
occasion to spend the public money in preparing against a chimera. 
But these feeble arguments were met by the more cogent reasoning 
founded on a Imowledge of mankind. 'While the passions of jealousy, 
envy, covetousness, revenge, and so forth, animate the human heart, 
men will make war upon each other, and it therefore behoves nations 
to maintain such an attitude of calm and inoffensive defiance as r,:ay 
deter their neighbours from wanton aggression. The wisest wriro.rs 
had held, in all times, that the way to preserve peace 'ivas to he pre- 
pared for war, and this doctrine was now to be pracficahr rn:o.~r.'d 
in England. Circmnstances, however, occurred to C3u?e .zr '.e.'st 
a suspension of the measures the Minister was desirous c: cr.rr~,z:^ 
for the defence of the nation. Erance was suddenly (lermr-p, 

, 1S48), pltmged into a new revolution, and the Princes. :rsnr. r} 
warlike ambition everything was to be apprehended, hs: :'T le e i.rrc 
the power of doing either political good or political cr:l. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


The ChaTli‘t»— .^lojulcr hitcting tm KcRBlnitton Commoa— London in “ a state of siege ’’—The 
Dube's military di^posltlnns— The Chartist Steeling dissoWcs peaceably— Presentation of 
the Chartist Petition In the Ilou«o of Commons. 

HERE 19 a Btrango affinity be- 
tween the groans of poverty 
anti the outpourings of politiwl 
discontent. "When wages are 
reduced, and the population finds 
itself suddenly disproportioned 
to the means available for its 
employment or support, tbe 
inigent labourer casts about 
him for tbe cause of his imme- 
diate distress, that he may seek 
Bomo little consolation in auathe- 
mas. A bad harvest affords a 
pretext for quarrelling with the 
operation of Free-trade, through 
which more com leaves the 
The suspension of work at mills 
and factories supplies a reason for quarrellmg with the manufacturer 
for creating an excess of supply, and bo glutting the foreign markets ; 
while the diminution of wages by master manufacturers revives the 
hostility to machineiy and its ingeniouB inventors. These ebullitions 
of anger, however, are not found to improve the condition of the 
sufferer — he may have hit upon the true reason for the state of 
almost mendicancy in which he finds himself; but inasmuch as the 
discovery of the disease does not suggest a prompt remedy, he is 
glad to find some fresh and tangible ground of discontent. In this 
frame of mind he is an adnurahle subject for the demagogue — an 
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apt tool for tho do^iquing polilioian wlio .‘;cok.‘< to iiiagiiify the 
pirongili of his individual causo by a display of the luisciy, and a 
dirootiou of tlio clamour of myriads. 3le points out- to them that 
their privations :irc traeeahlo to other causes than those they have 
supposed, lie tolls them that their destitution is the result, of 
excessive taxation; that excessive taxation arise.s from imjierfect 
representation; that imperfeet representation can only ho remedied 
by an extension of the franchise, vote by ballot, and animal Par- 
liaments; and that Ibeso remedies can be forced upon Parliament, 
the Crown, and the aristoenicy, by a magnificent demonstration of 
physical and moral force; — in other words, a monster crowd ])n\gnnnt 
with the ingredients of extreme miscliief, so low in their condition, 
tlint cverv revolution of .I'ort line’s wheel must carry them upwards. 
The disti Tssed and dissatisfied imiUitudo imhihe the word of 
comfort poured into their willing cans hy the designing orator, and 
declare their rcaiiiness to obey his every command. They admit 
‘ the force of his reasoning, and recognise his fitncs.s to lead them 
to “victory or death.” 

This is the picture of a periodical occurrence of wliich modern 
history presents nmllitndinoiis examples. But if the unemployed, 
the poor, and the diseontenteil fall an easy pn-y to the restless 
political agitator, when the state of domestic, trade lias prepared 
tliem for his evil counsels, how much more facile is their capture 
when revolution has stalked over the length and hri'adth of the 
vast continent of Europe, and the foreign workman ha.s asserted 
the (h'f/nit!/ of labour by violently destroying thrones, and revelling 
in idleness and viciou.s indulgence at the. expense of the stale! 
Then the wily demagogue points to the 7)oi!»/e example set the .English 
cili’/.cn by bis contemporary artisan, and asks him whether, with the 
certainty of commanding the sympathy of the foreigner, he will 
continue an ignoble slave ? — wbcllicr, with the power of grasping a 
pike or an old musket, he will fear a roucoutTc xvith the batons of 
policemen and the bayonets of the Guards, when the valiant assertion 
of his nijhfs may ensure their prompt possession ? The poor 
mechanic, inspired by the glowing cirusious of tlio self-styled 
patTiot, answers in the negative. E'e does not fear; he will not 
flinch ; he is ready for anything ; he will pull down the Throne, 
upset the Legislature, set the gutters running with blood, and 
vindicate the rights of the labourer in the name of Liberty ! 

He is taken at his xvord. The day for the great deed is named 
and arrives ; the thousands assemble, and tlio representatives of 
thousands more join them from all parts of the country. Their 
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lic'xrts s^\oll, their ^^or(l3 nro big, tlicir resolutions unshahen The 
order for the mo\cmcut la gi\cn A Commissioner of Police speaks 
lu tlio name of tho Ia\\, and, tlio T\holo assemblage is 

dispersed, V, itliout a broken pate or a broken pane, to incditate on the 
orceediiig foil} of leaiing irork and suspending businc'ss to rely 
on aiild deniagogucs, instead of placing a dependence on the wisdom 
and integrity and constitutional purposes of Parliament 

Tho catraordinnry and most uncipcctcd resolution winch took 
place m Prance early m 1818, upsetting tho Orleans dynasty, was 
followed h} similar great movements m Prussia, Austria, and tho 
lower German States, ha\anghccn preceded by Molciit insurrections 
in Ital\, all hanng for their apparent object tho extension of the 
hberf} of tho subject Such a comulsion could not be entirely 
without its cflVcts in Great Britain, where, unliappil}, the embers of 
public discontent arc constantly kept ahro cither by tho depressed 
state of trade, the ambition of political aspirants, or tho untinug 
displajs of tho Catholic leaders in Ireland However, the large 
share of national libcrt} enjojed b} Englishmen, and tho dreadful 
example before their eyes of the con«cquences of a a lolent assault 
upon established institutions, kept us freo from anj furious outbreak 
simultaneously with tho outrages perpetrated on the Continent' 

* a trllUant rlctutfl of the contrast bctirccn England end the ConUnent »t this joncture 
rcas drawn bj the eloquent Mseaalay when be litcljr tnet his cosstitucnts at Edinburgh — 

‘ Nerer said be ''since the origin of our race hate there been five years more fertile In 
great cTcnU or fire years which hare left behind tbctn more useful Iwsoas W e hare lived 
many lues in that time The reroluUons of ages hare been comprrs'cd into a few months 
France Germany, Hungary an I Italy — what a history has theirs been I When we met here 
list, there was the outward si ow of tranquillity, and few even of the wuest Vnew what wild 
passions what wild theories were rcrmenting wider that pacific exterior Obstinate 
resistance to aU reasonable reform— res stance prolonged hut one day behind the time— gave 
the signal for the explosion. In an instant, from the borders of Tussia to the Atlantic 
Ocean everything was confusion end terror The streets of the greatest capitals in Europe 
were piled with barricades and eiteamlng with clwi blood The house of Orleans fled from 
France the Pope fled from Home, the Emperor of Au*tna was not safe m Vicima, 
popular institutions were thrown down at Florence , popular institutions were thrown down 
at Naples With one democratic convent on sitting at Serlin and with another democratic 
convention pitting at Fxanhfort you remember, I am sure, well how soon the wisest and 
the most honest friends of reform— those men who were most inclined to look with indul 
gence on the excesses inscpsrahle from the Tindication of public liberty by physical force— 
began to doubt and despair of the prospects of mankind You remember how all 
ammo«ltie» national rebgious and social were brought forth together with the political 
am nosities Tou remember how with the hatred of discontented subjects to their governmenM 
were mujgled the hatred of nat on to nation and of cUisa to class In truth for myself 
I stood aghast and naturally of a sanguine dispos tion —naturally disposed to look with 
hope to the progress of mankind,— I did for one moment doubt whether the course of 
mankind was not to beturnedback, and whether we were not to pa*s in one general on from 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century to the baihausm of the fifth. I remembered that 
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But Ireland san" lier opportunity, and the Chartists of onr own 
country did not conceal from themselves that they, too, might strike 

Adam Smith and that Gihhon had told ns that there vrould never again he a destruction of 
civilisation by barbarians. The flood, they said, -would no. more return to cover the earth ; 
and they seemed to reason justly ; for they compared the immense strength of the civilised 
part of the -world with the weatness of that part which remained savage, and ashed from 
whence were to come those Huns, and from whence were to come those Vandals, who were 
again to destroy civilisation 1 Alas ! It did not occur to them that civilisation itself might 
engender the barbarians who should destroy it — it did 'not occur to them that, in the very 
heart of great capitals, in the very neighbourhood of splendid palaces, and churches, and 
theatres, and libraries, and mtiscums, vice, and ignorance, and misery might produce a race 
of Huns flercer than those who marched imdcr Attila, and Vandals more bent on destruction 
than those who followed Genseric. Such was the danger. It .passed by — civilisation 
was saved ; but at what a price 1 The tide of feeling turned. It ebbed almost as fast as it 
had risen. Impudent and obstinate opposition to reasonable demands had brought on 
anarchy ; and as soon as men saw the evils of anarchy they fled back in terror to crouch 
under despotism ! To the dominion of mobs armed with pikes succeeded the sterner and 
more lasting dominion of disciplined armies. The papacy rose again from its abasement — 
rose more intolerant and more insolent than before— intolerant and insolent as in the days 
of Hildebrand — intolerant and insolent to a degree that dismayed and disappointed those 
who had fondly cherished the hope that its spirit had been mitigated by the lapse of years, 
and by the progi-ess of knowledge. Through all that vast region where, little more than 
seven ye.ar.s ago, we looked in vain for any stable authority, wo now look as vainly for any 
trace of constitutional freedom. And wo, in the meantime, have been exempt from both 
the casualties which have wrought ruin on all around us. The madness of 1848 did not 
subvert our throne. The reaction which followed has not touched our liberties. And why 
was this ? "UTiy has our country, with all the ten plagues raging around, been another land 
of Goshen 1 Everywhere else the thunder and the fire have been running along the 
ground — a very grievous storm — a storm such as the like has not been kno-rni on earth — 
and yet everything is tranquil here. And then, again, thick night, and darkness which might 
be felt ; and yet light has been in all our dwellings. We owe this, under the blessing of 
God, to a wise and noble constitution, the work of many generations, and of great men. 
Let us profit by the lesson which we have received, and let us thank God that we profit by 
the experience of others, and not by our own. Let us prove that constitution — let us 
purify it — ^let vas amend it ; but let us not destroy it. Let us shun extremes, not only 
because each extreme is in itself a positive evil, but also because it has been proved to us' by 
experience that each extreme necessarily engenders its opposite. If we love civil and 
religious freedom, let us in every day of danger uphold law and order ; if we are zealous for 
law and order, let us prize, as the best security of law and order, our civil and religious 
freedom. Yes, gentlemen, the reason that our liberties remain in the midst of the general 
servitude, that the Habeas Corpus Act has never been suspended, that ■ the press is free, that 
we have the liberty of association, that our representative system stands in all its strength, 
is this — that in the year of revolution we stood firmly by government in its peril. And, if 
I maj’ be asked why we stood by the government in its peril, when all around us were 
pulling governments do-ma, I answer, that it was because -^ye knew our government was a 
good government ; that its faults admitted of peaceable and legal remedies, and that it had 
never been inflexible in opposition to our just demands ; that we had obtained concessions 
from it of inestimable value, not by the beating of the drum, not by the ringing of the 
tocsin, not by the tearing up of the pavements of streets, not by breaking open the gunners’ 
shops in search for arms — but by the mere force of reason and public opinion. And, 
gentlemen, pre-eminent among these pacific victories of reason and i)ublic opinion, the 
recollection of which chiefly, I believe, carried us safely through the year of revolution, and 
through the year of counter-revolution, I would place two great reforms — inseparably 
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a blow wliilo yot Europe w-is in a Btatc of fcrracntation A very few 
wccIkS of haranguing— a \ery ftw days devoted to orgamsation — and 
they might march to tho Uouso of Commons and al^c it by numbers 
into an adoption of tho six points of their now Magna Charta They 
did not nant exactly to imitato tho Prencli, for tho sufficiently good 
reason that tho majoritj of tho British nation wero against them, or 
did not understand tlioin, or uero at all events too much attached to 
tho Throne and tho Constitution to sulTcr tho ono to be disturbed, or 
the other to bo Molatcd But they felt that they might take advan 
tago of tho alarm produced by events abroad, and hoped to wrmg 
from tho Goienimcnt, hj mere force of demonstration, what they 
could not expect would bo conceded when tranquillity had been 
restored, and England imestcd with fresh moral strength through 
her singular immumty from all pohtical disturbance 

Accordingly it uas determined that, on the 20th of April, in the 
year of our Lord ono thousand eight hundred and forty eight, tho 
Chartists in all parts of tho United Kingdom should send delegates to 
London, armed with authority to go up to tho House of Commons, 
and boar with them a petition signed by upwards of five millions of 
her Majesty’s subjects — or, wo should say, bcanng five millions of 
signatures — how obtained or how far representing honest opimon, is 
beyond our province to inquire A Central London Committee, 
styling itself the Xalional Convention, was to bo tbo focus towards 
which all tho country delegates nero to tend, and this mighty 
Com ention was to dictate the mwlus opcrandi upon tbo day in question 
And if words could be taken as the earnest of men s purposes, a 
terrible day it was to be * 

At one of the preliminary meetings, Mr G M Beynolds, an 
indifibrent author of penny serial publications, declared himself a 
llepublican A JTr Ernest Jones, a Yorkshire delegate, intimated 
that lus constituents were readtf to Jtght A Mr Hitcluti, from 
"Wigan, said that his friends were for resorting to physical force at 
once A Mr H Smith, from Liverpool, avowed the resolution of 
the Liverpudlians to obtain the Charter at the point of the hajonet 
The Edmburgh folks, according to one Mr Cummmg, were prepared 
to go to the field Jfr Aston nas ior fighting for the Charter , and 
Ecynolds, the chieftain aforesaid, looked upon a “ few drops of Hood 


associated one 'with the memory of an illostrioiu man who u now beyond the reach of 
enry and tho other as do ely assoc ited with the name of another illustr ona man who 
IS still and 1 hope -wm lonff be UtIos to he a mark for detrict on I speak of the great 
oamcrcial reform of 1810 — tho work qf Sir B Peel— and of the Reform E U of 183 
brought in by Lord John Pu selL ' 
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os; noihing in Ihc. scale." vory ugly inmi, nninotl IVPCnrlliy, tlio 
roprospntntivo of poac(!ful Irolnnd, lallcod of rijlc-chths, and of ilio 
readiness of forty thousand Trislnncn in London io avenge {heir 
hrefhreit in Ireland. ]\Ir. Cnffey, a gentleman even less favoured by 
nature than u^rCarth}*, “.should tahe the rejeetion of the petition ns 
a declaration of war. and the Exeeutive. I'Vargus O’Connor and Co., 
would then lend ns to liberty or iJeath ! " !Morc of this fustiau was 
uttered at diveivs nieetiiigs, and lustily cheered by the parties present, 
jS'or were there, wanting men who, lilce .Tack Cjide of old, avowed 
their .antipathy to the aristocracy, and their resolution to pull them 
down. 

“ Wo ulll not lo.nvo one lonl, one poiitlrmnn ; 

Sj'nro nono Init i>nrh n< po In rloiitcd 
I‘or they nrc thrifty, Jmnf-t turn.” 


All those sanguinary and revolutionary resolutions being didy 
reported in the public papers, it is not lobe wondered at that the 
City of London, which is a good enough city in itself, peace.ablc and 
laborious, and ftdl of people who have toiled h.ard to acquire a little 
property, and who give bread to thottsands upon thousands of indus- 
trious men and women, — we say, it is not. to he wondered at that, the 
Citv of London should have become verv much alarmed, and looked 
imploringly towards the Government for i)roteclion from the con- 
scquonee.s v.-hich it fi-arcd must ensue from the congregation of 
myriads of tierce and de.sj)cr.ate men. It was not that London does 
not contain within its bosom many hundreds of thinking artisans, who 
believe that the six poifits of the Charter might be conceded without 
d.auiage to the Crown or Constitution, but they think that all those 
points may bo achieved, as other great points have been achieved, 
without resorting to such an illegal and unconstitutional proceeding 
as the coercing the legislature, .alarming a million of honest citizens, 
their wives .and children, and c.ausing a total suspension of labour. 
"Well, they, the artis.ans, and a multitude of other cr.aflsmen, and 
people of no cr.afb at all, but who live upon their possessions in haiids, 
houses, the Eunds, and the fruits of vast fortunes and plantations 
abroad and at home, looked to the Government in their extremity, 
aild g.ave Ministers .ample assurance that their efforts to preserve tho 
public peace should receive a hearty co-oper.ation. 

The appeal was promptly answered. A proclamation went forth 
declaring the intended meeting iUeg.al, and warning all weU-disposed 
persons against attending it. 

This proclamation was altogetber disregarded by the National 
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Cou\ cntion, ^\llO tinnounccd, nt their bcad-quirtora, and at an intoniow 
^\ith tljo Secretarj’of State, and in Parliament, hy their representative, 
^Ir. O’Connor, that tho meeting ttoulil take place, and that the 
Chartists tcotiJd nallc in procession to 'Westminster to deliver the 
petition. 

The gauntlet was now thrown down, tho Goremment took it up, 
and in a most commciidablo spirit proceeded to put London in a state 
of defence. In this important duty, Ministers had the benefit of 
tho advico and nsaiataiico of I'icld-ifarslinl his Grace tho Luke of 
Wellington, ■vvho, generally loth to “interfere” in matters of govern- 
ment, had a p.nrticu]ar “stomach to tho present deed.” Like the old 
war-horse, which 

"M the trumret'* sound, 

Urcets his nine, end nctgh*, «nd pans the ground," 


tho Duke flow to his maps of London, called his staff /mound him, 
and had soon chalked out a plan of defence which would hare defied 
tho united arnnes of Eopeal Ireland and Chartist England.* Troops 

I sir. lUehanl OasUer ba« published the following sceonnt of an interview he once had 
with the Dultc It ehowe that the DuLe waa altraj^ duuteiioed to cmp}oy pbjvlcal force 
agauut the people , hut If tbcic objecu were calculated to injure the Crown, or upeet the 
gOTernment, or dUtub the peace, be bad no altcmattre 

niCnAUD OASTLER’S LMERMUV WnU THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

That 1 Vnew tho DuLc of Wellington ; hare onen been admitted to hia presence , enjoped 
the high honour of free conrcmlion and cortcspoadencc with hun, is now most gratifying I 
cannot describe him in the field or In the cabinet . 1 bare not seen him there I can teU of 
him at home, In private , there I have seen bun. 

To the late Thomas ThomJuU, Esq , I was indebted for an fntrodncfion to the Duke of 
W ellington, through the Duke of RutUnd I had heen talking with my old master on public 
rutters lie thought my observations worthy of notice— naked me if I wished to sec (among 
other notables) the Duke of Wellington Ufa Grace, of all others, was the man whom I 
longed to see 

It was during the summer of I8S2, when, with a letter of introduction from the Duke of 
Rutland, I called at Apslcy House In a few muiafes the servant returned, saying, “ The 
Duke of W'cllington desues his compliments to you, and will be happy to see you to-morrow 
nt eleven o’clock.” 

Twenty years have elapsed since then. I have not, however, forgotten what I felt at the 
prospect of meeting, face to face, with the greatest man of the age Fire minutes before the 
appointed tune, I knocked at the door of Apslcy Boose I was shown into a room looking into 
the garden at the corner of the park. In this apartment were glass cases filled with a superb 
serricc of china, the gifr, as I was mfomied, of the King of Sasony. On each piece the Duke 
was represented in one of his military exploits I was struck with the beauty of these 
diffcreut works of art, but I was chiefly intent upon the approaching interview. 

1 bad, before then, talked with many noblemea and statesmen. I am not noted for bash- 
fulness , nevertheless, on that occasion, Ifeltaslhadncvcrfelt before. My veneration for the 
Duke of Wellington was excessive. Z naturally wished to obtain a fovourable hearing, and 
was concocting a few sentences of Introduction, anUnpatn^ a very formal reception, when, as 
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were scut for from tlic several counties. The l7th, the heroes of 
Hiiidostau, Khelat, and Ghuzncc ; the G2ud, who fought at jSTive, 
the Peninsula, and Sohraou ; the G3rd, the Guards, the Dragoons, 


the clock -was striking eleven, I hc.avil hehinrt mo the opening of n door, nnd a very friendly, 
but rather a weak voice, saying, “ Good morning, Jlr. Oastler, will you walk this way?” On 
turning I saw the opened door ; I did not sec the Duke j I, however, s.aw his nose projecting 
beyond the edge of the door, and was sure that it was the Duke of Wellington. There was a 
door into each room, the thickness of the wall separating them. Ills Grace, standing in that 
space, smiling, said — Walk forward, sir.” I asked, “ Allow mo to shut tho doors ? ” 
“ Oh, no, sjr, w.alk forward ; I’ll close the doors,” was the Duke’s reply. 

I was now shut in with the Duke of Wellington. There was no grandeur in this room. It 
was evidently a place of business. A long table, nearly covered with books, papers, and 
etters, occupied the middle of tho floor. The different documents seemed placed in such 
exact order, that their owner might have found any one of them, even in the dark. At the 
end of the table was a sofa, nearly covered with orderly-arranged papers, leaving suffleient 
space for one person. On that space, at the bidding of the Duke, I sat. His Grace, standing 
before me, said, “Well, Jfr. Oastler, what is it you wish to say to mo 1” I observed, “ It is 
very strange that I should sit, while tho Duke of Wellington stands, nnd in Apslcy IIousc, 
too!” “Oh!” said his Grace, “if you think so, and if it will please you better. I’ll sit.” 
So saying, ho took a scat on an easy chair, between the sofa and tho fire-place. I was then 
desired to “proceed.” Being str.angcly affected, with a reception so very different from that 
anticipated, I expressed my surprise, and crjivcd the Duke’s indulgence. Placing his right 
hand on my right shoulder, his Grace said, “ Wo shall never get on if you arc embarrassed. 
Forget that you arc here — fancy yourself talking with one of your neighbours at Fixby, and 
proceed.” 

The friendliness of this action, nnd the cncour.aging kindness of his words, removed every 
impediment, I at once entered into familiar conversation. After a few introductory remarks, 
I said — “ There are two great mistakes prevalent in this country — ^I would rectify them.” — 
" MTiat arc they ? ” asked tlio Duke. — “ One, that tho aristocracy imagine tlio working’ people 
wish to deprive them of their tank and property.” — ‘‘That’s true.” said his Grace, 
“they do.” — “By no mc.ans, my Lord Duke,” I rejoined; “not any man knows tho 
working men of England better than myself; I c.an assure you there never was a greater 
mistake ; all that the worldng men want is to be enabled, by honest industry, 
to provide for themselves and their families.” — “I rejoice to hear you say so,” answered 
the Duke ; “every honest, industrious working man has a just claim to that reward for his 
labour.” — “ I expected to hear that sentiment from your Grace, notwithstanding the next 
mistake which it is my object to rectify.” — “ Wliat is that?” — “ Tho working people are, by 
their enemies and yours, taught to believe that your Grace wishes to feed them with bullets 
and steel.” — “Are they ? ” exclaimed tho Duke. — “ They arc, your Grace. Is your Grace 
thus inclined ? I do not believe it.” — The Duke, with serious emotion, said, “I am tho last 
man to wish for war. I have gained all that the sword can give, the Crown excepted ; and it 
is my duty to serve the Crown.” — “ May I tell tho people so ? ” — “ Certainly. Tell them I hate 
war — that I shall be the last man to recommend tho sword.” 

During that interview his Grace listened with the kindest attention to my remarks. At its 
close the Duke gave me his hand (how I felt at that moment I will not just now describe) — 
thanked me, and desired me to call again for a longer interview next day. 

In a short while I returned to Huddersfield, met thousands of the people at an out-door 
assembly, and told them all that the Duke of Wellington had told me. Oh ! how they 

cheered ! But the Liberals — tho Whigs of Huddersfield — were angry. Kever could 

they forgive me for having obtained the cheers of the people for one whom they had taught 
their dupes to execrate — ^his Grace the Duke of Wellington. B. 0, 

Bolling Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
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the irnrincs, were summoned to marcli to town two days before the 
intended congrcgihon, and their respective billets and rendezvous 
duly settled Mcannhilc, the Sink of England (noters always 
rush to the great depositories of gold) was prudently fortified, and 
cover for infantry, m tho slnpo of sand bags and loop-holed boards, 
disposed along tho parapet and at tho angles Ecvolving cheiaiix ile 
frise were placed over the gates of Somerset House Additional 
locks, bolts, and bars were attached to tho gates of tho Hint, the 
Tower, tho Admiralty, and all tho other great public buildings 
Tho war steamers, well armed, were placed at diflerent points of tho 
Kent and Essex coast, m a state of preparation, to move up to toim 
with additional troops and stores Arms of all kinds and abundance 
of ammunition avero conveyed into tho diflerent public offices , the 
clerks, porters, servants, Ac, were sworn in as special constables, 
and so vested antli autliontj to resist tho onslaught of tho expected 
cnem) Tho commissioners of police received instructions to distribute 
tbeir forco m such a manner that tho first attacks should be borne 
bj them , tho troops, who wero to lio m ambush, only commg up as 
a corps de reserio m case of extrerao necessity 
This was of itself a formidable array to oppose to a body of men 
unskilled in the art of war, and unprovided mth tho means of makmg 
a dangerous attack, excepting by plundcnng gunsmiths and iron 
mongers’ shops, and arming themselves with fowling pieces, 
pitchforks, etc But it did not amount to half what was jet to 
be done Full of loyalty and valour, inspired by a strong attach 
ment to dulcc domxm , anxious to make some figure upon the eventful 
day, and deter the audacious Chartists from attacks on private 
property, thousands of noblemen, gentlemen, merchants, lawyers, 
attorneys, tradespeople, clerks, servants, draymen, coalnhippers, and 
men of no particular calling, rushed to the pobce offices, aud caused 
themselves to be sworn m as special constables The magistrates had 
so many oaths to administer that they got heartily sick of the 
formula, and found, in the irksomeness of tho duty, a new motive for 
detesting Chartists and all other disturbers of pubbe order The 
demand for truncheons became so great that the turneries at the 
dockyards could not manufacture them fast enough Sunday, the 
9th of April, the precursor of the great day of physical demonstration, 
amved The Queen and Eoyal Family had left London for Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, on the previous Saturday Tho royal example 
was now followed by numerous re'spectable but timid individuals 
Locking up the cellars, the wardrobes, and the store rooms, and 
taking the keys with them, responable housekeepers evacuated the 
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devoiod city, .mid confided ilio c.nrc of •lliciv properly lo trustwoiiliy 
doincsiics ; whilo ilicy, ivilli anxious hearts, and cans pricked up, 
aivniled the hooniing of the cannon which should proclaim Iho com- 
nicnconionfc of the strife and the peril of their worldly goods. It; was 
a curious illustration of the superior v.aluc attaching lo existence. 
As 2rrs. jranJcasflc says in the play, “ Take all we have, hut spare 
our lives.” 

The scared heads of families having .abdicated .and fled, the provi- 
sional governments of the several domiciles deemed they could not 
do hotter than pass the Sahhath in reconnoitring the town, and 
observing the character of the ])uko of "Wellington’s preparations. 
Aecordingly, after service, the streets swarmed with curious groups 
of lacqueys and //?;;);«« chamhre, while the tigers, the pages, and 
sundry little girls, daughters of small green-grocers and indefatigable 
laundresses, kept possession of the deserted mansions. 

The night before “the siege” iv.as passed in a state of oscillation 
between hope and fear. The middle classes were watchful and 
w.akcftd; they knew not what the morrow might produce. Banlcers 
prepared themselves for a stubborn resistance to the attacks upon the 
iron chest. Bakers saw in imagination the violent mis-appropriation 
of countles.s four-pound loaves. ]\rechanics pledged soldiers, in sub- 
urban beer-shops, in a fraternal spirit; and the soldiers pledged the 
mechanics, when the beer was dnink, and the mechanics had paid for 
it, that “ soldier.s were but soldiers, and must obey orders, whatever 
their feeling.s might be.” Special constables hung together for 
company’s sake, forming a sort of mutual assurance society for the 
protection of life. They sat grandly and gloomily, spe.aking in short 
disjointed sentences, and ever and anon reminding each other that 
England expected every man to do his duty, .mid that as far as they 
were personally and individually concerned, the expectation should 
not be disappointed, dlerc and there, in dark .alleys and dim recesses, 
under .ai’chways, and on the kerb-stones of broad suburb.an roads, 
groups of boys and men, whose occupations no one woidd have been 
bold enough to define, discoursed cheerfull 3 >- upon the prospects of the 
morrow ; and a quick-eared p.assenger might occasionally detect that 
cant phrases, h.aving reference to the oper.ation of pick-qiockets and 
burglars, formed the staple of the conversation of the innocent 
assemblage. At length the mantle of night pressed hc.avily upon the 
midtitude, atfecting .alike the garrison and the citizens ; and the 
murmur of street gossip died away into deep silence, as each boozy 
idler, impoverished by moistening his superficial patriotism, staggered 
homewards. 
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TIjo c\ontriil da) wns ushered m b) a beautiful dawn, and the 
prc\nlcnco of a uosterl) wind tempted people to sn) — “Dear me, 
tins IS quite a liolida) ! "What a a ciy warm spring ! ” Opinion was 
somewhat dnided as to tho adaantage of fine weather upon such an 
occasion Opinion, however, could not alter tho fact There was 
Pheobus, nil smiles and glitter, treating tho day ns the peculiar pro- 
perty of holiday people, and holding out tho greatest possible 
eiicoumgcnicnt to her !^^nJe3ty’8 subjects to quit their dwellings and 
SCO “tho fun ” which political ftnour had proMcIcd for them f Tho 
troops were marched at dajbrcak from their seicral bivouacs, and 
b) ten o’clock it would lia\o puzzled a conjuror to sa) where one of 
tho seven thousand was to be foiuid Tho Duko had earned his 
science of ambushing Ins men to the highest point of mihtarj perfec- 
tion It was onl) by eicoriating their noses between the iron bars 
of the gates that the people could detect the bear skm caps of tho 
Coldstrcams at Somerset House Tho Park gates were I ept closed, 
and tho strong garruon at Buckingham Polaco was lodged in the 
ndmg school and tho mews, unseen by a single idler Now and then, 
at the window of a house on the Surrey side of Blackfnars' Bridge, 
tho blue coat of tho armed pensioner might bo observed , and at the 
Admiralty eastern gate the flitting of a marine sentinel gave tol en that 
there was a stout garrison within that venerable and stately building 

If tho troops were perdu, however, not equally screened from 
public view was the forco under Colonel Bowan and Jlr Majme 
Ponnidable bodies of the police filled the interior area of Trafalgar 
square Large detachments occupied the soutliern sides of the 
bridges , and Kenmngton Common, which was to be the rendezvous 
of the Chartists, actually swarmed with the “Peelers,’ pedestrian 
and equestrian 

The plan of defence by tbe police force was this — An advanced 
post of 500 men, was placed at Ball’s livery stables, Kennmgton, 
concealed from view, but ready to act at a moment s notice, if 
required Tbe mam strength of tho force, amounting to 2290 men, 
was concentrated on the bridges 600 at "Weslmmster , 500 at 
Hungerford , 500 at Waterloo, and 500 at Blackfnars Bridge At 
the last-mentioned bridge a large body of the City police were also 
posted on the lliddlesex side of tho nver In Palace Yard there was 
a reserve of 545 men , m Great George street, of 445 , in Trafalgar 
square, of 690 , and at the Prmce's mew^ of 40, — making a total of 
1680 men The number of pobce of all ranks m position was 3970 
The Thames division was disposed m tea boats, placed at the bridges 
and at Whitehall stairs 
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Eut it was in tlie arrangement of the military and artillery forces, 
and the special constabulary, that the skill of the Duke of Wellington 
— now for the first time engaged in defending an unprotected town — 
was seen. There were 400 of the pensioners at Battersea Bridge ; 
500 at Yaushall; 200 or 300 at the Pantechnicon; and a detachment 
at Blackfriars, so placed in the houses on each side of Chatham-place 
that their fire would command the passage of the bridge. The 
whole number out amounted to 1500 men. The 62nd and 17th 
regiments of infantry were stationed at IMilhank Penitentiary; a 
battalion of the Guards occupied the new Houses of Parliament, and 
another was posted at Charing-cross ; a body of mfantry was placed 
in some houses which command AYestminster Bridge ; and the rest 
of the troops of the line, amounting in all to 8000, were stationed at 
the different public offices and in other positions extending to the 
City and Tower, which had been carefully selected, as affording 
facilities for mihtary operations, should these become unavoidable. 
A strong detachment of Life Guards was placed under the command 
of General Brotherton, at Blackfriars’ Bridge ; and another detach- 
ment occupied a position on the Surrey side of AVestminster Bridge. 
There was also an advanced post of cavalry close to Kennington 
Common. The 12th Light Dragoons occupied Chelsea ; and another 
cavahy regiment was stationed at the Begent’s Park barracks. 
There were twelve pieces of artillery at the Boyal Mews, along with 
500 infantry ; and thirty pieces of artillery -had been brought up to the 
Tower, with their waggons and the proper complement of artillery- 
men. On the river three steamers had notice to convey 1200 troops 
from the dockyard at Deptford to any point where their presence 
might be required. There were also pieces of artillery placed in the 
neighbourhood of AVestminster Bridge, ready to do deadly service, if 
required. 

Prom two o’clock, when the bridges were closed up, to prevent the 
meeting, as it dispersed, from pouring down tumultuous masses 
of the people upon the northern side of the river, the streets 
were patrolled by the mounted police from YauxhaU • Bridge to 
Temple Bar. 

Happily for the deluded people who assembled at Kennington, the 
fear inspired by the “ Old Duke’s ” preparations deterred them from 
coming into collision with the troops. At the instance of the 
inspectors of police the meeting dissolved ; and the monster petition 
was carried to the House of Commons in a cab, and presented by 
klr. Peargus O’Connor, M.P^. for Hottiugham. The signatures to the 
petition were said to exceed five millions and a-half; but when they 
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caino to 1)0 examined, it xvas found that great numbers avere purely 
nonsensical Tho names of tlio Duke of ■Wellington, Sir Eobert 
Peel, and other men of rank and station, had been inserted innumer 
able times 1 Sir. Peargus 0*Connor’a eccentricity in this matter, 
followed by n course at onco nwscliieTOua and absurd, crentuated in 
a mental hallucination, which, three years subsequently, led to the 
permanent conGiiemcnt of tho unfortunate gentleman 
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CIIAPTEB XX. 

The Frcndi Itcvolution— The Death of Sir It. I'ccl— The Great Dxhlhition— Prince Lotile 
J>aiK)k’on— Tlie llmhodiinciu of the Militia— Death of the Duke of M'cUington— Tributes 
— Appointincnts consequent on his Death— Public I'uncral. 

PTER bcvcp.t] stingniiinry Etrugglea in 
the strccls of Paris, arising out of tlio 
attempts of various clubs and asso- 
ciations to cstablisli a government upon 
the c.xtravagant principles vliicli found 
favour in the (biys of Robespierre, 
Blanit, and Dauton, tlic Ereucli suc- 
ceeded in converting a mild monarchy 
into a despotic republic, of ^Yhich Prince 
Louis Xapoleon, the nepbew of tlio Em- 
peror, was elected President. During 
this period, and for some time sub- 
sequently, the relations of the British 
Avith the Prench cabinet became difficult 
to manage. Xo one saw this more readily than the Dulto of 
'Wellington, and, 'as became him, he guarded the British Ministry 
against the consequences of their not appearing to be supported by 
public opinion. He met every movement of the Opposition in a 
conciliatory spirit, always pointing to the importance of domestic 
tranquillity, as affording England the best means of giving aid in 
maintaining the peace of Europe. • 

In the course of 1819, the Duke found occasion to jusxify and to 
laud the conduct of the Marquis of Dalhousie in conducting a war 
against the Sikhs, which eventuated in the annexation of the Punjaub 
to the British dominions in India. The only instances in AA'hich his 
Grace appeared to act with the Opposition was against the Railways 
Abandonment Bill, and the Pilotage Bill. He was of opinion that 
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the first would, iii cfiect, rcpenl the vnst numher of Acts of Parliament 
wlnJi had been jnssed during the last few ecssions, which involved 
the outh) of millions of monej and the interest of millions of 
persons’ and tint it would wipo away the whole of the property 
which hid been invested on the fntli of tlio^e Acts of Parliament 
And m respect to the Pilotigo Bill, be slid, speihing is Lord 
Warden of the Cmquo Ports, that it was calculated to put down the 
ftllowship of the pilots, who had hitherto contributed to the safety 
and usofulnc’s of our ningation 

In 1850 the Duko of Wellington cspericnced a shock in the 
sudden and accidental death of Sir Bobert Peel, who was thrown 
from his horse in the Park It is said to tins hour, m many quarters, 
tint the Duke of Wellington Ind very little real regard for Sir 
itobert Peel , that the plnncy of the distinguished commoner on 
one occasion his firmness upon others, opposition to the Duke’s 
wnhes, and his plebeian ongin, Ind combined to close the avenues to 
the Duke’s heart against lam The Duko regarded him only as a 
necessity Bo this as it may, it seems impossible that bis Grace 
should ln\o been long associated in public life, and especially in office, 
with Sir Robert, giving him liis confidence the while, without enter- 
taining somo respect for bis character, and we do not therefore, 
wonder tint, when the death of Sir Robert Peel was alluded to m the 
llou ‘10 of Lords, the Duke of Wellington should have been deeply 
affected, and almost incapable of joining in the testimonies freely 
offered by Lords Lansdowne, Stanley, and Brougham, to the virtues 
of the deceased statesman When the Duke rose to take his share in 
the mournful ceremony, Ins feelings so overcame him that it was some 
time ere he could acquire the command of speech He at length 
said, after a great effort at articulation — My Lords, I rise to give 
expression to the satisfaction with which I have heard this conver 
sation on the part of your lordships, both on the part of those noble 
lords who were opposed to bir Robert Peel during the whole course 
of their political lives and on the part of those noble friends of mine 
who have been opposed to him only lately Tour lordships must all 
feel the high and honourable character of the late Sir Robert Peel 
I was long connected with him in public life We were both in the 
councils of our Sovereign together, and I had long the honour to 
enjoy his private friendship In all the course of ray acquaintance 
w ith Sir Robert Peel, I nei er knew a man in whose truth and justice 
I had a more lively confidence, or in whom I saw a more invanable 
desire to promote the public senice In the whole course of my 
communication with him, I never knew an instance in which he did 
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iioi; slio\v the strongest nUachmeiil; to irnlh ; mid I never smv, in the 
v\-holo course of iny life, the sinallcsi. reason for suspecting tliat; he 
stated anything which ho did not firmly believe to bo the fact. My 
Lords, I could not let this conversation close without stating that 
which! believe to have been the strongest characteristic feature of his 
characl or. I again repeat to you, my Lords, my satisfact ion at hearing 
the sentiments of regret which you have expressed for his loss.” 
This speech produced a niarhed sensation amongst the Poer.s. 

The Briti.sh public gave itself uji in 1S51 to a long holidaj'. It 
was the year of the “ Groat Exhibition ” par excellence. i\Jl the 
nations of the earth sent tribute to England in the shape of the 
fruits of ingenuity or the wondrous products of nature. The highest 
imaginable compliment was paid to this country in the recognition by 
the rest of the world of her right to ofler herself as the temporary 
emporium of the results of the industry of the universe — the point 
of rcndc/.vous of delegates from the inhabitants of all parts of the 
globe. From the Queen of England, down to the poorest and 
humblest of her subjects, every one made a point of visiting, as often 
as their circumstances would admit, the glorious Crystal Palace in 
Hyde Park. Among the most frequent visitors to this enchanting 
repository of wealth, and abode of good taste, was the Duke of 
■Wellington. Ho seemed to talcc the most lively interest in the 
various departments of manufacture, and was himself no less an 
object of the curiosity and aflecUonate solicitude of the people. 
“ Wien,” said the Eevereud Dr. Emerlon, of Hanwell, in an eloquent 
and impressive funeral sermon preached at Ealing, “ I saw the Duke 
of Wellington moring through the Palace of Industry' that was lately 
erected in the metropolis — which men of all nations viewed with 
admiration and delight — and the dense crowds making way at his 
approach, I could not help regarding him as the presiding genius of 
that Temple of Peace which seemed erected for his especial glorifica- 
tion. It is, at least, certain that without the blessing of the long 
peace which his victories had secured, such a building would have 
been raised in vain ; his presence there was hailed by men of all the 
nations which he had delivered from bondage — and those who might 
have, years gone by, regarded him as an enemy, looked upon him with 
veneration and delight.” Upon the opening of the Crystal Palace — 
the 1st of Blay, 1851 — his own birth-day, and the first anniversary of 
the birth of Prince Arthur, to whom he had stood sponsor * — the 

1 There is a charming picture hy Winterhalter (of -which an exquisite engraving has been 
' published, by P. and D. Colnaghi, of Pall Mall East), representing the Duke, in his military 
uniform, presenting a cadeau to the infant Prince, who, with outstretched arms, is supported 
by her Majesty. Prince Albert is in the background, with head averted, looking at the 
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Dul^o seen parading tho platform of the marvellous edifice la 
companj ^\ltll tho JIarqttls of Angleacy , and tho appearance of the 
Tctcran chieftains, arm in arm, excited deep interest and lively 
emotion Hi erj body “ unbonnetted ** to them as they passed, and 
“God bless your Grace!** proceeded from more than ono honest 
heart and mouth as tho Duke nas seen by some country stranger 
for the first timo Amongst the little mcidents, preparatory to the 
opcniug of tho Crystal Palace, may bo mctitioncd aa amgvilar and 
apposite, that, wliilo the Duke was observing tbc process of unpackmg 
some cases, intended for tho French department of argenterie, 
statuettes in silver of tho Duko himself and Napoleon Bonaparte 
were disclosed 

As tho time approached for tho French National Assembly to 
arrange for the election of a President of tho Eepublic, in succession 
to Priuco Louis Napoleon, whoso term of offico was expirmg, that 
Prince, dctormmiog to anticipate the decision, procured with an 
unparalleled degree of secrecy and promptitude, the fealty of the 
troops m and about Pans , and upon tho plea of crushing conspiracies 
loveUed at tho liberties and happiness of tho country, ho trampled 
those bbcrties uuder foot, and, m a few hours, established a fierce 
military despotism France, crouching and terrified, yielded without 
striking a blow, and tlio people awaited tho moment (which has since 
arrived) when tho Prince, scorning tho mockery of a Eepublic, should 
take upon himself tho monarchical authority and procure the revival 
of the Empire Fearful Jest tho army, which had thus aided LouiS 
Napoleon lu liis crusade against political freedom, should demand, as 
the recompense of its dev otion, that it be led across the Channel, tho 
British Ministry prepared to enroll the militia Lord John Bussell s 
plan, however, for this wholesome measure appeared bo veiy defective 
that, upon an amendment by Lord Palmerston, the Mditia Bill was 
thrown out, and. Lord. John Russell and Ins colleagues resigned m 
disgust They were succeeded by tbo Ea^l of Derby and the Con- 
servatives, who denvmg expencnce from the failure of the "Whigs, 
brought in a bill of a different complexion, which the oountry at 
once accepted When the bill went up to the House of Lords the 
Duke of AVellington gave it a cordial support His Grace at length 
beheld the first great step to the realisation of the projects on winch 
his mmd had long dwelt ‘ It was universally admitted that he never 

Crystal Palace The group lia5 en^ently l>cca enggested by the study ot some p cture of the 
Adoration of the Jla^i 

* In ins adm rable letter to Sir Bnigoyne on the nat oaal defences (see Appendix) the 

Duke of Wellington had laid great stress on tlie impoTtance of a JIil tu 
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spoke better than on this occasion — be Imd rarely, indeed, spolcen so 
•well. His heart Avas in the cause. His speech, said the Vuiicil 
Scri'icc Gazette, “might be registered as the most striking proof of 
the constancy of that pure patriotism, which, since ho first embraced 
the profession of arms, had been the most distinguishing trait in the 
illustrious Duke’s career.” He said — 

“ I am certainly the last man to have any hesitation of opinion as 
to the relative advantages of meeting itn enemy with disciplined or 
with undisciplined or half-discijilincd troops. The things arc not to 
be compared at all. 'VV'ith disciplined troops you arc acting with a 
certain degree of confidence that what they arc ordered to perform 
they ndll perform. "With undisciplined troops you can have no such 
confidence; on the contrary, the chances are that they will do the 
very reverse of what they arc ordered to do. Dut we must look a 
little at the state in which we stand at the present moment. This 
country is at peace with the whole world, except in certain parts, or 
on the frontiers of its own distant dominions, with which operations 
of war are carried on by means of our pence establishment. You are 
now providing for a peace establishment ; you are at peace with the 
whole world ; you arc providing for a pence establishment. I s.ay’ 
that peace establishment ought to have been cficctually provided for 
loner aero. If it had been, we should not have needed now to be told, 
as we have been by the noble marquis, about the number of dtiy.s and 
weeks it Avill take to train the militia recruits; or about the futilitv of 
expecting anything to the purpose from troops with tlieir three 
weeks’ or their six weeks’, or what time it may be, trniniug. lYc 
have never, up to this moment, maintained a projier peace o.=:tabli.Kh- 
inent — that’s the real truth; and we arc now in that po^ilion in 
which we find ourselves forced to form a peace cstabli.-^hnient such as 
this country requires, I tell you, for the last ten vears you have 
never had in your army more men than cnougli to relieve the 
sentries on duty of your stations in the dificrent jr.rts of the world ; 
such is the state of your pence establishment at the present time: 
such has been the state of your peace establishment for the last ten 
years. You have been carrjdug on w.ar in all part.-' of the ^lobe. in 
the different stations, by means of this pe.aee c-'t.ablislnncnt ; von 
have now a war at the Cape, still continui.ng. •.vln'ch. vou carrv on. 
avith your peace establishment; yet on th.at peace o.?t.ab]i.dimer.:. I 
tell you, you have not more men than .are enr-nc^h to relieve t: 
sentries at the different stations in .all parts of the world, r.ni :* 
relieve the different regiments in the rrorics and elsewhere ahw 
- services there — of how long do yen of. 

VOL. n. ■ 


in so: 
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twcnty*fi\c jcara, xn none less tlian ten jears, and, after winch, you 
gxvc tlienx fi\c years at home, nominally — for it is only nominally m 
ft great many cases Tlicre were, for JUstnnee, the last troops who 
were sent out to the Cape, instead of hccping them fire years at 
home, after their long scnico abroad, 1 was obliged to send them 
out after they had only been sixteen months at home My Lords, I 
tell y ou y ou Invo never had a properpcice establishment all this time 
"W’c nro still at peace with all the world , let us, then, have a peace 
establishment — our constitutional peace establishment , and when 
you hare got tint, see wlnt you will do next The noble marqms, 
my noble friend, if he will allow me bo to call him, says ho thinks he 
should prefer an army of resorve An army of reserve * What is 
an army of rc’cn o ? Is it an army to cost less than 40Z each man all 
round ? If lio thinks that possible, I tell him that we can have no 
Buch thing But wliat I dcButv— and I believe it is a desire the most 
moderate that can bo formed — is, that you shall give us, m the first 
instance, the old constitutional peace cstabhsbment. When wc have 
got that, then you may do what you please The noble marquis says, 
a cry truly, that tho«o 50,000, or 80,000, or 150,000 militiamen won't 
bo fit for service lusis months, or twelie months, or eighteen months, 
but I say they’ll be fit, at all events, for some service , and certainly 
they’ll enable us to employ in the field others who are fit for sen ice , 
and in time they will themselves become fit for semco In the last 
war we had m semco several regiments of English mihtia, and they 
were in as high a state of discipline, and ns fit for service as any men 
I ever saw in my life It was quite impossible to have a body of 
troops in higher order, or in higher discipline, or more fit for dis* 
ciplme than these bodies of British roilitia were, at the commencement 
of the present century, up to 1810 , they were as fine corps as ever 
were seen , and, I say, no doubt, these bodies of 60,000 or 80,000 
men, whatever the number maybe, wiE be so too, in the course of 
time Every thing baa its begmning, and this is a commencement 

Tou must make a bcgmniDg bero, and see that it will take some 
months before you can form reserve regiments The armies of 
England, who have served the country so well, — are your lordships so 
mistaken as to suppose that they were ever composed of more than 
one third of real British subjects— of natives of tins island? Ao 
such thing Look at the East Indies Not more than one-thu-d of 
the soldiers there are British subjects Look at the Peninsula , not 
one-third of the men employed thime w ere ever British soldiers Xet 
I beg your lordships to observe what services those soldiers per 
formed They fought great battles against the finest troops in the 
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world; they went prepared to face everything — ay, and to he 
successful against cverytliing, or this country would not have borne 
with them. I^ot one-third of those armies wore llritish troops, but 
they were brave troops, and not incroly brave — for 1 believe every 
man is brave — but well-organised troops. Take the battle of 
Waterloo — look at the number of British troops at that batllo. I 
can tell your lordships that in that battle there were sixteen 
battalions of llauoverian militia, just formed, under the command of 
the late Ilauovcriaii Ambassador here — Count Kiclmanscgge, who 
behaved most admirably — and there were many other foreign troops 
who nobly aided ns in that battle, avowedly the battle of giants — 
whoso operations helped to bring about the victory, which was 
followed by the peace of Eurojie, that has now lasted for thirly-si.x or 
thirty-seven years. 1 say that however much I admire highly- 
disciplined troops, and most especially British discijdincd troops, I 
tell you you must not suppose that others cannot become so too;' 
and no doubt if you begin with the formation of Corps under this 
Act of Parliament, they will in time become what their predecessors 
in the militia were; and if ever they do become whixt the former 
militia were, you may rely on it they will perform all the services 
they may be required to pciform. I recommend you to adopt this 
measure as the commencement of a completion of the peace establish- 
ment. It will give you a constitutional force; it will not be, at 
first, or for some time, everything wo could desire, but by degrees it 
xvill become what you want — an eflicieut auxiliary force to the regular 
army.” 

With one trivial exception, this was the last speech ever made by 
the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords. JPiiu's coronal ojnis. 
It was worthy to be the last : the subject and the manner were in 
perfect harmony, and the Duke w.as equal to the occasion. 

Parliament was dissolved iu July, 1852, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, after a short stay in London, proceeded, as usual, to his mai'ine 
residence, Walmer Castle. 


The autumn bad scarcely set in, when, upon the evening of the 
14th of September, a rumour ran through London, which an aflec- 
tionate people were indisposed to credit— that the Duke of Wellington 
was dead ! 

“ There are few persons of any reflection in England who have not 
frequently — perhaps continually — speculated on such an event. The 
solemn announcement — ‘Death of the Duke of Wellington,’ accom- 

B 2 
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pimed TvitU tlio usual signs of national respect and concern^ has long 
been as familnr to the Untisli imagination as the inscnptions we 
have read a thou«iand times on the walls of our churches The gap 
that tho Duho would leave in our councils or our arms — the umvers^ 
'Fohcitudc that w ould surround his death-bod — the grief and dismaj 
all would feel should ho die at some crisis of national peril — and tho 
magnificence of tho obsequies with which England would cany to tho 
grave the nohleat of her sons, ucro thouglits that have occurred over 
and over again, not only to us, hut to our fathers, and to multitudes 
who have long since tlicmsclves been gathered to the grave Eighteen 
years previously it was commonly said that tho work of the Peninsula 
was Loginning to tell on that iron frame, and subsequently to that, 
men had predicted— till they were weaned or ashamed of predicting 
— that each "Waterloo banquet would prove the last Of late years, 
increasing infirmities — manifest, though energetically resisted — the 
treacherous ear, tho struggling utterance, and tho tottenng step, all 
told their tale, and suggested even a fear that the greatest man of his 
ago might live to illustrate the decay from which no greatness is 
secure Xct tho event, so long in sight as it were, came upon the 
public by surprise ” ^ 

And there were few persons disposed at first entirely to believe in 
its occurrence But with the morning of the 15th September all doubt 
evaporated The Duke had died at Walmer, after a sueeession of 
convulsive fits Several versions of tho circumstances attendmg the 
event found thoir way mto tho papers , hut when the painful excite 
ment attending the national calamity bad somewhat subsided, and 
time had been allowed to collect details, the following appeared to 
comprehend the entire truth of the melanchol) story — 

The healtli of his Grace had been unusually good for some days, 
and on hlonday, the 13th September, it was remarked that he took a 
longer walk than usual through the grounds attached to the Castle 
During his walk he entered th^e stables, and made several inquiries of 
hi3 groom m reference to his stud 

On hlonday cvenmg the Duke addressed a note to the Countess of 
Westmoreland, promising to meet her ladyship on her arrival at 
Dover at six o’clock on Tuesday evening 

On Monday evening the Duke dined with Lord and Lady Charles 
Wellesley His Grace was in good spirits during dinner, and was 
observed to eat rather heartily His food consisted of mock turtle 
soup, turbot, and \emson While at table, the Duke’s vivacity of 
manner was sui,h as to call forth a congratulatory remark from his 
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son and daugliter-in-law. His Grrace retired to rest on Monday 
niglit shortly after ten o’clock. 

It had been customary for the Duke’s valet, Kendall, to call his 
G-race about six o’clock every morning. On Tuesday morning, 
Kendall, on knocking at his Grrace’s door a quarter of an hour after 
the usual time, did not receive the customary response. After 
■waiting a few moments, he fancied he heard a strange kind of noise 
in the Duke’s apartment. On opening the door, the Duke appeared 
to recognise him as usual, and did not complain of dlness. Kendall, 
however, soon observed that his Grrace was restless and uncomfort- 
able ; and, in a few moments, the fact of the noble Duke’s illness 
was made apparent by his Grrace exclaiming, somewhat abruptly, 
“Send for Mr. Hulke.” A messenger was. instantly despatched to 
the residence of hlr. Hulke, a medical resident in the town of Deal, 
who has been accustomed to attend the Duke when at "Walmer. 
hlr. Hulke .arrived at the castle at twenty minutes to eight o’clock. 
The Duke was then reclining on his bed, and on his introduction, his 
Grace entered into conversation with him in a perfectly calm and 
collected manner, observing that he was suffering from an affection 
of the chest and stomach. The doctor prescribed forthwith, and 
informed Lord Charles Wellesley that he did not consider there 
were any dangerous symptoms in his Grace’s condition ; adding, that 
he had seen him much worse on former occasions. Mr. Hulke was 
then particularly alluding to an attack of a similar description 
years siuCe. 

Mr. Hulke left the castle for Deal at eight o’clock, and he had 
not been at home more than a quarter of an hour, when a second 
messenger arrived -with the information that the, Duke had been 
seized with what was described as an epileptic fit. On this occasion 
Mr. Hulke was accompanied by Dr. M‘ Arthur of Walmer, and 
Mr. Hullce, jun. They found that the Duke had been seized with 
a fit of the natme described, and that his servants had already 
adopted some remedial measures, by the application of mustard 
poultices. The medical gentlemen adopted every remedy that science 
could suggest, hut the attack failed to yield to their professional 
skill. His Grace, from the moment he was seized ■with the fit, 
became speechless ; but by gestures he appeared to desire a removal 
to a bed-chair, iu which he was placed in a sitting posture, and so he 
contiuued until twenty minutes past three o’clock, when he expired as 
quietly as if falling into a slumber. There was present at this solemn 
moment Lord and Lady Charles Wellesley, the three medical gentle- 
men, Mr. Collins, the house-steward, and Kendall, his Grace’s valet. 
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On no ono occasion since tho death of Lord Ifelson, if we except, 
perhaps, that of tho Princess Charlotte of Wales, has public grief 
inanifestecl itself in a raoro strilving and eitcnsho form. Every 
ncMspaper in tho United Kingdom camo out in a deep mourning 
edge, and continued to wear tho emblem of sorrow for several days. 
Kuraorons shops were closed ; bells tolled ; tho flags of vessels in tho 
river were mounted half-mast high j places of public entertainment 
shut their doors ; and thousands of people, requiring no other signal 
than their own hearts suggested, put on “ tho trappings and the suits 
of noe.’* Jlcmoirs of tho Uuko which had been prepared in antici- 
pation of tbo calamity, flUed hundreds of columns of tbo public 
papers, or camo forth in cicry form that could bo calculated to suit 
the immediate demand. Tho volumes of Maxwell, which still eDCiim- 
bered tho shelves of booksellers ; the “ Lives ’* which only extended 
to the battle of Waterloo, and had long been consigned to back 
warehouses os “dead stock,” wore restored to the light; and these, 
with a groat number of impromptu biographies, found an immediate 
demand. Pictures ‘ and busts, so varied in their resemblances that 


* SpMkInjr ffotn » por^ct familurEt/ with the boeamenU of Ihe IMnitrlous Duke, we 
thould HT that, uoiueattonablf, the beet liLeneee of him, when In the vigour of maohood, la 
that talceu from the picture of Sir Thomae Lawrence, and commonlf called the Arhuthnot 
portrait, becauee it was p-iintcd for the Duke’e friend, tho Hon Mr Arhuthnot. Of ze«cm- 
hlancee In later Isfc, the daguerreotj-pe representing him in nn evening dress, and Mr Slack’s 
excellent portrait, published b/Aclenoaon, the latter an Iraprorement upon the daguerreotype, 
are the most to be commended Count D'Orvay sketched the Duke In profile, in an evening 
dresv, and the Duke is said to hive rstber liked the picture, because it "xnade him look 
like a gentleman " As a likeoess, however, tbo picture U very faulty. The portrait painted 
hy Lawrence for Mr. Arhuthnot, in l81G,is n balfOeogth, representing the DnVe in a military 
cloak, with tho right band thrown across to the left shoulder. This has been repeatedly 
engraved s Jn mezzotint, by Cousins and Jackson , In line, by Dean Taylor and by Charles 
Smith ; and in smaller sizes, in mezzoCinC, byXI'Iones, Sargess, and others 

“This last was the firourite portrait with the Duke, and {Zlfuitrated A'ctci) think 
not, without reason, for the expression fa very pleading, comUning m&nlinws with delicacy and 

refinement of sentiment ItmaybementlonedthattheGrealComniander.thoughneTer betraying 
a particle of personal vanity in the little sense, was proud of the estimation in which he was 
held both by the pttblie, and a numerous circle whom he honoured with his friendship , and a 
very common mode of marking his esteem vrus the presentation of a print of himself, generally 
the Arbnthnot one, with his autograph affixed, and is a plain little mspiewood frame This, 
for instance, was his usual scurmir to the hundreds of brides whom he has ‘given away,’ and, 
probably, the mo«t gratifying testimonial he could bestow. Only a few days before his death, 
he gave one of these modest keepsakes to an individual of illnstrious rank- It happened that, 
in September last, the Duke and Duchess of Mecklenbnrg-StreliU, on their return from England 
to the Continent, paid a visit to the Dnke at Walmer, when, in the course of conversation, 
the Duchess asked ‘ the Duke ’ which of the many portraits existing of him he considered the 
best The latter immediately pointed to flie bttte maple frame hanging from the wall, In 
which was a print of the ‘ Arhuthnot picture,’ and anaonneed his preference for it. Upon the 
Duchess remarking that she would aend to London for a copy, ‘the Duke,’ with hU usual 
gallantry, declared she need not do M ; and, takmg the print down from the nail whereon it 
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such of the public as had never seen the Duke were puzzled which to 
select as the most faithful resemblance, filled the windows of pub- 
lishers, print-sellers, and porcelain-venders ; autographs were up at 
an enormous premium, and whether they were the honCi-fide cali- 
graphy of the Duke, or the spurious productions of Mr. G-reville, his 
secretaiy, the}’’ commanded equally good prices. 

At the moment of the melancholy occurrence the Queen and Prince 
Albert were at Balmoral, in Scotland. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the intelligence was received by the illustrious personages with 
deep and unaffected concern. The sincere devotion of the Duke of 
Wellington to his sovereign, the paternal care (if the term may not 
inappropriately be used) with which his Grace had watched over the 
welfare and ujfiield the glory of the monarch, the friendly interest 
with which he had inspired the Queen (manifested in all the more 
private relations of court life), rendered his sudden departure a 
subject of the most acute sorrow, in which all the younger members 
of the royal family completely shared. The Earl of Derby, Prime 
hlinister, hastened to Balmoral immediately after the event, and 
within five days of the Great Duke’s death the subjoined letter 
appeared in the public prints : — 


“Bamiohal, Scpicmlcr 20(/i, 1852. 

“ Sm, — Her Majesty received with the deepest grief, on Thursday 
last, the afflicting intelligence of the sudden death of his Grace the 
late Duke of Wellington. 

“ Although the Queen could not for a moment doubt, but that the 
voice of the country would be unanimous upon the subject of the 
honours to be paid to the memory of the greatest man of the age, 
her Majesty considered it due to the feelings of his Grace’s surviving 


liung, begged her to accept it, ■vrhich she did. No sooner had his visitors left the room, 
however, than the Duke took thought of the blank space which he had made on his wall, and 
also the absence of his portrait from the line of Prime Wardens, Pitt, and others, which he 
had arranged thereon, and, with his usual love of order, promptly set about refilling it. The 
very nest morning a note reached Messrs. Graves & Co., in the Duke’s hand — ‘ F. M.’s 
compts.,’ &c.— requesting that they would, with as little delay as possible, procure for him a 
copy of the Aibuthnot portrait, framed in maplewood, and forward it to Apsley House, whence 
it would be transmitted to Walmer. No time was lost in putting into execution his Grace’s 
order, and a message was sent to the steward, at Apsley House, announcing that the print 
framed, would be ready for delivery on the following day. In the mean time, four days only 
after the first note, came anotlier from the Duke, dated ‘ 7th Sept., 1852,’ in which he 
referred to the order already given, and ‘ begged to know if it had been received, and what 
progress had been made in the execution thereof?’ The print, framed as ordered, crossed 
his second note on the road, and was hung up by the Duke in the place of the former one, 
only one little week before he died.” 
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rcHtiros, that no step should ho tahen, ocn m his honour, without 
their previous concurrence, and, accordmglj', on the same evening, 
in obedience to her hlajesty’s commands, I wrote to Lord Charles 
"Wellesley, (tho present Duke having not then returned to Lngland), 
to ascertain whether the late Duko had left anj directions, or whether 
Lis family desired to exjiresa any wish upon tho subject , and sug 
gesting tho course which appeared to her jfajesty best calculated to 
gi\o eCfLct to the exprosaiona of those fcclingsm which the nation, ns 
one man, will sympathise with her Majesty 

“Having this day received letters from the present Duke and his 
brother, to tho effect that the late Did e has left no directions on the 
subject, and placing themselves wholly m her Majesty’s hand'^, 
I hasten to relieve tho puhlic ansictj, by signifying to you, for 
general information, the commands which I have received from her 
Majestj 

“ The great space which tho name of the Duke of ■Wellington has 
filled m tho history of tho last fifty j cars, his brilliant achievements 
in tho field , hia high mental qualities , his long and faithful services 
to tho Crown , bis untiring devotion to the interests of his country, 
constitute claims upon the gratitude of the nation, which a pubbe 
funeral, though it cannot satisfy, at least may sen e to recognise 

“Her Majesty is well aware that, as m the case of Lord Nelson, 
sho might, of her own authonty, have given immediate orders for 
this public mark of veneration for the memory of tho illustrions 
Duke, and has no doubt hut that Parliament and the country would 
cordially have approved the step But, her Majesty, anxious that 
this tribute of gratitude and of sorrow should be deprived of nothing 
which could invest it with a thoroughly national character — anxious 
that the greatest possible number of her subjects should have an 
opportunity of joming it, is anxious, above all, that such honours 
should not appear to emanate from the Crown alone, and that the 
two Houses of Parliament should have an opportunity, by their 
previous sanction, of stamping the proposed ceremony with increased 
solemnity, and of associating themselves with her Majesty m paying 
honour to the memory of one whom noiEnghshman can name without 
pnde and sorrow 

“ The body of the Duke of Wellmgton will, therefore, remain, 
with the concurrence of the family, under proper guardianship, 
until the Queen shall have received the formal approval of Parhament 
t)f the course which it will he the du^ of her Majesty’s servants to 
submit to both Houses upon their reassembling 

‘ As soon as possible after that approval shall have been obtamed. 
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it; is licr jMajesly’s wisli, sliouid no nntbrcscen impediment nrisc, tliat 
the morlnl remains of the late illustrious and venerated Commander- 
in-Chief shovdd,at the public expense, and ^Yith all the solemnity duo 
to the greatness of the occasion, be deposited in the cathedral church 
of St. Paul’s, there to rest by the side of IN'elson — the greatest 
military by the side of the greatest naval chief ^vho ever reflected 
lustre upon the annals of England. 

“ I have the honour to bo 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Drmnr.” 

“ Kiout IIox. S. n. -W.^Li'OLr, M.r.” 


The “proper guardianship” hero alluded to vas that which the 
Eifle Brigade — of which the Duke had been Coloncl-in-Chief — could 
eflectually aftbrd. Suitably enclosed in a magnifleeut cofliu, the body 
for some time lay in the little room in which the Duke expired; 
and sentinels kept anxious watch over the incomparable Fiold- 
Marshal’s remains. Samuel Lover, the Irish poet, beautifully 
described tlie scene in these linos : — 

"THE FLAG IS nALF-MAST-IIIOII. 

“ A of honour herps its w.itcU In Wnlmcr’s nneient hnll, 

And sad and silent i« the ward beside the Mnr.Oial’s jinll : 

The nicnsnrcd tread beside the dead, through echoing space may tell 
How solemnly the round is paced by lonely sentinel ; 

Hut in thc'guard-Tonm, down below, n avar-worn vcl’ran grey, 

Ilecounts avith pride Tin; Ilnito's deeds, thro’ many a glorious day : 

How, 'ncath the red-cross flag, he made the foes of liritain fly — 

‘ Though now for him,’ the a-ct’ran said, ‘ that flag is half-mast-high.’ 

" And truly may the soldier say ni.s presence ever gave 
Assurance to the most assured, .and br.aa-ery to the brave. 

His prudence-tempered v.alour — his eagle-sighted shill, 

And calm resolves, the measure of a hero went to fill. 

Pair Fortune fleav before him — ^’twas conquest where ho came, 

For Victory wove her chaplet in the magic of his name ; 

But while his name thus gilds the past, the present waUcs a sigh. 

To see liis flag of glory now— but drooping half-mast-high. 

"In many a by.gono battle, beneath an Indian sun, 

That flag was home in triumph o’er the sanguine plains he won ; 

Where’er that flag he planted, it impregnable became. 

As Torres Vedras’ heights have told in glittering steel and flame. 

’Twas then to wild Ambition’s Cliief he flung the gauntlet down. 

And from his giant grasp retrieved the ancient Spanish crown ; 
lie drove him o’er the Pyrenees with Yiot’ry’s swelling cry. 

Before the I'cd-cross flag^— that now is drooping half-mast-high., 
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“ Anil when once more from Ett>a.*a shore the Clant Chief broke loose, 

And startled nations leskcRM from the calm of hollow tmee, 

In foremost post the Urltlsh host soon sprang to arms again, 

And Fate, In final balance, held the world's two foremost men. 

The chicflalni twain might ne’er again hare need for aught to do, 

Bo, once for all, wo won the fall at glonous M atcrloo. 

The work was done, and ^’elUngton h(s sarlour.sword laid by. 

And now. In grief, to mourn onr chief, onr flag U half.mast*hlgh.” 

These are touching verses, worthy of the poet and his theme. 
Inimmerahlo pens started up to render similar homage to the Dulce’s 
great merits in prose and verse; but scarcely any were equal to the 
occasion. Ccrt.ainly none approached in brilliancy and correctness 
the following vigorous lines by ilr. Archer Poison • 


« WELLINGTON I 

" Ffio^r where the Scheldt with sluggish tide bathes Uolland's oozy shore, 
hrora where (be palm.tree topes make gtad tbe plains of far Slysore, 
From Ttgus’ amber waters bright, renown’d in classic song. 

From sunny hills where Douro rolls his laughing wares along, 
htom battle fields of old Romance In high heroic Spain, 

From Delgiam's fertile soil where late nodded the golden grain— 

From every land bis nctor sword redeem’d from tyrant’s sway 
Wtll rise on high the wailing cry— Oar hero’s ]>ssi’d sway I 

"Soldier anmatch'di anc(\uaU'd Chief I how shall thy praise be anng, 
hose glonous deeds so long hare been famdur to each tongue t 
ViTioso courage, wisdom, patnot worth to none hare been nnknown— 
From the reaper in the harrest.field to tbe tconarch on the throne. 
Ilonaur’d not only for the band that boro the conqu’ring sword, 

Out honour’d for the voice that spake high truths at Council board— 
nonour’d for that in Senate-hsU thy coarse was firm and true, 

As that ye broke the tyrant's joke at blood stain’d Waterloo ! 

" Not soou shall that appalling tune by mankind be forgot. 

When slavish chain and slavish toil seem'd Europe's fated lot ; 

Whan, IcoTO. bleak. Bothnia’a Ice-bound wares to hUus’ sandy floods 
Stretch’d far the fell dominion of the dark man of blood , 

When Trussia wept her humbled state, and napsburg's eagle lay 
M ith talon clipp’d and wounded wing, the tool oppres»or's prey , 

When Russia bent the minion knee, Italia bngg’d her chain. 

And plundering hordes made desolate the rineyard hills of Spam ' 

** Who shall forget how English tongues — and that on English ground ' — 
To eoansel base submission to the Anareh then were found — 

How lyiog prophets raised the voice foreteUiag England’s fall. 

And the triumph over king and laws of the bloloch of the Gaul 
And who the rapture will fo^t reviving Europe knew, 

When the war-note of aefiance lond, inspiring England blew, 

Sending o’er Biscay's resUess seas her sons to gather fame, 

And add new laurels to the sneath that circled tV elleslst’s name 1 
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" IIo ! CliiWrcn of rich l^cira, none more Ihnn ye can tell 
What ineinnric-; with Itolifa, with Viiniero dwell ! 

How the line's of Torre's Vedm-;, by eoldier-ari'dnm plnnnM, 

Kept hack the surciiif’ tide of Gaul's woidd dc-olatc your laud 1 
Ilow fierce the conftiet raped for lonp, how uild the war-eries runp, 
AVhen llrilain foupht for I’ortupal Ilusaco’s heipht's amoiip, 

And, flphtinp, how ehc conquer’d, and how nrap.inra''s lord 
To the throne of great ScbaS'lIan by \Yi.u.i„cin.v was rc-lorcd 1 

" ?pcak we of Talarcra, of Roderick’s iron town, 

Of R.idnjor, from mountain steep that looks po primly down, 

Salamanca’s learned cloister, on Tormes* grassy shore, 

Castile's once gorgeous capital — though porpeons now no more — 
Sebastian's fortress frowning on Guipuscoa’s bay, 

Yitloria, hidden deep among the hills of as ild Ri'cay — 

Can ace but aaith a patriot pride pronounce each a\ ell-known name. 

For each to lasting time is link’d avith M'rLu.si.r.Y’s aa'arrior fame J 

Yet not for fame the hero fought — to ‘liberate,’ not ‘ defy,’ 

To burst the bonds of nations thrall’d — fAii aaas his purpose high ; 

To hound the proud oppressor b ick, give freedom to the aaorld, 

I'or this was Wi.li.i si.i v’s savord unsheath’d and Knglaml’s flag unfurl’d ; 
For this through ryrcncan glen, did he our arms advance. 

Till our meteor standard avaaed once more on sunny plains of France, 

For this from Adour’s jjurplc stream he made Ida terror* knoavn 
To Aquitania's capital— grey pride of the Garonne 1 

Ay! prai'c like this is no mean prai«e, yet prai'c that is thy due 1 
'Tavas no vain lust of glory fired thy soul at Watcrioo — 

Gave thee heroic calmnc's in that terrific hour, 

tSTicn British courage quail'd beneath the iron shower ; 

And British soldiers, all unu“cd to yield them or to fiy. 

Believed no other course was theirs than gallantly to die 1 
In that dread hour within thy breast one single thought arose — 

How by a glorious victory to give the world repose ! 

“ Oh, blessing to thy country ! oh, honour to thy race ! 

From Britain’s heart the thoughts of thee no time shall e’er efface ; 

And when again dark clouds arise and boding tempests gloom, 

■We’ll sigh to think how thou art held within the narrow tomb ! 

But thy spirit shall be svith us — though danger’s direst form 
ISIay threat us, as it did before, with anarchy’s wild storm. 

We’ll nerve us for the battle, to our standards we’ll bo true — 

One ■\\ar-cry shall be Wellingtos — the other, Wateuloo ! ” 


"While the remains of the Duke of AYelliugton lay at "Walmer, and 
the public funeral was preparing, all the arrangements for filling the 
various offices vacated by his Grace were considered, and as rapidly 
as circumstances would allow, the vacancies were filled up. The 
office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports was given to Lord Derby ; 
the Constahleship of the Tower to Yiscount Comhermere ; the 
Colonelcy of the Eifle Brigade and the Grenadier Guards devolved 
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on Princo Albert, and that of tbo Coldstream Guards on tbe Duke 
of Cambridge. The members of the Trinity IIouso elected Princo 
Albert their Master; tho Dmveratty of Oxford installed the Earl 
of Derby in tho Chancellorship. To tho Slarquis of Londonderry 
the Queen ga\o the vacant Garter. Tima all reasonable expectations 
were satisfied; and tho two oldest soldiers who had served under the 
Duke of "Wellington received a mark of tho approbation and good- 
will of the Sovereign. 

Pegardmg tho probahlo succession to tho command-in-chief, much 
speculation went abroad. It was believed in some quarters that tho 
highest personago in tlie nation entertained a wish to confide this 
trust to tho Princo Consort or to tbe Duke of Cambridge ; and tbo 
idea was not without advocates ; for the position of the illustrious 
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IIorse-Gunrds. Yery many of the olTicci's of the array desired to 
see tlio mantle of the Duke fall upon tlio shoulders of his distin- 
gnished friend, secretary, and faithful companion-in-arjus. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset ; ami some few pointed to tlio claims which seniority and 
rank gave to the IM'arquis of Anglesey. But the critical state of 
the country, in reference to the position of foreign powers ; the 
necessity for a firm mind and a vigorous hand at the Horse-Guards, 
at a time when it was of the last importance that the science of 
war and the devices of armament should ho placed upon a level 
with the improvements made in foreign countries ; induced the 
advisers of the Queen to recommend that her choice should fall 
upon the most capable soldier in the kingdom. Her IMajcsty, with 
a degree of ivisdom and self-douial worthy of the lofty jiatriotism of 
the Sovereign, at once conferred the responsible office upon Lord 
Hardinge; .and the .army gratefully accepted the new chief, whose 
reno^vn in the field was oul}'- equalled by the talent, courage, and 
industry he had manifested in all the civil offices it had been his 
fortune to fill. On the 22nd of September the following General 
Orders were issued : — 

JIOURNING FOR THE ARMY.— GENERAL ORDERS. 

“ non.'!t-GnAni)R, SrpUmler 22rirl, 1852. 

“The Adjutant-Gcner.al has received her Majesty’s most gracious 
comm.ands to issue the following Gcncr.al Orders to the army: — 

“ 1. The Queen feels assured that the army will participate in the 
deep grief with which her IMajcsty has received the intelligence of 
the irreparable loss sustained by herself and by the country, in the 
sudden death of Field-AIarshal the Duke of YTeUington. 

“ In him her Majesty has to deplore a firm supporter of her throne, 

, a faithful, wise, and devoted counsellor, and a valued and honoured 
friend. 

“ In him the army will lament the loss of a Coramauder-in-Chief 
unequalled for the brilliancy, the magnitude, and the success of his 
military achievements ; but hardly less distinguished for the indefa- 
tigable and eaVnest, zeal with which, in time of peace, he laboured 
to maintain the efficiency and promote tlie interests of that army 
which he had often led to victory, 

“ The discipline which he exacted from others, as the main found.a- 
tion of the military character, he sternly im 2 )osed upon liirasclf ; and 
-the Queen desires to impress upon the army, that the greatest 
Commander whom England ever saw has left an example for tlie 
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imitation of cvcrj* soldier, in tailing as Ins guiding pnnciple m everr 
relation of life an energetic and imliesitating obedience to the call 
of duty. 

“ It 19 her Majesty’s command that this General Order shall bo 
inserted in the Order-books, and read at the head of every regiment 
in her Jfajesty's Bcriicc 

“2 The Queen does not require that the officers of the army 
should wear any other moiiming with their uniforms, on the present 
melancholy occasion, than black crape over the ornamental part of 
the cap or hat, the sword knot, and on the left arm, with the following 
exceptions, Mz — 

“OfTiccra on duty are to wear black glovea, black crape over the 
ornamental part of tbo cap or hat, the sword knot and on the left 
arm, the sash covered vnth black crape, and a black crape scarf over 
the right shoulder 

“ The drums of regiments are to bo covered vnth black, and black 
crape is to be hung from tbo pike of the colour staff of infantry, and 
from the standard staff and trumpets of Cavalry 

“8 The Queen has becnmostgraciou«lvplea3ed,underthepre«ent 
afflicting circumstances, to direct that Lieutenant-General Viscount 
Hardinge, G C B , shall be placed on the Staff of her Majesty’s 
army, and that all matters respecting her Majesty’s military sernce, 
which have heretofore been transacted by bis Grace the late Com 
raauder in Chief, shall henceforth be performed by Lieutenant- 
General Viscount Hardmge, G C B 

“By her Majesty’s command, 

“ G Bnow>, 

‘ Afijutant-Gcnersl 


OENERAL ORDER. 

• Hoiiss Gcabss Srptemltr 23rJ 1852 

“ In obedience to her Majesty’s most gracious commands, Lieu 
tenant General Viscount Hardmge assumes the command of her 
Majesty’s army, and all matters relating to her Majesty’s military 
service which have heretofore been performed by his Grace the late 
Commander in Chief, will henceforth be transacted by his Lordship 
“He confidently hopes that, m the performance of the duties 
entrusted to him by her Majesty’s favour, be utU receive the assist 
nnee and support of the general and other officers of the army, and 
be enabled to maintain its discipline and high character by a con- 
tinuance of those services which have identified the British army with 
the honour, power, and prosperity of their country 
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“ The Queen having, in the General Order to the army of yester- 
day’s date, expressed licr Majesty’s sentiments on the irreparable 
loss sustained by her jMajesty, the country, and the army, in the 
sudden death of Tield-Marshal the Duke of Welliiiglon, Viscount 
Ilardingc presumes only on this occasion to give utterance to his 
devoted attachment to the memory of ‘the greatest Commander 
whom England ever saw,’ and whose wliole life lias atlbrded the 
brightest example by winch a British army can be guided in tlic 
performance of its duties. 

“ By commaud of the Bight Honourable 

“ Lieutenant-General Yisoonnx IlAuniKOi:, 

“ Commanding-in-Chief. 

“ G. Beoavit, 

“ Adjutant-General.” 

Lord Eitzroy Somerset was appointed Master- General of the 
Ordnance in the room of Lord Ilardiuge — who had held the office 
since the accession of Earl Berby to tlie Premiership — aud Lord 
Eitzroy was also raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Baglan. 

Parliament met early in the month of November, 1852, and gave a 
formal assent to the public funeral of the Duke of AVellington,* 
whicb took place upon the 18th of the same mouth. "Within the 
memory of man no ceremonial has produced so great a commotion in 
London as that which attended the funeral obsequies of the mighty 
chief. It was not merely that the pageant was, according to the 
public programmes, to rival the gorgeous scenes peculiar to coronations 
— it was not simply an interest of curiosit}’- that caused vast multi- 
tudes to throng the metropolis, and seek advantageous points of 
view ; — a profound respect for the memory of the departed warrior 
supplied an honourable motive to the humblest individuals to 
endeavour to be present on the occasion, while aU who enjoyed the 
advantages of high rank and station claimed and obtained the 
privilege of either accompanying the remains to the tomb, or assisting 
at the last offices in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Nor was the enthusiasm 
limited to tbe inhabitants of Great Britain. All the foreign PoAvers 
de'emed it becoming in them to mark their sense of the universal loss 
by the performance of funeral ceremonies in the principal churches 
of their respective capitals, and — with the melancholy exception 

1 Mr. Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, made an admirahlc speech on the 
occasion of proposing that the nation should hear the cost of the funeral. It -will ho found 
in the Appendix. 
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of Austria—to despatch delegates to I^ngland to represent them 
upon tho occasion.* Belgium sent her royal Princes — Spain, Portugal, 

* The OTnl»»Ion of the An»trlan CoTerament to *cnd a rcprcscnUtlre elicited the folio-wing 
observations from the rmterf Stnlet Orellt The Marshal allndcd to is Ifapian, who 
some months ago came to England, and on tkclng recognised on his tIbU to the brewer7 of 
Messrs Ilarclar, Pcrlclns, & Co , wasasaanlledhr the drarmen — 

“ Tu* Amauw OoTis.'oiisi — ^\\lth nltiglcd emotions of pity and contempt we record 
that Austria sent no represenlallve to tollov ihe remains of the Dulce of Wellington One 
of her Marshals, who rivalled the most sanguinary Generals of nnelvilised warfare in his 
cruelties to women, pays a vl«lt to this coontry , a number of honest draymetf, hearing 
that ho has profaned tho locality of their occupation with his footsteps, seize their cart- 
whips and ruthlessly offer a rctrihutlvo vtolenee to the foreign visitor lie Is protected 
hy thepollce, and la watched and guarded with care until bis exit from England has been 
eecured. Ills government, Ignorant as It always has been of the laws and institutions 
which guarantee our freedom, demand extisjudielal vengeance upon the brewer s people 
It is impossible to afford It— it is imposstUo even to recognise the outrage, excepting 
through the ordinary agency of the taw, which demands the identification of offenders — 
and Austria forthwith becomes euUen and savage She declares that the uniform of 
the Empire haa been insulted, and chargee upon a whole country the rude TindictiveDess 
of a fragment of the most Ignorant part of its population She offers every possible 
annoyoneo to English travellers for months together, and when the occasion arises for 
putting an end to the qnarrel— tho reciprocity of which is all on her side— she stndionily 
neglects it Many a hostile hand has been ahakea over the grave— the very situation 
is suggestive of the mortality of human enmity , but Austria is angry to (he last 

“ M e do not care— Austria ts the loser She has disgraced her army and herself Tt cllmgton 
was an Austrian Field 3Iarshal>-an Austrian regiment took its name from t\ellington It 
was in Austria that the Duko was appointed to command In chief the armies raised to resist 
Kapoteon In IBIS Coveted as ho was with orders, he was not the least proud of that of 
Maria Theresa To deny, then, to this great Austrian leader the simple tribute which every 
foreign nation hastened to pay, -was an outrage upon decency— an obliviousness of what was 
due to the dignity of the army of the empire and the grandeur of the house of Hapsburg It 
was an error of the most gtievonsly stupid character, and stamps with utter Tandabsm a 
nation which has never ahown itself mighty in anus, since, in its scarcely less harharun 
infancy, it devastated Italy The Attilas and Alanca of old -were not greater ruffians than the 
Ilaynans and Gotgeys of modern tunes , und the Emperor of Austria, in sanctioning the 
outrages of the Marshal against the Ilunganans, and in tefosing a tribnte to the highest 
character of military and political virtue, has established that he is enamoured of the ruthless 
systems of war -which have covered the memories of the Jvmgs of the Goths and Huns -with 
eternal infamy ” 

It is only fair to the Austrian Government to stale, that though it would not send a repre- 
sentatl-ve to England, the memory of the Bnke waa much honoured in the capital of the 
Ausinan dominions — - 

“\lzsHA, Oct 1 — Howaoe to tbs Late Boks or tVEH-rNOTOV — The Emperor waa 
unwilling to leave his capital again before paying his tribute to the manes of the Great Duke, 
whom the great grandfather of Francis Jos^h, In eommon -with the potentates of Europe, 
delighted to honour tVhen It became known that (tneral honours would be paid to the Duke 
of M eUmgton, Austrian Field Marsha!, and Grand Cross of Mana Theresa, a great crowd 
assembled to witness the proceedings The whole of the garrison turned out with muffled 
drums and the other insignia of mourning, and in addition to the usual crape on the arm, It 
was remarked that the flags of the laocera and the r^imentai banners were trimmed with 
black crape The Emperor appeared also in monnuag, and his Jlajesty gave express orders 
for the observance of the same military ceremmdal m all the chief towns of the empire VTten 
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Eussia, Prussia,^ Sweden — ^lier oldest Generals and their chosen staff 
— and even Prance gracefully recognised the merits of the noble old 
soldier hy commanding the presence of her Ambassador at the 
service in the cathedral. 

The Duke’s body lay in state in the haU of Chelsea Hospital for 
six days, and was visited hy many thousands, preparatory to its 
removal to the Horse Guards, wEere the funeral procession was to 
commence. 

The weather had been unusually bad for many weeks preceding the 
day appointed for the funeral rites — hut, as if to favour the occasion, 
the sun came out with great brilliancy on the morning of the 18 th of 
Hovember, and continued to cast its rays upon the metropolis untT the 
ceremonial had completely terminated ! During the Avhole of the pre- 
vious week, the most extraordinary preparations had been made along 
the whole Hue of route for affording the public a perfect view of 
the pageant. Scaffoldings were erected in front of the houses — every 
window — every nook — every house-top — every inch of pavement was 
occupied by a dense but orderly crowd, exceeding — ^by the best com- 
putation — two millions of human beings. And the most perfect 
contentment was afforded by the magnificent spectacle. The people felt 
that justice had been done to the remains and the memory of their lost 
andlong-loved hero. Two entire regiments of the Line, a battalion of the 
Eoyal Marines, the Household troops, cavalry, and infantry, sc[uadrons 
and detachments from every regiment in the United Kingdom, a 
representative from every corps in the British army, seventeen guns, 
with an appropriate number of gunners and officers from the Horse 
and Boot Artillery — Chelsea pensioners — staff officers bearing ban- 
ners or escorting the Duke’s insignia of office — formed a most 
imposing military array, admirably ordered and commanded by the 
Duke of Cambridge. The “people” of London had never before 
beheld the Line or the Artillery — the real field strength of the 
British army — and they now saw how fully those branches of the 
service merited all the eulogy that had ever been bestowed upon 
them. BoUowing the troops were, in their carriages, the Ministers, 
great officers of State, numerous generals who had served imder the 
Duke, the Speaker, the Lofd Chancellor, Bishops, representatives 
of all the great corporations ; and, crowning the whole, by the 


the dead marcli -n-as played, and the defile over, the twelve batteries discharged their farewell, 
and volleys from the walls of the city responded to the mournful salute over the imaginary 
bier. Lord Westmoreland and a brilliant assemblage of ofiicers were in immediate attendance 
upon the Emperor.” 

1 See Appendix for the opinions formed by the Prussians of the Briliti army. 
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roagnificcnt compliment invoked, came his Eoyal Highness Prince 
jUbert, in whose train also were the carriages of her Majesty the 
Queen. JCevcr was British subject bo honoured !— never was earthly 
honour so well deserved ! The car, which boro the remains of the 
Duko, was a superb structure, as well adapted to the occasion as 
time and the conditions imposed by the necessity for its passing 
beneath the low arch of Temple Bar would allow. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral upwards of ten thousand pririleged persons 
had assembled to render final homage to the manes of the Duke. When 
all had taken their places, including those who had formed the pro- 
cession, tho coffin was removed from the car. “ And thus, with the 
hoarse roar of the multitude without, as they saw their last of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, with tho grand and touching service of our 
church sounding solemnly through the arched dome and aisles of the 
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noble church, with the glistening eye and hushed breath of many a 
gallant as well as of many a gentle soul in that vast multitude — ^with 
the bell tolling solemnly the knell of the departed, taken up by the 
voice of the distant cannon, amid the quiet waving of bannerol and 
flag, surrounded by all the greatness of the land — with all the pomp 
and glories of heraldic achievement, escutcheon and device — his body 
was borne up St. Paul’s. At 1 40 the coffin was slid off tho moveable 
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carriage in vrliieli it liad been conveyed np tbe nave, to tbe frame in 
tbe centre of tbe area under tbe dome, ■wbicb vas placed almost 
directly over tbe tomb of Ifelson, vrbicb lies in tbe crypt below. Tbe 
Marshal’s bat and sword of tbe deceased were removed from tbe 
coffin, and in tbeir place a ducal coronet, on a velvet cushion, ’was 
substituted. 

“Tbe foreign Marshals and G-enerals stood at tbe bead of tbe 
coffin ; at tbe south side of it stood bis Hoyal Highness Prbice Albert, 
with bis baton of Pield-Marsbal in bis band, and attired in full 
uniform, standing a bttle in advance of a numerous staff of officers. 
At each side of tbe coffin were British G-enerals, who bad acted as 
pall-bearers. After tbe psalm and anthem, tbe Dean read with great 
solemnity and impressiveness tbe lesson, 1 Cor. xv., 20, wbicb was 
followed by tbe Dimittis, and a dirge, with tbe following words 
set to music by bir. Goss : — 


“And the King said to aii the people that -were -with him, Kend your clothes, and gird 
you ■with sackcloth, and mourn. And the King himself foUo'sred the bier. > 

“And they buried him. And the King lifted up his Toice and -wept at the grave, and all 
the people ■wept. 

“ And the King said unto his servants, Kno-u" ye not that there is a Prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel 1 ” 


And now came tbe roll of muffled drums, and tbe wailing notes of 
bom and cornet, and tbe coffin slowly sank into the crypt amid tbe 
awful strains of Handel’s “ Dead March.” Tbe ducal crown dis- 
appeared with its gorgeous support, and in tbe centre of tbe group of 
generals and nobles was left a dark chasm, into wbicb every eye 
glanced sadly down, and all knew indeed that a prince and a great 
man bad that day gone from Israel. Tbe remaining portions of tbe 
funeral service were then performed. Tbe congregation were requested 
to join in tbe responses to tbe Lord’s Prayer, and tbe effect of many 
thousand voices in deep emotion, repeating tbe words after tbe full 
enunciation of tbe Dean, was intensely affecting, 

“ His body is buried in peace. 

But his name liveth evermore,” 


from Handel’s funeral anthem, was then most effectively performed by 
tbe choir. And then Garter King at Arms, standing over tbe vault, 
proclaimed tbe titles and orders of tbe deceased, *•' whom Heaven was 
pleased to take from us.” 

Then tbe late Duke’s Comptroller bavirg broken in pieces bis staff 
of office in tbe household, banded ir to eke Garter Eing at Arras. 
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wlio cast tho fragments into tlio vault. Tlio choir and chorus sang 
the hymn, ‘Sleepers, nwalvO !’ and tho Bishop of London, standing 
hj tho sido of tho Lord Chancellor, pronounced the blessing, 17111011 
concluded the ceremony.” 

And thus ivas buried, ivith all state and honour, the great Dubo of 
‘Wellington. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


[ Cliarr.ctcr of tbe Duke of Wellington. 

^ E^V public ' men .liave presenfed 

greater facilities to tbe biographer 
for tbe forma.tion of an estimate of 
tbeir character than Arthur, the 

Living from a very early period 
of his remarkable career in the 
presence of his countrymen, con- 
stantly committing his sentiments 
to paper, or giving them utterance 
in the Houses of Parliament ; che- 
rishing no • arrieres pensees, and 
squaring his conduct with his 
declared opinions, his heart was 
bared to the most minute inspection. To say that no faults were 
disclosed by the exposure, were to predicate of the Duke that he was 
raised above humanity. He undoubtedly had failings in common 
with the rest of mankind, but they were almost lost to ordinary 
perception in the presence of the numerous virtues which adorned 
his existence, and which, more than his successes, raised him to the 
unexampled pre-eminence he enjoyed for nearly half a century. 

The quality, perhaps, which Englishmen value the most in public 
characters is Honesty, and with this quahty the Duke of "Wellington 
was singularly endowed, Receiving the pay of his Sovereign at a 
very early period of his life, he conceived that it became him to earn 
it conscientiously, and this principle led him to regard everything in 
hfe as subservient to his “ duty ” to the State. Dutx was his pole- 
star. Hnder its guiding influences he endured privation and 
mortification with cheerfulness ; prompted by its suggestions he 


first Duke of Wellington. 
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ventured upon great enterprises , yielding to its irresistible claims 
lie forsook friends, abjured political associates, put aside prejudices 
and prepossessions, and incurred obloquy and insult But the all 
absorbing principle of action ecldom led him wrong Happilv for 
the interests of this great country, whose devoted servant he took 
pndo in proclaiming himself, hia perception of what was right and 
proper, in many vanetics of circumstance, was almost invanably 
correct His acuteness enabled lum to discern what he ought to do 
and his sense of duty supported him m its accomplishment, or in the 
attempt at its accomphshment, however formidable the obstacles 
which presented themselves to the undertakmg Nothing personal, 
BclJisb, nor smister would turn him from the path to the right 
"Whatever he designed to effect, when ciercismg mihtary command 
abroad, he “ laid it justly and tuned it seasonably, and thus won 
security and dispatch *' 

But this rigid honesty of purpose did not simply charactense the 
government of his conduct m relation to the Sovereign and the 
country by whom ho was trusted It was the ruling principle of his 
life, in relation to all classes of his fellow creatures , and fortunatelv 
ho found that perfect integnty m his general public dealmgs was 
quit© compatible with the- allegiance he delighted to pay to his 
employers In the rectitude of his heart, he repudiated the distmction 
which professed politicians have ofttimes endeavoured to estahhsh 
between public and private virtue "What was morally wrong ho 
could not think was politically right Thus, although numerous 
writers on international law Iiavc contended for the prmciplo of 
Tnnlnng war support war, and, confounding the ambition or indis 
cretion of the governors of a country with its helpless inhabitants, 
have justified the appropriation of the property of the people, the 
Duke of "Wellington from the first hour when, as Colonel 'Wellesley, 
he commanded at Sermgapatam, down to his entry into Toulouse, 
never would sanction the shgbtest infringement of private rights 
He felt, and often ‘‘aid, that the secunty of the British rule, and the 
friendliness of its reception, depended upon the impression entertained 
of our justness and morality It jumped with his notions of justice 
that nothing should be t^en from unarmed people unless due 
equivalent was tendered, and he found his justification of this policy 
not alone m the applause of his own conscience, but lu the good will 
which it generated 

So little 13 known of the early characteristics of the Duke of 
Wellington — for none of the contemporaries of his youth survive— 
that it IS difficult to say how much of the mflenbility which distic 
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guislicd him in military and political life was coustituiional, and how 
much the result of self-discipline, lly those who served under him 
in the Peninsula he was generally accounted cold and impassive, but 
his immediate friends usually found him g.ay and animated, addicted 
to lively pursuits, fond of the chase and of female society ; and a 
hundred examples are extant of the activity of his benevolence. 
Prob.ably something may bo allowed to the faculty of self-command, 
and much to the convictions of necessity. Discerning what was 
essential in the situations in which ho was placed, he steeled himself 
ag.ainst all suggestions which might interfere with his designs, and 
practised a sternness of manner which ultimately, for a long time at 
le.ast, became habitual. 

In his m.anagemcnt of the holerogcncous, ill-organised, .and undis- 
ciplined arm}' committed to his care in 1S09, and which carried him 
through six years of unparalleled difficulty, this sternness of carriage, 
accompanied by brevity of speech and occasional severity of tone, 
became almost indispensable, llis quick apprehension had satisfied 
him, while yet a regimental officer, that too much freedom with the 
British soldier was inconsistent with order and discipline. JIo saw 
that it was only by disl.nnce and reserve that authority could be 
habitually maintained ; and thus, when he came to exercise supreme 
command, he folded himself in an austerity which forbade the 
approach of familiarity from any quarter. Associating this coldness 
of demeanour with a rigid exaction of obedience to his orders, and 
the maintenance of a profound silence regarding his plans up to the 
very moment when their execution became expedient, the Duke 
acquired a reputation for frigidity and severity, and those who could 
not comprehend his motives of action, or estimate the perfect adap- 
tation of his reseiTC to the men he commanded, and the circumstances 
in which he w.as placed, drew unfavourable comparisons between 
their situation and that of the Prcnch soldiery who enjoyed the 
smiles, the lonliommic and camaraderie of ISTapoleon. Tet a study of 
the admirable despatches and orders of the Duke of "Wellington — of 
which a few very slight examples have been given in the earlier pages 
of this memoir — ^will show how entirely he was animated by the 
finest dictates of human nature — ^liow completely his studied severity 
was subordinate to his noble impulses. If he rigidly enforced 
discipline among his followers, it was to prevent rapine ; if his troops 
endured suffering, it was in spite of his strenuous exertions to prevent 
it ; and if he appeared to. treat human ills lightly, it was because he 
felt that it was folly to be troubled by disappointments when they 
could be recovered, or to grieve over those which could not. Carefully 
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wlculfllhig (ho cficct of }»■« {ilnniied oitOMtIons, ho \\n? nnhirally 
imlatocl if tliej* ircro tliirartcd hy fnisconccptioii or (lisohodienco. 
Uo couW forgive the former, but hcnllowcd no wiiful infringement 
of hh oftlere to p.ass with impiwiitr, M ho JwhiltwJJp rondo/vd 
obedience to his nuporiors, even -ulien ids judgment rebelled ngninst 
their meo'^ures, Ko did ho enforce it when time nnd fortnnolmd placed 
him at (ho head of armies; and ifc is n rcinarh/iblo proof of tho 
wonderful pro-'eicnco v ith which ho was gifted, that nny unnntlioriscd 
depsrluro from Ins insiruciioiis was attended by iv heavy loss of 
hnmsnlifo, and failuro of Iho objects ho had in slew. 

Ab tho J)uko lind found Iho JJritish anny in Dio field equal to all 
that ho requirt’d at its hand?, ho iras armo to any aUcra- 

lions in its composition, or to tho lawn by which it was governed 
when tho great ruropean conlcat was at an end. ]Io was aceus' 
tomed to beh'mc in what ho a.aw was good, and had no tasto for 
experiments whicli promised to malco tho good belter. “I/Ot Hell 
alono" was Ida nsiom- Tims ho was opposed to a reduction in tho 
term of service, hceauso ho had great failJi in old loliliers. Ho could 
not perceive the odvantago of nhollshlng corporal pimlshment in tlio 
army at tho instanco of clamorouH hatnnnHy^mouf'vrff. There w«« 
much to bo enid in fatour of that form ofihn'^tiNcmrnt. It operated 
fls a public example; it was aummaiy, and did not inlorfero for any 
injurious length of timo with Iho public eervico, Kolitary confine* 
ment removed a eoldicr from his duty, nnd cast an c.\tra burden 
upon tho wclhconducled men, hcsido tlmt it waa an i»i]»rnclieahli> 
puniahment on tho lino of march. To tho ignorant and lUlteralo 
man a brief confinement was tio pennlty ; to tho intelligent soldier It 
far transcended in erucUy tho infliction of tho lash. Ihit pubho 
opinion was too ttronf^ for tho l)uhoj and ho yielded to a eonijiro* 
mise, Tho maximum of corporal punishment was rcilured to fifty 
lashes. In tho matter of contiimo and equipment tho Hnfio was 
inflcxihlc. Ho had won bitllefl with ilhelnd and henDlydarlen 
soldiers, and was thereforo indisposed to «c’0 tho eloDiIng iuqiroved, 
or tho burdens reduced. Ho told Tdculenflnl«Colonc'l Oore, in rejdy 
to fonic BUggesltons to change i> part of Iho dress of the {filrdregj* 
ment, of wh/cii tho Duke was Cohne}, that il had gone on very well 
for twentyycara os It was, and bo did not know where changes would 
Btop if onco commenced. Ho of tho hnapsach. 'Wlicu now projecti, 
calculated to diminish tho atmoyancoa of the soldier wero suhmIDed, 
the ofilaal answer was, that ”tho knapfl/tek question had beeu 
cxliauctcd.*' All this convcy<d on ImpresKum that tho J)»ko was 
jDf'^nsible to the euflerings of tho trocqtsj anil Dm idea of his )>re* 
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sumed apatliy received a confirmation from Lis refusal to encoui’age 
applications for a medal commemorative of seiudce in the Peninsula. 
But tLe inference on this Lead was nnfau’. TLe Duke did not ask for 
medals for Lis troops (excepting in tLe case of tLe Lattle of "Waterloo) 
Lecause, in tLe first place, Le Lelieved tLat tLe value of tLose dis- 
tinctions would Le deteriorated Ly tLeir becoming too general — an 
idea also cLerisLed Ly tLe Duke of York ; and, in tLe second place, 
Lecause, when Le was called upon to ,move in the matter, Le felt Le 
was no longer in the position, relatively to the applicants, wLicL 
would Lave justified the procedure. It was not “ Lis duty.” In 
reply to a memorial from the captains and subalterns of the armj'-, Lis 
Grace dwelt strongly upon this point. He told them that when 
commanding the army in the field it was “Lis duty” faithfully to 
report the services of officers; and it was “the duty of the Govern- 
ment to settle whether any and what reward should Le conferred. 
Wlien commanded Ly the Sovereign to recommend corps, battalions, 
and officers for honorary distinctions, Le obe3md those orders and 
performed aU those duties;” but excepting when so ordered, Le did 
not consider it “any part of Lis duty” to interfere in the matter. 
These were Lis very words. 

In the sense in which “ serious people ” would apply the term, the 
Duke was not, perhaps, a strictly pious man ; but if conclusions are 
to be drawn from the actions, rather than the expressions, of a human 
being, Le was by no means insensible to the beauty and importance 
of religion.^ He obeyed the Christian precepts in the relations 
of life, — Le was assiduous in Lis attendance at Divine Service ; 
and Le always evinced a laudable anxiety that the soldiery should 
Lave the assistance of chaplains of orthodox principles and exemplary 
conduct." 

See a Clergyman’s estimate of the Duke’s character in the Appendix. 

2 In a despatch addressed to Lieutenant-General Calvert, the Adjutant-General, dated 
Cartaxo, Gth of February, 1811, the Duke -nrote for good army chaplains, and said — 

“ I am very anxious upon this subject, not only from the desire which every man must 
have that so many persons as there are in this army should have the advantage of religious 
instruction, but from a knowledge that it is the greatest support and aid to military 
discipline and order.” 

And again, speaking of the spread of Methodism in the army, and of the Methodist 
meetings which were taking place in the regiments, his Grace wrote — 

“ Here, and in similar circumstances, we want the assistance of a respectable clergyman. 
By his personal influence and advice, and by that of true religion, he would moderate the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the gentlemen, and would prevent these meetings from being 
mischievous, if he did not prevail upon them to discontinue them entirely. This is the 
only mode, in my opinion, in which we can touch these meetings. The meeting of soldiers 
in their cantonments to sing psalms, or hear a sermon read by one of their comrades, is, in 
the abstract, perfectly innocent ; and it is a better way of spending their time than many 
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Tho condition of tho Eritish soldier lias been amazingly improved 
since the vrar. The hope of reward has been substituted for the fear 
of punishment, as a stimulus to conduct. Diminished service, com- 
fortable barracks, good-conduct pay and medals, gratuities, pensions, 
and annuities, facilities of colonial settlement, and 'a preference over 
other civilians in selection for employment after discharge, are among 
the benefits conferred upon the troops since 1815, It may be that 
the Duke of ‘W^ellington did not originate any of these measures — he 
may not have considered it to come within the scope of his duty to do 
so. As Commander-in-Chief, however, he must have been consulted 
by the Secretary at "War and tho War Minister ; and bad he not 
consented to the improvements it is doubtful whether etiquette would 
have allowed of their adoption. Hence, to the Duke belongs a large 
portion of the merit of having ameliorated the condition of the 
English soldier. 

In the disposal of his patronage the Dube of Wellington was just, 
— and more than this, he recommended justice to others.^ There was 
scarcely one officer who served under him, and remained in the army 

othets to vUcli th«7 addicted ; bot it nay become otbemiee ; and ret, tUi tbe abuse 
baa made some pro^rees, tho commondinf officer iroold hare bo bsoirled^ of it, sor could 
he interftre. £rea aC last his uterfereoce mast be ^ided br diseret/oo, oChenrisc he will 
do more harm thoa good ; and it can in no case bo so effectual u that of a respectable 
elergymao.” 

1 A recent renter saps *— "The Hoke 'rould not do as enjusi art to please his oim 
sovereign, George IV. said to him one dar, ‘Arthur, the — ^ regiment is vaeant, guaette 
Lord 

" ‘Impossible, and plea<e joar Uajcstr ; there are officers vho have served theeouatrr 
for many years whose turn comes first.* 

" ‘ Never mmd, Arthur, gaiette Lord 

"The Duke came up to town, and garetted Sir Koaald Fergnseon. lie was then all 
powerful in the cabinet as well as in the army, and tbe King, whose character tbe Duke 
well naderstood, was obliged to take the matter with as good a grace as he was able 

" An officer m the army, still alive, eipre^slug his wonder that the Duke should lend his 
papers to such a radical as the present Sir WiUtam Napier, to assist bun in composing his 
admirable history of the Peninsular War, be replied, 'And what it he is a Lsdical; be 
Will tell the truth, and that is aU I care abont 

The annexed, among many other letters, present undeniable proofs of the spirit of Justice 
which animated the Duke,— 

“to uicmvxwr-coiowBi ciosx, 

“Camp, 3rd /ufy, 1803. 

“In exercising the power gifen me by gorennnent, in regard to the subsidiary force at 
Foonah, I shall consider it a duty, and it certainly Is my inclinallon, to select those officers 
for tho situations which are to be filled, who may be agreeable to you The gentleman you 
now have recommended to me Is one for whom I hare a respect, and in whoso advancement 
and welfare 1 am materially Interested , as he has been frequently recommended to me In the 
strongest terms by his relation, General Slsckenzie, n very old friend of mine. 

“ But both yon and I, my dear Colonel, must attend to claims of a superior nature to those 
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long enough to be eligible for responsible command, wbo did not 
receiTe some tolien of the Duke’s approbation. They were either 
appointed colonels of regiments, or governors of colonies, or com- 
manders of districts, divisions, or branches of the army in India, or 
good-service pensions were granted to them. Where disappointment 
was experienced, it resulted from the absence of the Duke’s opportu- 
nities to serve them. If officers and soldiers did well, who so ready 
to laud them in the House of Lords as the Duke ? — making amends 
by the warmth of his commendations as a peer for the brevity of his 
approbations as a general in the field. If ill, or erring from miscon- 
ception, who so prompt to vindicate them to the country ? 


■brought for'wara, either in consequence of our private feelings of friendship or of recom- 
mendation. Of this nature are the claims foxmdcd upon service. 

Mr. Gllmour has done all the duty of the staff-surgeon greatly to my satisfaction and the 
general good ; and u'hen the subsidiary force conics to be established at Poonah, I think that 
I could not disappoint the expectation ■srhich he has had a right to form, that he should be its 
permanent staff-surgeon, -without doing him grtat injustice, and in his person violating a 
principle -n’hich ought always to guide those who have the disposal of military patronage, liz., 
that those who do the duty of the army, ought to be promoted, and also enjoy its benefits and 
advantages.” ^ 

“ TO GEXnnAI- , IS THE SEIinCE OF THE KISO OF SFAIS. 

” Pahis, 2nd December, 1814. 

“ I did not recommend you to the King of Spain for promotion, not from any doubt of your 
zeal and gallantry in his Majesty’s service and cause, of which I had witnessed so many 
instances, but from having known that you had not made the military profession your study, 
and from having observed that -you paid but little attention to the discipline and good order of 
the troops, which are those qualities of which his Majesty’s troops are much in want. 

“ If I had now anything to say to the Spanish array (excepting in the interest I feel for its 
honour), I should consider it my duty for the same reasons still to be silent regarding your 
promotion. Zeal and gallantry are indispensable qualities for an officer, and you possess both, 
and activity and intelligence to an extraordinary and exemplary degree ; but it is my opinion — 
and I have always acted upon that opinion— that an officer appointed to command others 
should have other qualities ; and I cannot with propriety recommend for promotion one who, 
in my opinion, does not possess them. 

“ In regard to your complaint that your name was not mentioned in my despatches, it 
appears extraordinary, as you are aware that yon happened not to fill any responsible 
situation in the army. It is certainly true that your conduct was most gallant upon both 
these occasions that you mention ; but it is impossible for me to report the name of every 
individual who puts himself at the head of the troops.” 

■ ' “ TO MAJOn-GENEUAI. DAHLIXG. 

“Bruxelles, 2nd STap , 1815. 

“I have nothing to say to any appointment to the staff of this army of any rank. 

“ However flattered I may be, and however I may applaud the desire of an officer to serve 
under my command in the field, it is impossible for me to recommend officers for employment 
■with whose merits I am not acquainted, in preference to those to whose services I am so 
much indebted, particularly if the latter desire to serve again. But, as I before stated, 1 have 
no choice ; and I beg you to apply in the quarter in whieh you will certainly succeed, without 
reference to my wishes, whenever there shall be a command vacant for you, which there is 
not at present.” 
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Tho 14th Light Dragoons, from some misapprehension of nn order 
given, at the battle of CluUianwallah, in the Punjaub, had given ■way 
to a momentary panic, and obloquy was cast upon that distinguished 
regiment by some ill-informed persons The noble Duke took an 
opportunity of extenuatmg their temporary retreat He did so m 
these ■words — “ My Lords, it is impossible to describe to you the 
variety of circumstances which may occasion mistake or disarrange- 
ment during an engagement, in the operations of any particular force 
at any particular moment An inquiry into these circumstances has 
been instituted, and I bare seen the report of that mquuy It 
happens that these cavalry had to conduct their operations over a 
country much broken hy ravines and rough jungles, which rendered 
it impossible for the troops to move m their usual regular order It 
happened that the officer commanding the brigade of which this corps 
formed a part, was wounded m the head during the advance, and was 
obliged to quit tho field The officer next in command bemg o 
distance from the spot, was not aware that his commanding officer 
was obliged to withdraw from the field Under these circumstances, 
the word of command was given by some person sot authorised, and 
of whom no trace can be found, and some confusion took place, 
which from the crowd, and the circumstances of the moment, could 
not easily he remedied But it was removed at last, and all were got 
m order, and tho corps successfully performed its duty, as I and 
other noble lords around me have seen them perform it on other 
occasions My Lords, these things may happen to any troops , but 
we whose fortune it has been to see similar engagements m the field, 
feel what must be felt by all your lordships— that tho character of a 
corps must not be taken from them from scraps m the newspapers , 
but the facts must be sought in the report of the Commander m 
Chief, and m the inquiry made by the proper parties — an inquu^y 
very different to that made by the publishers of ncw««papers The 
order was made , and it needs no one to be informed that a mo\e- 
ment m retreat is not a movement m. advance , but your lordships 
may be eon^vinced, as I myself am, that the movement m retreat was 
one of those accidents which must occur occasionally, and that tho 
corps to which it happened are as worthy of confidence then as they 
iiave been smee, as they were before, and as I hope they always 
will be.” 

Upon a previous occasion the Duke earnestly defended the C2nd 
Toot from a similar charge of panic The regiment had got into 
momentary disorder at the battle of Ferozeahah 

Major-General Sir Harry Smith, an old officer, formerly m tho 
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Eifl.es, lield tlie government of the Cape of Good Hope for five or sis 
years. A 'war broke out with the Kaffirs, and -was prolonged 
beyond the expected term. The impatience of the public at length 
broke out in animadversions upon Sir. Harry’s capacity for command 
in irregular and savage warfare ; and the subject was alluded to in a 
debate in the House, in an Address in answer to the Eoyal Speech. 
The Duke seized the occasion of pronouncing in favour of Sir Harry’s 
tactics vdth more than wonted energy of manner. “Sir Harry 
Smith,” he said, .“is an officer who, from his high reputation in the 
service, ought not to require any commendation from me ; but having 
filled a high command in several important military operations long 
before carried on under his direction, and having now been recalled 
by her Majesty’s Government, it is but justice to him to say that I, 
who am his commanding officer, though at a great distance, entirely 
approve of all his operations, of the orders which he has given to his , 
troops, and of the arrangements which he has made for their success. 
* * * My firm belief is, that everything has been done by the com- 
manding general of the forces and the other officers, in order to caivy 
into execution the instructions of her Majesty’s Government.” 

To the sons of deserving old officers the Duke was kind and con- 
siderate, and gave away many commissions to orphans and others 
upon the simple plea that their fathers had done their duty to the 
State.^ 




1 The followingr letter lately appeared in an Irish newspaper, 

IMter : — 

“ TO THE EDITOn OF ‘ SATJNDERS’S ^^:W■S-I.ETTEIl.’ 

“ Sir, — As anecdotes characteristic of the late Duke of Wellineton may not he nnacccptahle 
to your readers, now that the earthly remains of that truly ^eat and illustrious man arc 
about to he laid in the grave, may I heg leave to give you one on which you may place rvnry 
reliance, being myself the recipient of the noble Duke’s impartial, gcneron.s, and mm l-ini: 
dispensation of the patronage of the army. Having claims on the eountrv. for servirrs 
rendered in the ‘ field ’ — having a large family then to provide for, end not irrinr tbm at 
my disposal what would purchase an ensigney for my son, then x. yotmr c-mtlsm-m abon: 
eighteen years old, I memorialised his Grace on behalf of rry sm. for nr cnmrrry vftrort 
purchase, merely stating the services, the age of the yonnr r-rr r— :r- Errmtim. ertr, err 
forwarded it by post. I did not even get it handed in bvnr.- rmr rr-~ — m rr ptwrr. but 
simply relied on its merits, and confiding it to the wtH-lmrT-r yrmr- nrr mrert-itv of Ui; 
Grace’s character. The memorial lay over for some ttmr, nr: nl xz nr— Tzoi rtmll vac 
nearly abandoned, when one day a person paidmenmsih. -r-~ — — - — st:'t'ivt'.r:^t:''r»- 
‘ that the commanding officer of — Kcgiment, t-x— smtmmfr: ms t r o- r ir Tr:'.l t ts 
had been making some searching enquiries as tofli rsrmctnrnn— ~~rr- fmrXv. nr- t- c ' 

character of the young gentleman mentiorer ir frrmrrrrrm ~ nr: nmo:,' tX wil'i 

answered most satisfactorily, with, mm — nrr- 

man -pas a Homan Catholic, the report -rrs fnrr-rr:-:. n m Z-a;.-' 1— rmrrrL-nirr "n;r- 
and in about twelve months after rcT r-rr r-r- mrrrmmn nn vrr--' • <— " 

an ensigney without purchase, arc rr-srsr — ~ — ~ — — mmii- — - 

VOL. n. * ■ ' _ ’ 
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Althougli some hiindreda of general orders and instructions 
emanated from the Duke’s pen, many of them emhraemg very small 
matters, but all conducive to the general interest of discipline, he 
never worried the troops with needless reproofs and injunctions. 
He cared nothing for a man’s dress — ^he never fretted himself about 
the length of a beard ora whisker, or the number of buttons upon a 
coat — he knew exactly where to draw the Ime between the tnviahties 
which occupied the thoughts of the martinet and the minute pomts 
which affected the economy of an army Certainly no army could be 
in a worse state of discipline than was the British array when the 
Duke succeeded to the PeninstJar command ; and as certainly there 
never was an army in a finer and more efficient condition than ours 
at the moment of the Duke’s death It is quite true that, m his 
later days, he committed the principal part of his duties of the 
command*in chief to his Military Secretary and the Adjutant General, 
but they had served long enough under him to become so inoculated 
with his system and familiar with his thoughts, that all went on as if 
he were stiU the active head of military affairs 

The * Despatches ” of the Duke of Wellington, published some 
years since, after careful collation, by Colonel Gurwood, the Duke’s 
esquire, are the most remarkable compositions of tbe kind extant 
As contributions to history— mdeed no correct history of the time 
could be written without access to them—as vindications of the 
reputation of the Duke, to the extent not only of making clear 
what was doubtful, but of giving to all the finer pomts of his 
character a remarkable salience — as gmdes to future commanders— 
they are of incalculable value No man in the universe could form an 
approach to an estimate of the Duke’s true worth until these extra* 
ordmary “ Despatches” were made public Jlr Charles Phillips, once a 
celebrated hamster, now honourably and faithfully holding the scales 
of justice as a Commissioner of the Metropolitan Insolvent Court, 
speaking of them, says — 

“ To what are we to attribute prosperity so unparalleled ? — to merit 
or to fortune ? Most strange to say, this secmmgly self answermg 
question has been asked • But let the darkest bigot to the creed of 

Irlstman and » Boman Catiolie a camplimrnt of 4501 , tbe rcffolation price for an enslfocy 
Mine Is not a single instance of bis Grace a Impartiality and Justice In tbe dupcnsation of the 
patronage of the army , but now that obloqoybaa been attempted to be cast upon the metnoTy 
of the late illustrious Duke of WeCiugton, and that tbe country is mouining orer his bier, I 
may be allowed to drop on bis tomb tbe only tribute fa roy power to pay bis memory— a 

ffriteful tear “Tour obedient icrvant, * 

18S* “Aw Old CsMfAioxta.’ 

[This letter is duly aathentiested.] 
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cliance open liis marvellous ‘ Despatclies/ and "be satisfied. He may 
there read the solution of his mystery. He will there find it was 
not on 'the battle-field alone this^ great commander gained his 
victories. It ' was over the map, and in the tent, at midnight. It 
was in the careful retrospect of past campaigns, studious of expe- 
rience. It was in the profound reflection, ‘ loolving before and after ’ 
— in a sagacity almost instinctive — in a prescience all but inspired — 
in the vigilance that never slumbered — the science that never erred 
— the cautious, well-digested, deeply-pondered purpose, slow in 
formation, but, once formed, inflexible. These were the chances 
which enslaved renown — these were the accidents which fettered 
fortune. All extraordinary as these ‘ Despatches ’ are, perhaps the 
most curious feature they present is the immediate and immutable 
maturity of character. Instant, yet permanent — of a moment’s 
growth, yet made of adamant. Time has not touched it. What he 
was at Seringapatam — such was he at Waterloo, — and what he was at 
Waterloo, he is at this very moment. The first of these ‘ Despatches ’ 
dated in 1800, from the camp at Currah, exhibits him precisely as he 
appears through twelve volumes, down to the last at Paris [***■* 
Almost every man imagines that he knows the Dulce of Wellington, 
because of those exploits which have become as household words 
amongst us. But no man can be said to know him truly who has 
not pored and pondered over these ‘ Despatches.’ Lucid, eloquent, 
copious, and condensed, they take their stand beside the immortal 
Commentaries. They musb ever remain, at once, the army’s marvel, 
and of the gifted author the most enduring monument. The records 
of his glory, they are also the revelations of the qualities which 
ensured it.” 

How far these sentiments are. also those of the UTiter ot this 
biography may be inferred from the fact that, twelve years since, he 
took the pains to ofier a small abridgment of them to the officers of 
the Indian army, which he deemed it necessary to preface in the 
words given below. 

“ When the editor of the following compilation first resolved upon 
offering the army an abridgment of the Duke of W ellington’s Des- 
patches, he entertained an idea that he would find in that remark- 
able work innumerable detached opinions, isolated aphorisms, and 
incidental sentiments, which of themselves would constitute a work 
of reference of great utility to military men. It was scarcely to be 
supposed — the Duke’s position, his power and right to dictate, his 
'means of acquiring information, and the voluminousness of the 
despatches considered — that in a work comprising twelve volumes. 
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of upwards of six hundred pages each, his Grace should seldom be 
found expressing opinions upon general subjects, or proposing rules 
for the government of others , that, m a word, his numerous letters 
should prove to be merely suggested by the cmcumstances which 
immediately engaged hia attention, and to be limited, almost entirely, 
ito tbe subject which originated them But such is nevertheless the 
fact No man of bis station seems less to have purposed to dress 
himself ‘ m an opinion of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit,’ than 
tbe Duke of "Wellington A man of busme'^s — and a modest man to 
boot — be appears rather to have offered suggestions and to have 
dictated U course of proceeding adapted to a peculiar exigency, than 
to have laid down rules of conduct for general evidence on all 
occasions His sentiments are more to bo inferred than positively 
cited His mind is fixed on the object immediately before him, and 
if he does happen to enlarge upon it in his ‘ Despatches,’ it is obviously 
because be apprehended a reuurrence, during the prosecution of the 
campaign in which ho is duectly engaged, of the circumstacces which 
elicit hia remonstrances The Duke never seems to have dreamed, 
that the words which flowed from his pen, would have been treasured 
in after years as pearls of inestimable pnee he apparently wrote 
with no other new than to get the busmess in which he was engaged, 
effectively, expeditiously, economically, and bonourahlj performed 

“ These charaetenstics of the Duke’s Despatches have rendered the 
editor’s task m selecting a suEBciency to constitute a handbook, or 
volume of reference, one of difficulty and delicacy He has found 
only prewdenis where he expected to have discovered laxes , and in 
the absence of aphorisms and comprehensive opinions, which would 
have been accepted as oracles by every British soldier, he has been 
obliged to choose portions of remarkable despatches, leaving it to the 
mtelhgent military reader to apply the general principles which 
governed the Duke, to such circumstances and situations of a similar 
character as he may happen to be placed m Thus, if the possessor 
of the ‘ ZTanual^ is not able to say, ‘ I will do so and so, because 
the Duke of Wellington says it is the proper cour'^e to pursue,’ he 
can at least quote his Grace’s proceedings on a parallel occasion and 
take them, safely take them, as the best guide of his own immediate 
Conduct 

“ With these bnef observations, the editor humbly submits this 
compilation (which, as mvolving the careful perusal of the whole of 
the ‘ Despatches’ has literally been a dehghtful task,) to the patronage 
of his friends, tbe officers of the Indian army 

“ It would perhaps have been appropriate to have introduced it by a 
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sketcli of tlie career of the soldier to whom the army is indebted for 
the words of wisdom to he found in each page ; hut apart from a consi- 
deration of the difficulty of compressiug such a sketch within reason- 
able limits without injustice to the mighty subject, it has occurred 
to the editor, that the ‘ MamiaV itself supplies evidence enough of 
the character of the Duke’s mind, and the qualities of his heart, to 
render the preparation of a brief history in this place, altogether 
supererogatory. If one of the purposes with which we study the 
records of the past be to possess ourselves of ample and unerring 
guides for the future, the reader will have no difficulty in adopting 
and applying, as occasion offers, the sentiments of the greatest captain 
of the age, because his Grrace’s professional advancement and extra- 
ordinary success, were the consequence of the combination of military 
virtue herein developed. His ‘Despatches’ are a monument of 
SAOACITT,nEVOTEDXrESS, PATIENCE, OBEDIENCE, DECISION, HUMANITY, 
TEMPEEANCE, MODESTY, JUSTICE, COUBAGE, PIEMNESS, and PUBE 
PATBIOTISM, for which we may seek in vain in the aimals of our own 
or any other country.” 

The Duke of "Wellington did not die ejaculating “My country — 
save my country, Heaven!” — ^but no one who has attentively 
followed him in his civil and military career can hesitate to beHeve 
that he was an ardent patriot from the bottom of his heart — alive to 
the honour and the interests of Great Britain — ffghting for them — 
suffering for them — and perpetually meditating their preservation or 
advancement. England has already placed him above Chatham. 
America compared him to her Washington. “ The two men,” writes 
Mr. Bush, formerly Minister at the Court of St. James’s, “were still 
alike in truthfulness and honesty •, alike in straightforward conduct and 
perpetual honour, that ever rose above intrigue, all selfishness, and 
little jealousies ; all thought of small ambitions, or playing a small 
game under any circumstances ; alike in that wisdom in vast affairs, 
which looks at men as they are and events as they exist, with no 
misleading thoughts to mistake either in planning and executing 
momentous measures ; alike in that enduring resolution, those self- 
relying resources of inborn and well-trained 'virtue, bravery, and 
patriotism, which never think of yielding ; but going on amidst mis- 
representations and difficulties, no matter how many or stubborn or 
complicated, that overset the weak and vacillating, but which- the 
intrinsically strong heed not, but turn to ffnal success and glory, in 
fighting great battles and undergoing other great trials, whether for 
a country or to found a country; those were the grand qualities 
that Wellington and Washington possessed in common. The former 
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served Britain as sHo ivas — tlio latter made America ivliat she has 
become, and what she is to be ** 

AVo can add but httlo to this m attempting an estimate of the 
character of the illustrious individual whose life we have endeavoured 
to pourtray , and that little is to be found charmingly expressed m an 
extract from a drama lately quoted by Lord Bllesmere A monk 
IS speaking of Gonzalvo di Cordova, the Spanish prototype of 
AVellington — 


<‘nedied 

Aa be bad llred, bU eoaatrf’a boaat and pride— 
Statesman and warrior, who, with patient toil. 

Scant and ezbansted leglona taagbt to foil 
Skill, Talonr, nambcri One who never aoD^bt 
A tclSsh glory from the fields be fought, 

Llred, breathed and felt but for his couolr; a weal 
net power to 'stsblish, and her wounds to heat 
The dread of France, when France va* most the dread 
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CHAPTEll XX IT. 


lltvbits of ihr fiiiko of WcUlnpton. 


]T]3 habits of Iho Dnlce of W'olllngloji, 
formed in the camp, and originating 
in those public demands upon his 
lime and energies to which he Imld 
it obligatory \ipon him to yield, were 
jmeserved to the last hour of his 
existence; and had, in all proba- 
bilitv, n material influence iu the 
preservation of his health and the 
prolongation of his days. X'o change 
of circumstances induced a change 
of usage. The simplicity of the 
soldier on the field of fight adhered 
to the recognised chief of the British 
aristocracy when time and circum- 
stance placed every imaginable luxury within his reach. 

His bed was narrow and more simple than that of a subaltern. 
The bedstead of iron without canopy of any kind — the bed a simjde 
mattress covered ^vith a wash-leather sheet — to which, when he felt 
cold, he added a blanliet, — a hard pillow, also enclosed in wash- 
leather, — constituted the j3ouch to which the venerable man retired at 
a late hour and quitted with the early dawn. After a healthy and 
invigorating shower-bath, in which he invariably indulged, lie would 
perform his own toilet without the aid of a valet, always shanng 
himself, for his hand was steady, if not strong. The toilet was simple 
and uniform. In winter a black or blue frock and dark grey or 
black trowsers — in summer the same frock and white trowsers, and 
always a white stock confined by a steel buckle. After dressing, the 
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Duko would read or write before ho proceeded to breakfast , and bow 
much he read — bow much be wrote ’ IIis various offices, and bis duty 
as a peer, entailed upon bun the necessity of perusing many volummous 
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documents, and he not unfrcquently pored, conscientiously, over 
every line of the Blue Books, which were printed by order of 
Parliament At a veiy late period of bis bfe be went through the 
whole of the Beport, compnsing some hundreds of pages, on the con- 
stitution of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities Then the 
newspapers amused him If he continued to hold their opmions in 
undeserved contempt, he was not indifferent to the news they con- 
tained To the advertisements of new objects and inventions he 
paid particular attention, and would often go and see, and possibly 
purchase, some modem piece of ingenuity 

Breakfast dismissed — and it was always of the simplest character — 
the Duke would go forth to nde or walk or pay a visit to some 
valued fnend If lie rode, ho was attended by a single groom, the 
man who enjoyed the melancholy honour of leading hia master’s old 
horse at the funeral In the afternoon, the Duke, when commanding 
m chief, and residmg in town, would go to the Horse-Guards and 
remain for an hour or bo, handing to Lord Pitzroy Somerset the 
name of some officer on whom he wanted to confer a colonelcy or a 
colomal or distnct command After dinner, at which he generally 
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ate lieartily, rarelj’' touebing vriue or spirits, the Duhe, if an)' question 
of interest or itoportance was coming on, would wend his way to the 
House of Lords, where he was always received with marked respect ; 
or the Opera offered him attractions, although he had become latterly 
very deaf indeed. The cheerful scene — the certainty of meeting 
some one whose society he relished — the “duty” to the public of 
countenancing by his presence any great and well-conducted estah- 
hshmeut — aU supplied motives for the visits to her hlajesty’s 
Theatre. In the “season,” the Duke of AYellington continually 
honoiu’ed the parties of the nohilit)' with his presence. It was a 
strong proof of his great strength, and his zest for social intercourse, 
that he was often, on the same night, at two or three diflerent reunions. 

Lefore the Duke had lost his hearing, and while the Ancient 
Concerts were j^et in vogue, his passion for music, which he inherited 
from his father, was allowed full latitude. He preferred “ massive 
harmony” as developed in the works of Handel; and when, as a 
director of the Ancient Concerts, he had the selection of the pro- 
gi'amme, he invariably chose the productions of the great choral 
masters. This was in complete harmony with the grandeur of his 
mind. His niece, the Countess of AVestmorelaud, had a fine taste for 
music, and her husband, long knoum as the accomplished Lord 
Burghersh, was a composer of no mean taste and ability. The Duke 
was always interested in his works and a constant attendant at the 
Coimtess’s soirees musicales. Tho Loyal Academy engaged a large 
share of the Duke’s countenance. He generally subscribed 200Z. 
per annum to the institution, and his pm’se was always open to 
distressed musicians. And “ although it may have been supposed 
that the Duke would only have given his name as a director or patron 
of the Ancient Concerts, Sir Henry Bishop, the conductor, states 
that he never knew any director of that institution (which, unfortu- 
nately, no longer exists), or of any other musical .societies with 
which Sir Henry has been connected, who gave more thorough 
business-like attention to the whole matter. "Whatever the Duke 
undertook, having undertaken it, he seemed, however it might be 
thought out of his own immediate sphere, to think that it was his 
‘ duty ’ (and that was the great idea always before him) to carry it 
out to the fullest extent of his abilities. His correspondence and 
‘ programmes,’ which he corrected and altered with his own hand, are 
singularly clear and specific in the directions for his night, each of 
the directors having in turn the selection of the music and of the 
chief singers for. the eight concerts. The Duke’s night was generally 
one of the most expensive of the series. The directors laid down 
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rules for their guidance as to the outlay , but the Duke's first remark 
to Sir Henry Bishop used to bo, * I must have a good concert ’ 
"When Sir Henrj gently hinted at times that his Grace Tvas exceeding 
the prescribed limits, the Duko \rould reply, ‘Hever mind the 
expense — I will pay the difference * It is stated that if the amount 
of excess thus incurred by the Duke had been charged, it would be 
no inconsiderable sum The punctuality of his Grace m his attendance 
■was lery remarkable It was customary for each director to giie a 
dinner to his brother directors prior to the concert , to these dmners 
the conductor was invited Tho first timo Sir Henry (then Hr 
Bishop) dined at Apsley House, in tho evening of the concert, he 
kept looking at his watch after the dinner, anxious not to be over 
time for tho departure to tho Hanover square Booms The Duke 
looked at Sir Henry Bishop, and asked if it were time to go Sir 
Henry replied, * There is yet a quarter of an hour to spare ' ‘Very 
well,’ rejoined hia Grace, ‘remember, Mr Bishop, we are under 
your orders ’ Sir Heniy was conversing with Lord Ellenborougb, 
and the Duke got into earnest conversation with a noble director, 
when suddenly his Grace broke off and turned round to the conductor 
and said ‘ It is time ’ Sir Heniy looked at his watch, ind found the 
quarter of an hour had elapsed to a second , a fact which the Duke 
was conscious of without reference to a time piece, and m the midst 
of talking' ” 

And this brmgs us to a feature in the Duke’s character which 
occupies nearly the highest place among the Chnstian virtues — his 
chanty With him, particularly, the word bad a large signification 
He gave freely — but his nght hand knew not the actions of the left 
He abhorred ostentatious benevolence, and if he did not positively 
enjoin silence he distnbuted aid in such a way that it was always 
inferred he did not desire publicity He loved “to do good br 
stealth,” and did not care “to find it fame ” His generosity caused 
him to be victimised occasiocaWy by misrepresentation, but be rather 
preferred being swmdled to magnifying the importance of his bounty 
by too mmute an inquiry mto the justice of its application Hor was 
the Duke’s chanty confined to hia pecumaiy ‘ largesse ,” — be em- 
ployed it, m its largest and noblest sense, to “ cover a multitude of 
sms * He reproved gently and sorrowfully — endeavoured to find 
excuses for the ernng — and never allowed himself to repeat the evil 
words which found currency at the expense of others Look at liis 
Despatches and Orders The name of every man whom the Duke 
found occasion to praise is given at full length , the name of every 
object of reprehension is carefully concealed from public view "Was 
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cannot have forgotten that, as Colonel 'Welleslej, ho adopted the son 
of the hostile brigand, Doondia Waugh, and, Tvhen he quitted India, 
left sbven hundred pounds behind him for the boy’s benefit. 

In all tlie minor affairs of life the Duke of Wellington was remark- 
able for his precision and exactitude. If ho gave an order he required 
its literal fulfilment, and would get “ terribly angry ” if he had 
frequent occasion to repeat his injunctions. Still there was kindness 
in all that he did. The anecdotes which follow show that ho had a 
will of his own, and a method in all matters of personal concern : — 

“ Sir William Allan, some years ago, painted two pictures of the 
‘Battle of Waterloo j’ the point of view of one being taken from 
the British Imes ; that of the other from the French Imes. The 
Duke purchased one of these pictures after seeing it at the Exhi- 
bition ; wo rather think the last-mentioned, in which the figure of 
Bonaparte is prominent. He remarked at the time of it, ‘ Good ! 
very good • not too much smoke.” An amusing anecdote is related 
of this transaction, and upon the authority of the artist himself, 
against whom it certainly ‘tells ’ a little. 

After the picture had become tbo property of the Duke, the artist 
was instructed to call at the Horse-Guards on a certain day, to 
receive payment. Punctual to the hour appointed, Sir William met 
his Grace, who proceeded to count out the price of the picture, when 
the artist suggested that, to save the time of one ^vhose every hour 
was devoted to his duty, a cheque might be given on the Duke’s 
bankers. No answer was vouchsafed, however, and Sir Wilbam, 
naturally supposing that his modest bint might not have been beard, 

Pointing at vhat vai endentlr a boat of the Poke himself, the hop wid It was most hhe hU 
schoolmaster. The Poke laughed heartilr, and sold, “ Ob, indeed , well he is a xerj good 
man of his sort ” After this the Duke said, ** Come now, we will go to dinner , I have 
ordered an early dinner, as I suppose you dinc early at school ’• ' “ We dine at one o'clock, 
sir,” said the hoy. “A rery good hoor,” rejoined his Grace, “I did so when I was at 
school." The Duke and young KcufaU sat down to dinner alone, to the sorprfra ut the rsitt, 
who was told by the Duke that the heU would nng when hia attendance was required. 
Haring said grace, the Duke observed to hi» young guest, “I shaU hare several things 
brought to table, and I shall help yon to a little of eaeh, is I know httle boys like to taste all 
they see " At table his Grace eosTerted in the most kind and encouraging manner to the 
boy, and, the repast being ended, shook him by the bond and dismissed him vnth the words, 
'* Be a good hoy, do your duty ; now yon may go to your father.” About four years after 
this unique dinner, the Duke was detained on the South Eastern Eailway some two hours, 
when he wished to attend a meeting of the Pnvy ConneU The Duke was highly displeased 
with the Directors Mr Maegregor, the Banker of Uverpool, was then Chairman of the hne, 
and he was wailed upon by command of the Duke. Not a word more waa heard of the delay, 
but almost immediately afterwards yom^ Kendall quitted Hayes, and was a clerk in Mr. 
Jlacgregor’s bank at Liverpool He now fllU a situation in the Ordnance department of 
Ireland. The Duke evidently never lost s^ht of him 
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repeated it : — ‘ Perliaps yom’ Grace would give me a clieque on your 
bankers; it would save you tlie trouble of counting notes.’ Tins 
time tbe old hero bad heard, and whether irritated at being stopped 
in the middle of his enumeration, or speaking his real sentiments, 
we know not, but turning half roimd, he replied, with rather a 
peculiar expression of voice and countenance — ‘ And do you suppose 
I would allow Coutts’s people to know what a fool I had been ? ’ ” 


The unmistakeable military character of the Duke is evident in the 
notices placed by bis orders on many of the doors of AValmer Castle, 
“ Shut this door ; ” although it may be added that he never addressed 
a request to any of his personal attendants without saying, “ If you 
please,’ ’ do this or that. A still more kindly and considerate memorial 
of his Grace might be seen upon his table in the shape of a number 
of small slips of paper, on which were printed, “ Avoid to impose 
upon others the care of original papers which you wish to preserve.” 
It is well known that the applications to the late Duke for ad\dce and 
assistance were extremely numerous, and in many cases testimonials 
and original documents were enclosed by the applicants, wliich the 
Duke, after making a memorandum of, invariably returned, accom- 
panied by one of these significant cautionary notices. 


About the year 1815, the Messrs. NicoU had an unexpected visit 
in Degent-street from the Duke, who said, the moment he arrived, 
“ I have seen the Prince (meaning Prince Albert) wear one of yoirr 
new kind of coats.” This garment they had then recently introduced 
to the public under the new and now universally popular name of 
“ Paletot.” All the various advantages of the paletot were instantly 
perceived by the Duke, who became from that time a ready and warm 
patron of the firm. The chief puzzle of the Messrs. Hicoll was to give 
his Grace all the pocket-room he wanted, — in fact, the Imings of all 
his coats were completely studded with pockets. Two resembled the 
hare-pockets of a shooting-coat. “ They must be long and strong. 
I’ve many papers to carry in them,” was his expression. How, 
although they represented that the main features of the invention 
would be thus removed, viz., its lightness and elasticity, the only 
reply received was, “ It is my ivisJi — it is my loishl 


So attached was the Duke to precision in all things, that when 
sitting to an artist he was always solicitous about the exactitude of 
the likeness ; and he has been known to take the compasses from a 
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sculptor, and ascertain the precise proportions of his own features, 
and then compare them ^nth the day representative 
The Duke was naturally \ery frequently solicited to sit for his bust 
or his picture , and though he had as little vanity as may fall to the 
lot of a cmlised being he good naturedly 3rielded, if the party to be 
obliged was worthy of the compliment The public claims upon him 
m this respect were numerous Every town in the slightest degree 
connected with him, or in a condition to render honour to his Grace, 
Bought his effigy in one shape or another , and some, either deficient 
of tho means to render him honour, or preferring that his greatness 
should bo perpetuated by columns visible from a distance commemo 
rated liis sernces m obelisks Thus there is an obelisk in Trim the 
borough he represented when the Hon Arthur "Wesley 

There is a similar edifice at Wellington, in Somerset which may 
be discerned at a very considerable distance, from the elevated 
position which it occupies 



OBEUSS AT WSLLCICTO'T EOazXSETSBllIC 


Ireland long entertained an idea that the Duke of Wellington 
cherished no love for his native conntiy This arose perhaps from 
his disinclination to visit Ireland when ‘ duty did not call him 
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Ily dropped 

there ; and from some expressions vrlncli lie oecasionap violent 
regarding the outrageous conduct of the ultras of both oi^]and. His 
parties in the country, vrhen he •was Secretary for IrifQj- the due 
anxiety for the settlement of the Catholic question, and men that 
execution of the Poor La-vr, must have convinced impartinjte certain 
the belief in his antipathy was ill founded ; and it is q^hich could 
that ■within a year of his death he uttered sentiments i 
only have proceeded from a true Milesian*: — r the Dulie’s 

■Whatever the received opinion may have heentouchinget in which 
affection for Ireland, there is little question of the respe^j.^isos,’^ and 
Ireland held her hero ; for Moore beautifully sang his ]i column in 
the people of Dublin, as well as those of Trim, raised i 
his honour. • {ged to this 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the monuments ra 

•cfcrcnco to the 

1 The follovrine letter appeared in the Sullin Freeman's Journal with i 
alleged denial of the late Duke of Wellington of his country : — 

-“-IKELAKD AND TIDE DUICE OF WELLINGTON. 

“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE rRi:r.MAK. jg untomhcd, 

“ Sir, — Having, since the death of the lamented hero, whose remains arc td Ireland as his 
seen it frequently stated that the late Duke of Wellington never acknowlcdgcls have referred 
country, I have been somewhat struck by the fact that none of the joumasicnce at Belfast, 
hack to the proceedings of the British Association for the Advancement of Si Wellington had 
which took place so recently as the early part of this month, ere the Duke of! eminent sowed 
breathed his last, for a contradiction of the statement. Mr. Iloldcn, thod a paper on the 
muslin manufacturer, having, in the statistical section of the Association, rca'd, during which 
progress of the sewed muslin manufacture in Ireland, a discussion ensufodnets of Irish 
Mr. Holden stated that in the course of 1851, whilst examining the piai (Mr. Holden) 
industry at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, his Grace expressed to hiay by which our 
his great satisfaction at their excellence, and added, — ‘ This is the only wJ, but the exact 
country can be restored to its proper position.’ I wi-itc from rccollcctioiSn Morning Post, 
words were at the time reported in the Belfast iV''orf7ie<-;i Tlhlg, in the LondcTUsting that this 
and, if I mistake not, also in some of your Dublin contemporaries. The Duke had no 
explanation will be sufficient to set the question at rest, and show that t' 
hesitation in acknowledging his country, in, 

“ I have the honour to rcmaJitLER Grant. 

'* John A 

“ 52, Westland-row, BulUn.” ' 

- “ "While History’s Aluse the memorial was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of destiny weaves. 

Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping. 

For hers was the story that blotted the leaves. 

^ But oh ! how the tear in her eyelids grew bright 

When, after whole pages of sorrow and shame, 

, She saw History write 

With a pencil of light. 

Which illumed the whole volume, her Wellington’s name 
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gro'xt man s memory It mil bo suflicicnt to say that m the selec 
tion of localities for effigies m his honour, tho Tower of London, of 
winch ho was long the constable, was not omitted 



•tATCB AT TD« TOXTEB 


Tet IS not the desire of Great Britain to perpetuate the renown of 
the incomparable Field Marshal eihaustcd The receipt of the news 
of his demise was followed by the declaration of the resolution of 
various towns — the principal ones m England — to commemorate his 
vast achievements by more statues, more busts, more columns — all 
upon a scale of magnificence suitable to their ^at and interesting 
object And still more worthily to transmit the mighty name to 
posterity, and to associate it with high and benevolent purposes, the 
Queen of these realms sanctioned the circulation ofaproposal — which 
her Majesty at once supported by a subscription of one thousand 
pounds — that a memorial of the Duke should be e'ltablished m the 
form of a school or college bearing tbe name of “ "Wellington,’ for the 
gratuitous education of one hundred of the children of impoverished 
military officers It was estimated that the proper endowment of 
the college would require an outlay of one hundred thousand pounds, 
independently of the sum required for the building No better 
testimony to tbe ardour with whudi the country has responded to the 
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proposition can be supplied than tbis : nitbin one month of tbe circu- 
lation of tbe scheme, sixty thousand pounds was subscribed; and 
while this volume passes through the press, public enthusiasm and 
attachment are hourly swelling the fund. We hope and believe that 
the Wellington College will be an honour to the country, and worthily 
commemorate AnimiB Wellesley, tue G-bea,! Duke of Wel- 
LEsroTOK, of whom it has been justly said, by the powerful diurnal 
interpreter of British opinion, that “ the actions of his life were 
extraordinary, but Ins character was equal to his actions. He was 
the very type and model of an Englishman ; and, though men are 
prone to invest the worthies of former ages witli a dignity and merit 
they commonly withhold from their contemporaries, we can select 
none from the long array of our captains and our nobles who, taken 
for all in all, can claim a rivalry with him who is gone from amongst 
ns, an inheritor of imperishable fame.” 
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The Title*, nonenrs, and Descent 


Netberla’ 
Rodrigo ■ 
inPranci 

of Torres Vedras, Count ofTimiero in P& 
First Class in Spain, a Privy Councillor, L 
British Army, Colonel of the Grenadier G 
Brigade, a Field-ilatshal of Great Brita\^ 
Marshal of Austria, a Marshal of Franc 
a Marshal of Spain, a Marshal of Portugal 
lands, a ]&iight of the Garter, a Knight c ' 
of the Golden Fleece, a Knight Grand Ci 
Grand Cross of Hanover, a Knight of M 
the Tower and Sword, a Knight of St. F 
of the Low Countries, a Knight of 
Sword of Sweden, a Knight of St Andrew 
Annunciado of Sardinia, a Knight of tV 
a Knight of Maria Theresa, a Knight 
Knight of the Crown of Eue of Saxon 
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Baden, a Kniglit of Maximilian Joscpli of Bavaria, a Kniglit of 
St. Alexander ISTewsky of Bussia, a Einiglit of St. Hermonegilda of 
Spain, a Kniglit of tlie Bed Eaglo of Brandcnbnrgli, a Kniglit 
of St. Januarius, a I&iiglit of tlie Groldcn Lion of Hesse Cassel, 
a Kmiglit of the Lion of Baden, a Kjiiglit of Merit of 'Wurtemhurg, 
the Lord High Constable of England, the Constable of the Tower, 
the Constable of Dover Castle, Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Chancellor of the Cinque Ports, Admiral of the Cinque Ports, Lord 
Lieutenant of Hampshire, Lord Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, 
Banger of St. James’s Park, Banger of Hyde Park, Chancellor of the 
Hniversity of Oxford, Commissioner of the Boyal ]\Iilitary College, 
Vice-President of the Scottish Haval and Military Academy, the 
Master of the Trinity House, a Governor of King’s College, a Doctor 
of Laws, &c.” 

Never was a British subject so honoured and decorated. Our 
sovereigns are chary of the distribution of titles and honours, and had 
the Duke of Wellington’s merits resembled those of ordinary 
generals, the Peerage and Grand Cross of the Bath would probably 
have been the limits of his elevation. But the Duke’s sendees were 
universal. Every nation on the face of the earth connected with 
England by political ties and sympathies had, in one way or another, 
experienced the benefit of his military skill and his wisdom, and each 
endeavoured to evince its gi’atitude by placing him in the highest 
rank of its nobilit3\ The Duke of Wellington had eight Marshals’ 
Batons given to him by the Allied Sovereigns. They may be thus 
described : — 

The Baton of Portugal is of burnished gold ; it is surmounted by 
a crown, and on a shield are tlie arms- of Portugal. 

The Baton of Prussia is of burnished gold, and is of classic orna- 
mentation ; it bears two eagles displayed, holding the sceptre and orb 
of sovereignty. 

The Baton of England is of gold, and is surmounted with the 
g^oup' of St. George and the Dragon. This baton is excessively 
rich in its decoration ; and at the end of it is engraven this 
inscription : — 

From his Royal Highness 
George Augustes Fbedeeiok:, 

Regent 

of the United Kingdom of 
Great Bi-itain and Ireland, 
to Arthur, Marquess of Wellington, K.G., 

Field-Marshal of England. 

1813. 
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PLATE I 


1 

2nnd3 
4 and 5 
6 and 7 
8, 9, and 10 


1 

2 and 3 

4 and 6 

5 find 7 
8 and 9 


1 md 5 

2 and 3 

4 

6 and 7 


Tlie George 

Insignn of tlio Order of the Bath 

Order of the Bed Foglo of BrandenburgU {Prussia) 

Order of the Holy Ohost. 

Insignia of the Order of tho Garter 


PLATE II 

Order of the QoIdcB Fleece ^pain) 
Order of SC. Jaauariue {yaples) 
Order of the Elephant (Denisark) 
Supreme Order of the Aonoociade 
Order of the Black Eagle (Prussia) 


PLATE III 

■IVurtemhurg Order of Military Merit 
Order of the Toirer and Sword (Portugal) 
Order of the Sword of Sweden 
Order of St Andrew (Bussia) 




WELLINGTON’S ORDERS AND DECORATIONS. -Plate I. 
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The Baton of the Netherlands. This is one of the simplest, hut 
perhaps the most elegant of the batons, the Grreek ornaments being 
introduced very tastefully. The arms of the Netherlands are in the 
upper division. 

The Baton of Spain. Like that of Portugal, it is crowned ; but it 
is shorter in its proportions. It is of burnished gold, and bears the 
armorial ensigns of Spain. 

The Baton of Hanover. The crown and ends of the staff are gold ; 
but the chief part of the baton is covered with crimson velvet, 
powdered with silver horses — the Hanoverian arms; and a silver 
horse is placed above the crown. 

The Baton of Austria is of burnished gold, and the wreaths roimd 
it are in dead gold. The other portions are extremely plain. 

The Baton of Russia is of gold, and the alternate wreaths of laurel 
and oak, which twine round it ; and the collars round the staff are set 
with diamonds of great value. The ground is frosted gold. 

The various orders worn by the Duke are given in the annexed 
plates. 

By the constitution of England, a Dukedom was the highest 
honour the Sovereign could bestow, and this enviable dignity 
was conferred before the Duke had reached the climax of his 
military renown. There were no decorations left for the hero of 
“AVaterloo” — ^Wellington had exhausted honour before he met 
Napoleon face to face, and annihilated his power in one immortal 
pitched battle ! 

. The birth-place of the Duke of Wellington is, like that of Homer, 
still a matter in dispute. He believed himself to have seen the light 
at Dangan Castle, county Meath, and the evidence of the old nurse 
who attended Lady Mornington upon the occasion would seem to 
establish that now ruined seat as the locality ; but it has been 
affirmed by more reliable authority that his Grrace was born in Merrion 
Square, Dublin. The nurse, in her evidence (vide Vol. I.) before the 
Committee on the Trim petition which disputed “ the Hon. Captain 
AVesley’s ” majority, stated that he was born in March. Now it has 
been made clear that the 1st of May, 1769, was the day on which he 
was ushered into the world. The fact of his baptism having been 
registered in Dublin on the 30th of April — apparenrlr one doy lefore 
his hirth — raised doubts as to the accuracy of the care of ^ first 
appearance ; but an intelligent gentleman has been sr tee trouble to 
show, through the medium of the public press, thar tee discrepancy 
arose from the circumstance of the Irish not harirs' aront^d the new 
style of dating xmtil after the Duke’s birth. 
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Elso;vlicro (Appendix) is gi^cn a curious paper on tlie Cowley or 
Colley family, who were ancestors of the Duke of 'Wellington It 
would seem, however, from the results of the investigation of a dis 
tinguished antiquarian, that his Grace owned royal descent, havmg 
come down, in an unbroken line, from the royal house of Plantagenet, 
and was consequently of km, though remotely, to Queen Victoria 
This roval descent has been thus explained — 

“Edward I, Kiug of England, had by his Queen, Eleanor of 
Castile, several children, of whom the eldest son was King Edward 11 , 
and the youngest daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet, wife of 
Humphry do Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, Constable of 
England King Ediiard II , as is of course well known, was direct 
ancestor of the subsequent Royal Plantagcnets, whose eventual 
heiress, the Prmeess Elizabeth of York, daughter of King Edward IV , 
married King Henry VII , and was mother of Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, from whom Queen Victona is eleventh m descent 

“Eeiertmg to the Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter of King 
Edward I , and wife of Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, n 0 find that she was mother of a daughter, Lady Eleanor de 
Bohun, nho married James, Earl of Ormonde, and was ancestress of 
the subsequent peers of that illustrious house Pierce, the eighth 
Earl of Ormonde (sixth m descent from the Lady Ehzabeth Plan* 
tagenet), left, with other issue, a daughter, Lady Ellen Butler, who 
married Donogh, second Earl of Tfaoraond, and was mother of Lady 
Margaret 0 Bryen, wife of Dermod, Lord Incbiquin, and ancestress 
of the later barons of that title The Hon Mary O’Bryen, daughter 
of Dermod, fifth Lord luclnquin, married Michael Boyle, Archbishop 
of Armagh, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and had by him a 
daughter, Eleanor Boyle, who became the wife of the Eight Hon 
"William TTilb M P , and grandmother of Arthur Hill, first Viscount 
Dungannon, whose daughter, Anne, Countess of Momington, was 
mother of A.rthur, first Duke of "Wellington, who was, through these 
descents, nineteenth in a direct unbroken line from King Edward I ” 

The gentleman who has been at the pains to furnish the foregomg 
interestmg particulars, adds — 

“ The curious in matters of pedigree may he still further pleased to 
learn that his Grace was thirty second in a direct descent from Alfred 
the Great, and twenty fifth from William the Conqueror, his Grace’s 
lineage from those famous warriors coming to him through Kmg 
Edward I , who was great great-great great grandson of the latter, 
and a descendant in the thirteenth degree of the former ” 

When the Dukedom was conferred upon his Grace, and the choice 
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of the locality was left to liimself, lie selected “"Wellington, in 
Somerset,” partly hecause lie was lord of the manor of Wellington, 
and partly because of its contiguity to “Wesley ” — the village which 
gave the family its name originally. Wellington, on the Devonshire 
border of Somerset, is an ancient and respectable market-town, and a 
parish, situate near the Tone, in the hundred of Kingsbury West, in 
the union of its own name, and on the line of the Great Western 
Eailway. The manor, which appears to be an ancient one, was held 
by the proud Duke of Somerset, who was beheaded for high treason 
tem'p. Edward YI. It was preAuously held by several Bishops ; 
among whom was Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, preceptor to Alfred 
the Great, who was presented to the manor by that monarch. On 
Asser’ s death, the manor was transferred to the Bishop of the newly- 
erected diocese of Wells, by whose successor it was held in the time 
of the Domesday survey, in which it is written Walintone. 

The town is about half a mile in length, and consists of five 
streets, respectively named High Street, Eore Street, Mantle Street, 
South Street, and Horth Street ; the principal one being Eore Street, 
which contains the Market House, a handsome and commodious 
modern structure ; the upper part appropriated as a Town Hall and 
Beading Boom, and the base to the corn and provision market. The 
only extensive branch of manufacture carried on at Wellington is 
that of serges and woollens, steam being now the power principally 
employed in fabricating these articles. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, is a handsome 
Gothic building, having a nave, chancel, north and south aisles, and 
two chapels ; at the west end is an embattled tower, adorned with 
pinnacles, having a tm-ret on the south side. In the interior is a 
beautiful monument to Sir John Popham, who held the high ofiice of 
Chief Justice of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
J ames I. The living is a vicarage in the patronage and incumbency 
of the Bev. W. W. Pulman. In the western portion of the town is a 
handsome modern church, built chiefly at the expense and endowed 
by a former patron of the church of St. John the Baptist. Here are, 
also, places of worship for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Baptists, the Society of Eriends, and Plymouth Brethren. In 1604, 
but rebuilt in 1833, almshouses were founded and endowed by Sir 
John Popham, who resided at Wellington Court House. Markets 
are held on Thursdays for corn, and all sorts of provisions ; and fairs 
are holden on the Thursday week before Easter, and on Thursday 
week before Whitsuntide. The parish contained, at the last census, 
nearly 7000 inhabitants. 
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In the ciTil war, at the penod of tho memorable siege of Taimton 
the rebels gamed possession of Wellington bj stratagem and 
held out for some time against the King b forces under Sir Eiehard 
Grenville 

Tho people of Wellington have not been unmindful of the lUus 
tnous hero uho has conferred celebrity upon their tovu A 
monumental obelisk in honour of the Duke of Wellington was 
erected in commemoration of the crownmg victory he obtained at 
"Waterloo , and in the iicmity of this memorial is annually held a fair 
on the day of tho battle, June 18 From tbe crest of the hill the eye 
ranges over a vast extent of nch and varied scenery and on a clear 
day many a gleaming sail may bo descried upon the Bnstol Channel 
On the southern side of the wall is the boundary Ime of the counties 
of Devon and Somerset 

Since tho death of the Duke of Wellmgton tho obelisk has been 
examined by Jlr Paul of Taunton architect and is reported by bun 
to be badlj built and so dilapidated as to endanger its stability 
Some of the plinth has already fallen A subscription has been 
opened for the repair of the memorial and it is proposed to carryout 
the original design of placing a bronze statue of tbe Duke on the top 
and erecting a budding for three mditary pensioners to take charge 
of the monument 

It has been stated (Tol I) that the Duke of "Wellmgton was 
married in 1806 (10th of April) to the Hon Catherine Pakenl am 
third daughter of Edward Michael second Lord Longford By her 
(who was bom in 1772, and died in 1831) be had issue— 

I Abthuk Marquis of Douro -who succeeds as second DaLe of "Wellington 

His Grace IS a Colonel in the army He was bora 3d February 1807 and 
married 19th April 1839 Lady Elzabeth Hay fourth daughter of the 
Marqu 3 of Tweeddale wb cb lady was bom 27th September 1820 

II Lqrv CSASlza y?EiJ.xsiET If P Sor aViadsor a CcdnnfJ w Jb© army barn 

16th January 1808 marr ed 9th July 1844 Augu«ta Sophia Anne only- 
child of the R ght Hon Henry Maurers P errepoat brother of Earl Man 
vers and by her (who -was bom 30tb May 18®0) has bad three sons — Arthur 
born 5th May 1845 died '’th July 1846 Henry bom 5th April 1846 
Arthur Charles bora 15tb March 1849 and two daughters to the eldest of 
whom V ctona Alexandnna her Majesty stood sponsor m person. 

H s Graces Nephews and Nixees were as follows — 

"Ordliam present Earl of Mommgton Idren of "Win 

Lady Mary Cbarlotto Anno Bagot who died la 1845 ( -w lleslev Pole 

Lady Em ly Harr et wife of Lord F tzroy Somerset }■ ipjj Eju .1 pf 

Lady Priscilla Anne marned to the Earl of Westmore- I Mormn«^on 
land J ° 
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the duke of WELLINGTON AS A GENERAL 

The Duke of "Wcllrngton’e campaigns furmsU lessons fop generals 
of all nations, but they must always bo peculiarly models for British 
commanders in future continental wars, because he modified and 
reconciled the great prmciples of art with the peculiar diiHculbes 
which attend generals controlled by pohticians, who, depending upon 
private intrigue, prefer parhamentaiy to national mterests An 
English commander must not trust his fortune He dare not nsk 
much, however conscious he may be of personal resources, when one 
disaster will be his nun at home His measures must, therefore, be 
subordinate to this pnmaiy consideration Lord Wellington's 
caution, springing from that source, has led fnends and foes alike 
into wrong conclusions as to his system of war The French call it 
want of enterprise, timidity , — the English have denominated it as 
the Fabian system These are mere phrases i&s system was the 
same as that of all great generals He held his army m hand, 
keeping it, with unmitigated labour, always m a fit state to march or 
fight , and, thus prepared, ho acted indifferently, as occasion offered, 
on the offensive or defensive, displaying in both a complete mastery 
of his art Sometimes he was indebted to fortune, sometimes to his 
natural genius, but always to hia untmng industry — for he was 
emphatically a pains taking man 

That he was less vast in bis designs, less doling in eiecuhoa, 
neither so rapid nor so original a commander as Napoleon, must he 
admitted, and being later in the field of glory, it is to be presumed 
that he learned somethmg of the art from that greatest of all masters , 
yet somethmg besides the difference of genius must be allowed for 
tbe difference of situation Napoleon was never, even m bis first 
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campaign of Italy, so harassed by the Preuch as Ayclliugtou was by 
the English, Spanish, and Portuguese governments. Tlieir systems 
of war Avere, however, alike in principle, their operations being 
necessarily modified by their diHerent political positions. Great bodily 
exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact combinations to protect their 
flanks and communications without scattering their forces — these Avere 
common to both. In defence, firm, cool, enduring ; in attack, fierce 
and obstinate ; daring AA'lien daring Avas politic, hut always operating 
by the flanks in preference to the front ; in these things they Avere 
alike, but in foUoAving up a A'ictory the English general fell short of 
the Erench emperor. The battle of ‘Wellington Avas the stroke of a 
battering-ram — down Avent the wall in ruins. The battle of jN'apoloon 
Avas the SAvell and dash of a mighty Avavc, before Avhich the barrier 
jdelded, and the roaring flood poured ouAvards, covering all. Yet Avas 
there nothing of timidity or natiu-al Avant of enterprise to bo dis- 
cerned in the English general’s campaigns. Neither Avas ho of the 
Eabian school. He recommended that commander’s system to the 
iSpaniards, but he did not follow it himself. His military policy more 
resembled that of Scipio Africanus. Eabius, dreading Hannibal’s 
veterans, red Avith the blood of four consular armies, hovered on the 
mountains, refused battle, and to the riumatched skill and valour of 
the great Carthaginian opposed the almost inexhaustible military 
resources of Pome. Lord AVeUington Avas neAxu’ loth to fight Avhere 
there Avas any equality of numbers. He landed in Portugal Avith 
only 9000 men, Avith intent to attack Junot, Avho had 21,000. At 
Poli 9 a he Avas the assailant, at Yimiero he Avas assailed, but he Avould 
have changed to the oflensh'o during the battle if others had not 
interfered. At Oporto he aa’US again the daring and successful 
assailant. In the Talavera campaign he took the initiatory move- 
ment, although in the battle itself he sustained the shock. His 
campaign of 1810, in Portugal, Avas entirely defensive, because the 
Portuguese army was young and untried; but his pui’suit of Masseua, 
in 1811, Avas entirely aggresswe, although cautiously so, as Avell 
knoAving that, in mountain warfare, those who attack labour at a 
disadvantage. The operations of the folloAA'ing campaign, including 
the battles of Puentes D’Onoro and Albuera, the first siege of 
Eadajos, and the combat of Guinaldo, Avere of a mixed character ; 
so was the campaign of Salamanca ; but the campaign of A^ittoria, 
and that in the south of Prance, were entirely and eminently offensive. 
Slight, therefore, is the resemblance to the Pabian warfare. And for 
the Englishman’s hardiness and enterprise bear witness the passage 
of the Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Eodrigo, the storming- 
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of Badajos, the surprise of the foils at Slirabete, the march to 
Tittoria, the passage of tlio Bidassoa, tUo victory of the Nivelle, the 
passage of the Adour below Ba}Oiinc, the fight of Orthes, the 
crowning battle of Toulouse’ To aay that he committed faults is. 
only to say that ho made war, hut to deny him the qualities of a 
great commander is to rail agaiust the clear mid day suu for want of 
light How few of his combinations failed, — how many battles he 
fought, victorious in all 1 Iron hardihood of body, a quick and sure 
vision, a grasping mmd, untiring power of thought aud the habit of 
laborious, minute investigation aud arrangement — all these qualities 
bo possessed, and with them tliat most rare faculty of commg to 
prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies This is the 
certain mark of a master spirit in war, without it a commander maj" 
be distinguished, be may be a great man, but ho cannot be a great 
captain, when troops nearly alike m arms and knowledge are 
opposed, the battle generally turns upon the decision of the moment 
At the Somosierra, Napoleon’s sudden, and what to those about him 
appeared an insensate order, sent the Pohsh caaalry successfully 
charging up the mountain, when more studied arrangements, with 
ten tunes that force, might have failed At Talavera, if Joseph had 
not yielded to the imprudent heat of Victor, the fate of the alhes 
would haia been scaled At the Coa, Blontbruu’s refusal to charge 
with his cavalry saved General Craufurd’s division, the loss of which 
would have gone far towards producing the evacuation of Portugal 
At Busaco, jlaasena would not suffer Ney to attack the first day, 
and thus lost the only favourable opportunity for assailing that 
formidable position At Puentes d’Ouoro, the same Massena sud 
denly suspended his attack, when a powerful eflort would probably 
have been decisive At Albuera, Soult’s column of attack, instead of 
pushing forward, halted to lire from the first height they had gamed 
on Beresford’s right, which sa\ ed that general from an early and total 
defeat , agam, at a later penod of that battle, the unpremeditated 
attack of tbo fusileers decided the contest At Barosaa, General 
Graham, with a wonderful promptitude, snatched the victory at the 
very moment when a terrible defeat seemed inevitable At babugal, 
not even the astonishing fighting of the hght division could have 
saved it if General Eegnier had possessed this essential quah^ 
of a general At El Bodoii, Marmont failed to seize the most- 
favourable opportunity which occuired durmg the whole war for 
crushing the allies At Orthes, Soult let shp two opportunities of 
fiillmg upon the allies with advantage , and at Toulouse he failed to- 
crush Beresford At Vimtero, Lord TVellrngtou was debarred bv 
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Burrard from giving a signal illustration of this intuitive generals]) ip ; 
hut at Busaco and the heights of San Cristoval, near Sahunauca, ho 
suffered Massona and IMavmont to conunib glaring faults unpunished. 
On the other hand ho has furnished many examples of that suc- 
cessful improvisation in which Napoleon seems to Have surpassed all 
mankind. His sudden retreat from Oropesa across the Tagus, by the 
bridge of Arzobispo ; his passage of the Douro in 1S09 ; his halt at 
Guinaldo, in the face of Marmont’s overwhelming numbers; the 
battle of Salamanca ; his sudden rush with the third division to seize 
the hill of Armez at Vittoria; In's counter-stroke with the sixth 
division at Sauroreu ; his buttle of the 30th, two days afterwards ; his 
sudden passage of the Gave below Orthes ; add to these his wonderful 
battle of Assaye, and the proofs .are complete, that ho possesses in an 
eminent degree that intuitive perception which distinguishes the 
greatest generals. Bortune, however, always asserts her supremacy’’ 
in war, and often from a alight jnistake such disastrous consequences 
flow, that in every age and every nation the uncertainty of arms has 
been proverbial. Napoleon’s march upon Madrid, in ISOS, before he 
knew the exact situation of the British army, is an example. By 
that march he bent his flank to his enemy. Sir John Moore seized 
the advantage, and though the Brench emperor repaired the error for 
the moment by his astonishing march from Madrid to Astorga, the 
fate of the Peninsula was then decided. If he had not been forced 
to turn against Moore, Lisbon Avould have fallen, Portugal could not 
have been organised for resistance, and the jealousy of the Spaniards 
would never have suffered "Wellington to establish a solid base at 
Cadiz ; that general’s after successes would then have been the 
things that are nuborn. It was not so ordained. Wellington was 
victorious — ’the great conqueror was overthrown — ^Enghmd stood the 
most triumphal nation in the world. But with an enormous debt, 
a dissatisfied people, gaining peace without tranquillity, greatness 
without intrinsic strength, the present time imeasy, the future dark 
and threatening, yet she rejoices in the glory of her .aims ! And it 
is a stirring sound ! War is the condition of this world. Brom 
man to the smallest insect all are at strife ; and the glory of arms, 
which cannot be obtained without the exercise of honour, fortitude, 
courage, obedience, modesty, and temperance, excites the brave man’s 
patriotism, and is a chastening correction for the rich man’s pride'. 
It is yet no secui’ity for power. Napoleon, the greatest man of whom 
history makes mention — Napoleon, the most wonderful commander, 
the most sagacious politician — the most profound statesman — lost by 
arms Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Brance. Bortuue, 
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that namo for the unknown combinations of infimto power, was wantmg 
to him, and Mithout her aid the designs of man are as bubbles on a 
troubled ocean '*—Str IV Napier's History of the Peninsular War 
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THE FRENCH SOLDIERS 

The following sketch of the French troops was penned durmg the 
Peninsular war, and serves to show the kind of enemy our troops bad 
to contend with . — 

“ The French soldiers are quick, and attack with incredible rapidity j 
they retreat with the same rapidity, return to the charge with no less 
impetuosity, and as quickly retire again They retain, during their 
retreat, the greatest composure, and are not disheartened when they 
lose ground The death of tbeir officers produces no confusion 
among them. Ayhen the commanding officer falls, the next to him 
assumes the command, and so on ui succession The inferior officers 
arc almost all qualified to command The French soldier is accus* 
tomed to live in a requititionaiy country, sometimes as a prince, 
sometimes as a sans culotte To make him perform his duty well, 
uniformity m hving is not requucd A strong esprit tfe eorps prevails 
among the French troops In the beginning of the Eevolution 
their bond of Union was repubhean fanaticism, and at the conclusion 
of it, Ja grande nation Their infantry of the Ime cannot be compared 
with the Sussians , their cavalry is very inferior to the Hunpanans ; 
and their artillery, once the best m Europe, is far from being equal 
to tiie Austrians , but their light infantry, or their tirailleurs, and 
their new tactics confound all the principles of war which have pre- 
vailed smee the time of Fredencfc the Great Austria has seatcely 
any light infantry, Russia has about 20,000 In the French armies 
nearly one third of the infantry are tirailleurs^ These take their 
post before the troops of the line, separata into different bodies, 
unite again and attack, and after being ten times repulsed will attack 
again In a broken intersected country tbeso tirailleurs prepare the 
way to the French for that victory which tho infantry of the Ime 
complete The incredible quickness of the French renders this corps 
the best of its kind in Europe, All the principles of the new French 
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tactics ave calculated for an iutcrsectcd broken coimtry, as llio old 
tactics were for largo plains. Tho object of tho former is to waste 
tUo enemy by incessant skirmisbes, where ho lias tho folly to repulse 
the light-heeled Freuclnucu with his whole force. These small Hying 
bodies aufter themselves to be driven back tho whole day, m\d towards 
evening a fresh body appears, and decides the contest. A buttle 
with the 3?rench may begin at suu-risc, but it will not bo terminated 
before the evening. Tho Tren’eh may be beat tho whole day, but at 
night they will be victors. Every general who does not spare his 
strength till the evening must, in the end, bo defeated by tho Ereuch. 
In consequence of the quickness and composure of the Erench 
soldiers, they do not readily think of capitulating ; aud they arc able, 
in a peculiar manner, to extricate themselves from great dangers. "We 
have seen instances where a thousand Erench soldiers have contended 
the whole day with a much stronger body, and disappeared at night 
like a vapour. This is done in the following manner : — The corps 
when hard pressed, divides itself into two or three bodies, and wliilo 
one occupies the enemy iu an advantageous position, tho other remains 
. quiet at some distance. As soon as the fu'st is driven back, they all 
run with incredible velocity, and in tolerable good order, to tho 
place where the other is at rest. Tho second luiows pretty exactly 
how long tho first was able to make a st.ancl, and rushes with tho 
same impetuosity on the enemy, who iiud themselves suddenly 
checked by fresh troops, who must also be repulsed. In tho mean- 
time the first body take some rest ; and thus they continue to act 
the whole day, with considerable loss of men, indeed ; but when night 
puts an end to the battle, the corps, at any rate, has not been beaten, 
and next morning to follow it is useless. Moreau was pursued for 
some days, in Switzerland, by the Itussians ; but they w'ere never 
able to come up with him iu his flight. Towarejs evening ho had 
taken a strong position, and next morning he had disappeared. But 
this activity must not he confounded with durable strength. The 
Erench are the lightest, not the strongest soldiers. The medical 
establishment of the Erench army is excellent, and their ofilcers, in 
general, exceedingly good .” — Military JPanorama, 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 


THE CASUALTIES AT WATERLOO. 

THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE LOSSES SUSTAINED BY THE TROOPS 
COMPRISING THE ANGLO-ALLIED ARMY — 
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AMOUNT OF THE EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF THE ANQLO-ALLIED ARMY 
AT THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 



Infantry. 

Ca\fllry. 

Artillery. 

Total No. 

Guns. 

British 

15,181 

5,843 

2,967 

23,991 

78 

King’s German Legion . 

3,301 

1,997 

526 

5,824 

18 

Hanoverians 

10,258 

497 

465 

11,220 

12 

Brunswickers 

4,586 

866 

510 

5,962 

16 

Nassauers 

2,880 



— 

2,880 

— 

Dutch-Belgians .... 

13,402 

3,205 

1,177 

17,784 

32 

Total 

49,608 

12,402 

5,645 

67,661 

156 
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THE DUKE’S THEORY OP A METALLIC CURRENCY. 

“ The restoration of the currency, my Lords, has, in truth, but 
little to do with the distress of the country. Since the restoration 
of the currency, the revenue has risen to the amount which has been 
stated to your lordships, notwithstanding the repeal of taxes to the 
amount of 27,000,000?. since 1814. The fact is, that at the present 
moment, the revenue produces, in real currency, much more than it 
produced when the war was terminated. Is not that circumstance 
alone, I ask your lordships, a proof of the increasing prosperity of 
the country ? But, my Lords, I did not rest my argument on that 
fact only. Notwithstanding, there is, at present, much distress, 
stUl, in the last year, there was an increase of produce in every 
branch of manufacture, in every branch of industry, beyond what was 
apparent in the three preceding years. Under these circumstances, 
your lordships must ascribe the distress of the country to something 
else rather than to the alteration of the currency. My opinion is, 
that the people, during the lengthened war which existed previously 
to the peace of 1815 — during that period, when there was an 
enormous expenditure — acquired habits which they cannot readily 
tlirow aside. 

“ During that time, any man, of whatever description of credit, 
could obtain money, or the semblance of money, to carry on any 
speculation. The people then employed a fictitious wealth ; they 
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proceeded on a system, winch could not Ijo continued, without muung 
and destroying the country , and that system having been destroyed, 
that fictitious wealth having been removed, they cannot immedntely 
come dou n to those quiet habits, which are required from them under 
that state of things now prevailing in the empire That, my Lords, 
13 the real cause of the distress under which they are at present 
suffering Besides, your lordships will recollect, that the population 
of the country has enormously increased , and it should also he taken 
into the calculation, that the power of production by machmery has 
increased in an incalculable degree As much can now be produced 
m one jear, as formerly could be produced m five years, and the 
produce of one year now amounts to more than can be taken off our 
hands m a year and a half, or even two years Distress, therefore, 
has occurred, notwithstanding that the utmost exertions have been 
made to repel it , and notwithstanding the great and general pros- 
penty of trade throughout the world ITy Lords, the plain fact is, 
that owing to the alterations of trade — a great demand at one time, 
and a want of demand at another — the manufacturers, and those 
engaged in commercial pursuits, must sustain considerable distress 
at different periods It has been recommended as a remedy, tbat 
Gtovemmeut should go back to the system of the circulation of the 
notes Now, my Lords, with respect to the one poundbank. notes — it 
will be well to recollect ivhit has been the proceedmg of Parhament 
on that subject In 1826, Parhament having seen the facility with 
which speculations could bo undertaken by persons possessing no 
capital, m consequence of the circulation of those one pound bank- 
notes — looking to the evils that resulted from those speculations, and 
finding that a great number of banks in the country bad failed m 
consequence of such speculations — thought proper to pass a law to 
prevent the circulation of this species of paper, after the lapse of 
three years A noble lord has said, that this measure of Parliament 
occasioned the failure of a great number of country bankers But I 
beg the noble lord's pardon, he has not stated the fact correctly. 
Most of the banks which about that period failed, it ought to be 
recollected, broke previously to tho mcetmg of Parliament 

“ The fact is, that it was the breaking of the hanks which 
occasioned the measure, and not the measure the breaking of tho 
banks But we have now accomplished the measure adopted m 
1826 , that measure is now earned into execution , the currency of 
the country is now sufficient , bank notes, 5? , and above 5Z in value, 
are m circulation , and I will assert this fact, that there is at present 
more of what I may effii state currency la circulation — more notes of 
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the Bank of England and sovereigns— a groatcr quantity of cu’cu- 
latincr medium of those two denominations, tliau there has been at 
any former period before the late war, or before the BaulcEcstrietlou 
Act was passed. I beg leave, my Lords, to ask, what want is there 
of any additional circulation, when the circulation is at present 
greater than ever it was ? Is it necessary to have a more extended 
circulation, to allbrd the means of procuring loans of money to those 
who h.ave no capital and no credit ? I contend that this is a state of 
things that ought not to exist in any country. Persons wlio really 
possess credit, can raise money at the present moment with every 
focility that is reasonable or proper. But, undoubtedly, those who 
have no credit, are deprived of the facilities of borrowing money, 
which they formerly enjoyed, because there is no longer a large class 
of persons dealing in one-pound notes, to assist them in carrying on 
their speculations. This is the real state of the case. It was this 
situation of aifairs that gave rise, and justly gave rise, to the measure 
of 1S2G — a measure which I trust that Parliament will persevere in, 
for the purpose of placing the country in a proper state. • It has been 
said truly, that nothing is so desirable as to see the country carrying 
on its mercantile transactions with a paper currency founded on, and 
supported by, a metallic basis. Now, your lordships must bo aware, 
that is exactly the sort of currency which tho country has got at 
present ; and, in proportion as tho country goes on conquering its 
difficulties — the existence of that currency still being continued — wo 
shall see prosperity daily revive, and we shall sec mcrcantilo traua- 
actions carried on as they ought to be, without any mixture of those 
ruinous speculations, to which so much of the prevailing distress 
must be attributed. 

“ But, my Lords, the noble lord, in tracing out the sources of this 
distress, has omitted one of the great c.auses of it. lie has not 
adverted to the immense loss of capital which has been sustained by 
the country during the last six or eight years, in consequence of loans 
to foreign powers — of which neither principal nor interest has been 
paid, nor ever ■will, in my opinion, bo paid. The noble lord has not 
adverted to the effect which that loss of capital must have produced, 
with respect to the employment of industry in all parts of the 
country. In the next place, the noble lord has not adverted to tho 
effect which those loans must have had on tho trade and manufactures 
of the country, in consequence of tho glut in foreign markets, occa' 
sioned by the forced exportation of goods on account of such trans- 
actions. In most instances, my Lords, no returns were made on 
account of those goods, and even Avhen returns were made, they were 
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of the most unsatisfactory descnptiou The noble lord baa not 
adverted to the fact, that theso rcturna, when any were received, came 
homo in tha shape of interest, and did not, of course, require any 
demand or export from tins country 
“ Surely all theso things should be considered, when the noble lord 
speaks of the distress the country is labounug" under That distress 
has fallen not only on the manufacturing and commercial interests, 
but also on thoso nho have encouraged and embarked in the various 
schemes and speculations which have done the country so much 
mischief’* 

May "CM IS^S 
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TEE DUEE IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1815 

Afteb the first one hundred pages of this volume were m type, the 
authors attention was drawn to an article m tbe“ Quarterly Eoiiew,” 
of June, 1845, rcviewuig the works of Captain Siborne, Colonel 
Hitchell, and Marshal Marmont The review disposes of certain 
of the errors aud conclusions of these respectable authorities, and 
presents a few interesting facts which liad not previously been made 
public It would be absurd and unnecessary to reprint this article 
of forty five pages, even if in the foregoing biography the whole of 
the errors of the authors had been repeated , hut no ‘ Life ” of the 
Duke can be complete which docs not contain all the authenticated 
facts and justifications relating to so great and distinguished a man , 
and certain portions of the article are therefore transferred below 
It may be added, that one great inducement to the repubhcation of 
even so much of the article is the assurance the author has received 
from a competent quarter, that the review was commenced by 
Colonel Gurwood, tlie compiler of the ‘ Despatches, ’ continued by 
the Earl of EUesmere, and revised aud concluded by the Duke op 
Weelingtox himself — 

“ If anything could add to the credit which the Duke deserves for 
those arrangements for the collection and movement of tho force 
under his own command, which were calculated to meet every con- 
tingency and overcome every difficulty of lus defensive position, it 
would be that m a matter entirely bej ond lus control these essential 
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and unavoidablo difficulties aliould have been aggravated by one of 
those accidents to ^yhicll all military operations, but especially those 
of allied armies, are exposed. At five o’clock in the mornipg of tho 
IStli (June, 1815), it ^va 3 appai’cnt to tho Prussians that tho attaclc 
npon the advanced corps of General Ziethen was a serious one, a bond 
fide movement of Isapoleon by Charleroi. This certainty was tlie 
one thing needful in the eyes of tho Duke of "Wellington ; with it his 
course was clear, and without it he was, as we have seen, determined 
not to move a regiment from its cantonments. "Wo cannot explain 
how it happened, but wo are certain that it was by no faidt of tho 
British commauder-in-chief that no Prussian report of tho transaction 
reached Brussels till five in the afternoon. The distance being about 
forty miles, there can be no question that the intelligence on which 
he acted might and ought to have reached him by 10 A.xt. As it was, 
the Prince of Orange was tho first to bring the news, soon after 3 
o’clock, P.M., luaviug ridden in from the advanced posts at Binchc to 
dine with the Dulco. The latter was well aware, by accounts received 
from the direction of jMous, th.at tho enemy was in motion, and for 
that reason had t.akcu care to remain during the day at his head- 
quarters, or within a. few yards of them, having declined a proposal to 
accompany his Boyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland on a visit 
to the Duchess of llichinond, without, however, spreading premature 
alarm by assigning the true reason. Orders for tho movement of the 
troops were issued on the receipt of these first accounts irom the 
Prince of Orange,' and further orders were issued at about five, after 
an interview with the Prussian Generid MixUling, who was stationed 
at Brussels, and had .at length received his reports from General 
Ziethen. It is clear that — if a circumstance over which the Duke 
had no control bad not thus operated to his disadvjintage, and directly 
in favour- of his adversary — the orders which were issued at 5 p.xr. 
might have been given out at 10 in the morning. 

■“ The accident in itself was a purely Prussian one ; for the intelli- 
gence to be received ivas to come, not from Sir H. H.ardinge and 
Bliicher’s head-quarters to the Duke, but from General Ziethen at 
the advanced posts of the Prussian lines to General Muffling ; and 
the Duke is to be blamed for it precisely as much as he is for the 
more famous failure of the dispatch to General Bulowvon Dennewitz, 
which led to the absence of tho 4th Prussian corps from the field 
of Ligny. 

. “ It is a mistake to suppose, as Captain Siborne does, that on the 
morning of the 17th (or even on the night of the 16th) the Duke 
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was uninformed of wliat had occurred on the Prussian field of battle 
Ho had at the Prussian head quarters a staff officer, Colonel Sir 
Henry Hardingc, who sent lam repeated reports durmg the battle 
Ho had written ono after ho was himself sererely wounded, which 
was brought to the Duko by his brother, Captain Hardinge of the 
artillery, with a i erbal message given after nightfall Till nightfall, 
moreover, the Duke could see, and, need it be added, did see with 
his own eyes from Quatro Bras what passed on the Prussian field of 
battle AVith his glass he saw the charge and failure of the Prussian 
cavalry, Blucher’a disaster, and the retreat of the Prussian army from 
the field of battle Captain "W^ood, of the 10th Hussars, then at the 
outposts, pushed a patrole towards the Prussian field of battle at 
daylight, and ascertained and immediately reported to the Duke that 
the Prussians were no longer m possession of it The Duke then 
Bent, as Captain Sibomo narrates, with another squadron of the 10th, 
under Captain Grey, Sir A Gordon, who had been with his Grace on 
the Prussian field of hattlo tho preceding day, and therefore knew the 
groimd, m order to communicato with the rear guard of the Prussian 
army, and to ascertain their position and designs Sir A Gordon 
found the field of battle deserted, except by a lew Prench videttes , 
these were driven lu, and Gordon with his squadrons crossed the 
field of battle unmolested, and comumnicated verbally with General 
Ziethen, commandmg the Prussian rear guard, at Sombref, on tho 
road to Namur, where the Prussian left had rested m tho battle of the 
preceding day Having accomplished this service, the Duke’s aide- 
de-camp returned, as he had gone, unmolested, to Quatre Bras If 
Sir A Gordon had lived, probably Captam Sibome might have learned 
the real account of the transaction from him, and would then have 
known that the patrole moved tho whole way to Sombref, and brought 
back, not a 1 ague report that the Prussians had retreated towards 
Wavre, but the most positive accounts of their movements and 
mtentions 

“As soon as Gordon returned with his patrole, the Duke gave orders 
for the army to occupy the position in front of "Waterloo, of whicli 
he had a perfect knowledge, having seen it frequently, and of which 
no knowledge could have been had by any other officer in tlie army 
The road to and through the village of Genappes having been cleared 
of all hospital and store carnages, and of every impediment, tho 
infantry and artillery were put m motion m broad daylight m differ- 
ent column"*, to cross the different bndges over the Dyle These 
movements were as regular as on a parade The outposts, particu 
larly those of the riflemen, were k^t standing, and movements were 
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made by tbe Britisb cavaliy so as to attract tbe enemy’s attention, 
and conceal tbe retrograde movement of tlio infantry. The cavalry 
remained on tbe ground, and the Commander-in- Chief \vith them, till 
between three and four of the afternoon. In this position ho saw 
more than Captain Siborne appears to be aware of. He saw all tliat 
was done on and near the lately-contested ground of Ligny, tho 
detachment of Grouchy’s corps towards Wavro, following tlie retreat 
of Blilcher, and tbe march of tho main mass of the Erench army along 
the great road from Sombref. Ho movement Avas made in his front, 
and he did not order the retreat of liis cavalry till the advanced patroles 
of the enemy had touched the videttes on the high road on his left. 
The retreat of our cavalry was imdoubtedly facilitated by a storm, 
which made it difficult for cither party to manceuvre off tho main 
roads. "With the single e.xception, however, of the affiiir at Genappes 
with the Erench lancers, :it Avas conducted Avith as much security as 
that of the infantiy, and tho army found itself in the evening collected 
from every quarter on that famous and Avcll-chosen ground, AAuth 
every featui-e of which the Duke Avas familiar. Tho Dulce was on the 
field at daybreak, in spite of Aveather, after having AM'itten some 
letters tq the King of Erauce and others. Ho Aisited tho posts in 
Hougomont, and gave orders for the defensive works for musketiy, 
which were formed in the garden. He rode thence to La Haye Sainte, 
and on to the extreme left of his position. It is a curious circumstance, 
not mentioned by the historians, that having throughout the night, 
from the 17th to the ISth, communicated by patroles, through Ohain, 
Avith the Prussian corjis d'armec on its march from Wavro, he saAV 
the Prussian cavalry collected in a mass on the high ground on the 
"Waterloo side of the defile of St. Lambert at an early hour of the 
day, at least an hour before the commencement of the battle — the 
very cavalry that is represented to have been seen from the Erench 
head-quarters in a letter written by Marechal Soult to Marechal 
Grouchy, dated at half-past one, Avhich letter is printed by Grouchy 
in a pamphlet published in the United States, and given in a note to 
page 400 of Captain Siborne’s first volume. 

* * * » ' 

“ The coui’se of our observations, Avhich have insensibly almost 
degenerated into narrative, has brought us to a critical period of the 
drama. If Ave look back through the preceding acts we shall see that 
no passage of the Duke’s campaigns is more pregnant Avith evidence 
of the omnipresent, indefatigable, personal activity, and impertur- 
bable coolness which distinguished him, than the. period which has 
come under our notice^ We have seen that on the morning of the 
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was umiaforined of what had occurred on the Prussian field of battle 
He Ind at tbo Prussian head quarters a staff oCGcer, Colonel Sir 
Henry Hardmgo, who sent him repeated reports during the battle 
He had written one after ho was himself severely wounded, iihich 
was brought to the Duke by his brother, Captain Hardinge of the 
artillery, with a i erbal message given after nightfall Till nightfall, 
moreover, the Duke could see, and, need it be added, did see with 
his own eyes from Quatre Bras what passed on the Prussian field of 
battle "With his glass he saw the charge and failure of the Prussian 
cavalry, Bluchcr’s disaster, and the retreat of the Prussian army from 
the field of battle Captain Wood, of the 10th Hussars, then at the 
outposts, pushed a patrole towards the Prussian field of battle at 
daylight, and ascertained and immediately reported to the Duke that 
the Prussians were no longer m possession of it The Duke then 
sent, as Captam Sibome narrates, with another squadron of tbelOtb, 
under Captam Grey, Sir A Gordon, who had been with his Grace on 
the Prussian field of battle the precedmg day, and therefore knew the 
ground, in order to communicate with the rear guard of the Prussian 
army, and to ascertain their position and designs Sir A Gordon 
found the field of battle deserted, except by a few Trench videttes , 
these were driven lu, and Gordon with his squadrons crossed the 
field of battle unmolested, and communicated verbally with General 
Ziethen, commandmg the Prussian rear guard, at Sombref, on the 
road to Hamur, where the Prussian left had rested m the battle of the 
precedmg day Havmg accomplished this service, the Duke’s aide- 
de camp returned, as he had gone, unmolested, to Quatre Bras If 
Sir A Gordon had lived, probably Captam Sibome might have learned 
the real account of the fiunsaction from him, and would then have 
known that the patrole moved the whole way to Sombref, and brought 
back, not a vague report that the Prussians had retreated towards 
Wavre, but the most positive accounts of their movements and 
mtentions 

“As soon as Gordonretumcdwithhis patrole, the Duke gave orders 
for the army to occupy the position in front of Waterloo, of which 
he had a perfect knowledge, having seen xt frequently, and of which 
no knowledge could hai e been had by any other officer in the army 
The road to and through the village of Genappes having been cleared 
of all hospital and store carnages, and of every impediment, the 
mfantry and artillery were put m motion in broad daylight m differ- 
ent column’’, to cross the Afferent bridges over the Dyle These 
movements were as regular as on a parade The outposts, particu- 
larly those of the riflemen, were kept standmg, and raoi ements were 
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made by tbe British cavalry so as to attract the enemy’s attention, 
and conceal the retrograde movement of the inhintry. Tbe cavalry 
remained on the ground, and the Commander-in- Chief with them, till 
between three and four of the afternoon. In this position he saw- 
more than Captain Siborne appears to be aware of. He saw all that 
was done on and near the lately-contested ground of Ligny, the 
detachment of Grouchy’s corps towmrds "Wavre, foliondng the retreat 
of Blilcher, and the march of the main mass of the Brench army along 
tbe great road from Sombref. Ho movement was made in his front, 
and he did not order the retreat of his cavahy till the advanced patroles 
of the enemy had touched the videttes on the high road on his left. 
The retreat of our cavalry wms undoubtedly facilitated by a storm, 
which made it difficult for either party to manoeuvre off the main 
roads. "With the single exception, however, of the affair at Genappes 
with the Brench lancers, ^t was conducted with as much secmity as 
that of the infantry, and the army found itself in the evening collected 
from every quarter on that famous and well-chosen ground, with 
every feature of which the Duke was familiar’. The Dulce was on the 
field at daybreak, in spite of weather, after having written some 
letters tq the King of Brauce and others. He visited the posts in 
Hcugomont, and gave orders for the defensive works for musketry, 
which were formed in the garderr. He rode thence to La Haye Sairrte, 
and on to the extreme left of his position. It is a curious cu’cumstance, 
not mentioned by the historians, that having throughout the rright, 
from the 17th to the 18th, communicated by patroles, through Olrain, 
with the Prussian corps d’ armee on its march from Wavro, he saw 
the Prussian cavahy collected in a mass on the high ground on the 
Waterloo side of the defile of St. Lambert at an early hour of the 
day, at least an hour before the commencement of the battle — the 
very cavahy that is represented to have been seen from the Brench 
head-quarters in a letter written by Marechal Soult to Marechal 
Grouchy, dated at half-past one, which letter is printed by Grouchy 
in a pamphlet published in the United States, and given in a note to 
page 400 of Captain Siborne’s first volume. 

' * * * ^ * 

“The course of our observations, which have insensibly almost 
degenerated into narrative, has brought us to a critical period of the 
drama. If we look back through the preceding acts we shall see that 
no passage of the Duke’s campaigns is more pregnant with evidence 
of the omnipresent, indefatigable, personal activity, and impertim- 
bable coolness which distinguished him, than the, period which has 
come under our notice* We have seen that on the morning of the 
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IGtli, while Ney was preparing liia attacK and closing up his columns, 
which, when bo took their comm'ind, extended for some twelve miles 
to his rear, the Duke found time for an interview with the Prussian 
General at Ligay * Ho returned to Quatre Bras m time for the 
opening of that conflict He reconnoitered in person the wood of 
Bossu, and was indeed the first to discover that the attack was about 
to be made by a very largo body of troops A straggling fire had 
been going on since morning, but the oificers whom he found on the 
spot still doubted whether a serious attack was impending The 
Duke’s quick c}e, however, detected an olficer of high rank reviewing 
a strong body, and bis ear caught the sound, familiar to it as the pre- 
cursor of such scenes, — ‘ L'Umpereur recompenscra celui qui s’aian- 
cera ' He instantly recommended the Prince of Orange to withdraw 
hia advanced parties, and tU© few Belgian guns, which were in an 
advanced and exposed position The attack instantly ensued, not to 
cease till nightfall According to his uniform practice, and certainly 
with not less than hia usual care, tlie Dolie posted all the troops 
himself, and no movement was made but by Ins order He was on 
the field till after dark, as long as any contest lasted When at the 
qIoso of that weary day others were sinking to rest on the ground 
they had so bravely mamtauied,and while the ebam of British outposts 
was beyig formed for the night, far m advance of the ground origin 
ally occupied, one of the cavalry regiments, which were then arriving 
m rapid succession, reached the spot where the Duke was sittmg 
It was commanded by an intimate fnend of the Duke — by one of tbo 
gentlest, the bravest, and most accomplished soldiers who ever sat m 
an English saddle, the late General bir Fredenck Ponsonby He 
found the Duke reading some Enghsh newspapers which had just 
reached him, joking over their contents, and making merry with the 
lucubrations of Eondon politicians and speculators on events 

“The condition meanwhile of the said pohticians at homo, including 
the Cabinet, was past a joke It was one which the profundity of 
their Ignorance alone made endurable If hostilities were now m 
progress in Belgium and a British army m the field, steamers would 
be pi) mg between Ostend and London or Dover, frequent and 
punctual as those which crowd the nver from London Bridge to 
Greenwich m "Whitsun week A fresh lie and a new exaggeration 
would reach the §tock Exchange at intervals of i quarter of an hour 
"With Bucli means of cpmmumcation Blucher’s losses on the 16th 
would have been operating on the funds withm a few hours of their 
report at Brussels, and the Prussian retreat from Ligny would have 
more than counterbalanced, in public opinion, the mamtenanco of 
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our position at Quatre Bras. To a late liour of tte 20tli of June 
however, the smuggler had been the only organ of intelligence to th( 
English Cabinet, and nothing but vague accounts that the Erencl 
army was in motion had been conveyed by these lug-saded messengers 
It was thus that the first authentic intelligence, though it containec 
the bane of a serious disaster to the Prussian arms, was qualified no 
merely by the antidote of the Duke’s success at Quatre Bras, bu 
by the following additional facts ; — that the Duke was at the head o 
his own army collected in a position of his own choice, in higl 
confidence and spirits, in military communication with Bliicher, ani 
on the point of engaging with Napoleon. The bearer of this stirriuj 
intelligence, which tlie nerves of Lord Castlei-eagh were better strunj 
to receive than those of Lord Liverpool, was the Bight Honourabl 
Maurice Eitzgerald, the Knight of Kerry. ’ Like many other civilian 
he had been attracted by the interest of the scene and hour t 
Brussels about a fortnight previous to the coihmencement of hostili 
ties. As an old and valued friend of his illustrious countryman, h 
had been a constant guest at head-quarters ; among other adventure! 
of some interest, had visited the ground of Quatre Bi’as on tlie 17th 
and had remained there till the commencement of the retreat of thi 
cavalry, when he had returned to Brussels. Having been favoure 
by him with a memorandum of his recollections, we can now presen 
in words better than our own, the chcumstances under which h 
became entrusted with such a communication, and the efiect i 
produced on those who received it. Not being able, with reference t 
our limits, to insert the memorandum m extenso, we -must premis 
that our friend had been induced by circumstances to leave Brussel 
at a very early hour on the ISth with the intention, . not of retuimin 
to England, but of endeavouring to reach, the head-quarters c 
General Sir C. Colville, whose division .was on the right of theBritis 
army. Ghent was his fii’st object, but being advised that the dmec 
route was encumbered, he proceeded thither by Antwerp. . The Knigi 
was accompanied by the late Marquis of Ormonde : and he says — 

“ ‘ We arrived at Antwerp about five in the morning, and afte 
refreshing ourselves and looking at the cathedral for about an houi 
we proceeded to Ghent as fast as we could, and arrived there abou 
two o’clock. We dmed with' the commanding officer of the 29tl 
regiment, who had been an old acquaintance of Lord Ormonde 
We engaged a carriage and arranged to proceed after midnight fo 
the division of the army under General Colville. I was just enterini 
the hotel between six and seven in order to go to bed, when Sir P 
Malcolm di-ove up from Brussels. I told him our plan, when h( 
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earnestly entreated me to wait till ho had returned from the Kmg of 
rmnee, then at Ghent, to whom he was going to convey a message 
from the Duke of ■V\’'climgton I "Baited accordingly, on his return 
ho pressed me m the most earnest manner to proceed to London and 
communicate to the Government what had occurred He argued the 
necessity of such a course, from the Duke of 'Wellington having 
declared to him that morning that he would not write a Ime until ho 
had fought a battle, and from the false and mischievous rumours 
which had circulated and gone to Hngland, and the total ignorance of 
the English Govemmenfcastowhat had taken place He said that 
ho was desirous of writmg to the First Lord of the Admiralty, but 
that etiquette precluded lus entering into any details on mihtary 
subjects when the General had not written that if I consented I 
would greatly relievo the Government, and do essential public service, 
as, independent of the Prussian case, of which I knew more than 
any other individual could communicate to the Government, there 
were subjects of a most confidential nature which ho would entrust 
to me to ho told to Lord Castlereagh, our Foreign Minister , that he 
would put me into a sloop of war at Ostend and send me across at 
once Ij however, rather reluctantly assented He then told mo 
he had left the Duke at half past ten that morning with the army in 
position on ground which he had already examined, determined to 
give battle, and confident of success, and that he was m military 
communication with Marshal Blucher 
“‘We accordingly changed our route and proceeded at once to 
Ostend, where the Admiral wrote a few Imes, merely saying that 
Bonaparte had defeated the Prussians with great loss, that the Duke 
was m position as described before, that he had prevailed on tho 
Knight of Kerry to convey that despatch, who also could furnish all 
particulars which were as yet known, for tho information of tho 
Government We had rather aslow passage After we were under 
weigb a gendarme, witb some mad bj^s in a boat, overtook the vessel, 
and said reports had just arrived that the Duke of Wellington was 
dnvmg the French at all points We proceeded at once, after landmg 
at Deal, to town, and arrived at the Admiralty at half past four 
(Tuesday, June 20th) Lord MelvUlo had gone to the House of 
Lords, whither I followed him , and on presenting the despatch he 
immeiately summoned the Cabinet l^linisters fiom both Houses to 
meet m the Chancellor’s room, which they did instantly 

“ * I was requested to communicate the particulars referred to m 
Admiral Malcolm’s letter, I said (in order to avoid thing 
unneces'iiy) I wished to know how fir the Cabinet was already 
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informed of ^Yllafc bad occurred ; Lord Liverpool said that they knew 
nothing. I asked if they had not heard of the battle with the 
Prussians. He said “ Ho.” I then asked had they not heard tliat 
Hapoleon had moved his army ? He said that reports by smugglers 
to that eftect had come across, but that nothing was certain. I then 
gave a detail of all the circumstances that had come to my iiiiowledge, 
and endoavoiu'ed to impress on them the utmost conUdenco in the 
success of the Duke of AVellington in any battle that should take 
place. I stated the natiu'o of the di-iving in of the Prussians on the 
15th, as explained to mo by the Commandant at Mons. I was enabled 
to describe very particularly the glorious battle at Quatre Bras, as 
given to me by a gallant ofilcer of the Biflo Brigade, who was near 
the Duke dm-ing' its contmuance, and who was wounded there; ho 
gave me a very clear account of the action, and affirmed that ho had 
never seen his Grace expose himself so much personally, or so 
thorouglily dii’ect every part of the operations, in any of the 
Peninsular fights with w'hicli he was familiar. I explained, on Sir 
Colin Carapbell’s authority, the Duke’s thorough knowledge of the 
ground which ho had accupied on the morning of Sunday (the ISlh). 

“ ‘ Muiisters expressed their great relief and gratification at the 
intelligence I had furnished, as the town had been inundated with 
the most alarming and dangerous rumours, and that from the length 
of time since they had received any positive communication from the 
Duke of Wellingtou, considerable anxiety xindoubtedly existed, but 
that I had effectually removed it. On the following morning early 
I called on Lord Castlereagh before he went to his office. I asked 
bun whether he thought I had impressed upon the Cabinet the perfect 
confidence which I myself felt as to the Duke’s success. Ho said I 
had, but that he wished for a good deal of conversation with me. I 
then explained to him those particulars wffiich Admiral Malcolm had 
desired me confidentially to convey, particularly as to what concerned 
the position and personal safety of the Prench king, and other points 
which it is unnecessary to recapitulate. ‘W’e.had a most interesting 
discussion on the whole state of the two countiaes as relating to the 
war. It was certainly gratifying to me to have relieved the anxicty 
of Ministers, and through them of the public, but Sir* P. Malcolm lost 
me the march to Paris.’ 

“ Of the numerous critics of the Belgian campaign, some have- 
been disposed to consider that the Prussians on the ISth were slow 
in bringing their columns to bear efiectively on the Prench right. 
We have reason to believe that the indindual who would have had 
most cause for complaint on this score would be the last to entertain 
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tills charge We feel very certam that if the Duke could have 
exchanged commands with Bludira* or Bulow on that day, he would 
have been very cautious how he brought into action by dnblets even 
that portion of the Prussian troops which had not actually shared the 
discomfiture of Ligny Captain Sibome judiciously avoids casting 
any reflection on the Prussians, though he states the fact that General 
Ziethen refused to detach any portion of his troops for the purpose 
of strengthening, hy their partial aid, the Bntish line of battle at 
a moment certamly of great pressure We doubt not that Ziethen’s 
Orders on this head were strict We believe them to have been 
dictated by a wise caution, and we look upon the conduct of the 
Prussians and their commander on the 18th with no feehng but that 
of admiration for the energy with which they had rallied after dis 
comfiture, and the boldness with which they left General Tbielman 
to make the best he could of it agamst Grouchy’s superior force at 
Wavre Before the retreat on the morning of the 17th, speculation 
was busy among our otBcers on the outposts at Qoatre Bras as to the 
probable results of the afiavr of the previous day to the Prussian force 
A party of them was joined by Captain, now Colonel, Wood,, who 
had just returned from the patrolo semce mentioned above Will 
they stop before they reach the Ithme ? was a question started by 
one Captam Wood, who had seen much service with the Prussians, 
having been on the staflTof Sir 0 Stewart (now Lord Londonderrj) 
in 1813 and 1814, replied, ‘ If Bluchcr or Bulow be ahve, you may 
depend upon it they will stop at no great distance ’ The young 
officer was right, as Napoleon found to his cost We know that, 
whatever incompetent cntics may say, the highest testimony to the 
CO operation of the Prussians m every particular, that of the Duke, 
has been ever smee imvaried and uDCompromisiug , nor has he ever 
stopped or stooped to consider whether by domg justice to the fame of 
his albes he might give a handle to his enemies to detract from his own 
* * » • * 

“ We do not on this occasion choose to enter upon any formal 
criticism of Napoleon as a general We must, however, say, that if 
English writers were as much disposed to detract from hia reputation 
as they are to cavil at the conduct of the Duke and Blucher, some 
documents under his own hand would afford them matter for 
ammadversiou Take, for instance, Napoleon’s two letters to Marshal 
Ney, written early on the 16th, from Cliarlcroi They are addressed 
to a man who has just been placed at the Lead of some 40,000 men, 

BO much a I improtisfe, that he did not even know the names of bia 
officers, or what the Germans call the dislocation of his troops, much 
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less tlie nature of tlie country, or the amount of the force in his 
front ; and who was so unprovided with stuft-olllccrs, that ho was 
obliged to select them at tho moment from regiments of the line ; 
yet this man, in the first of these letters, received at about eleven 
o’clock of the 16 th, is dii-ected to bo at Brussels by seven o’clock tho 
next morning, and in the second it is assumed as matter of high pro- 
bability that the English had ab-cady retired from Brussels and 
Nivelles. Let it not be forgotten that Napoleon’s means of learning 
or guessing at the Duke’s dispositions were far greater than any 
which the Duke possessed of learning what passed within tho Erench 
lines. We will venture, without blaming Napoleon in our ignorance 
of his grounds for belief, to say, that if at any one period of tho 
Duke’s cai’eer he had given orders so impracticable to execute, or 
displayed ignorance so complete as is indicated in these two letters to 
Ney, his Despatches would have been reprinted by the Badical press, 
and quoted in the House of Commons as evidence of his incapacity 
for command. 

“ The only real gleam of success to the Erench arras at Waterloo 
was that occupation of the farm of La Haye Sainte, to which wo have 
adverted. Eroui Captain Siborue’s narrative it is easy to infer tho 
absurdity of the proposition maintained by some writers, that the loss 
of this post was one of small importance and little injury to tho 
British army. It was a serious annoyance ; it led to some addi- 
tional loss of life and limb in our ranks — Lord Eitzroy Somerset’s 
right arm is an instance — it gave facilities to the Erench for their 
repeated attacks on our centre ; and in tho event of our being com- 
pelled to retire, it would have been of great advantage to tliem. It 
might have been avoided, for it was occasioned by nothing but' 
exhaustion of the ammunition for its garrison. There was but one 
communication with- the farm, by a gateway on the road from Brussels 
to Genappes, and this was commanded by the Erench artillery. An 
easy remedy might have been, but unfortrmately was not, adopted — 
namely, to break out a communication through the back waU of the 
farm-house, which would have been available not only for the intro-, 
duction of ammunition, but for the relief and reinforcement, if 
necessary, of the garrison. W e doubt whether in any continental • 
service the neglect of so minute a feature in a general action (what- 
ever its eventual importance) would be laid to the account of a 
comrhander-in- chief. We have reason, however, to believe that the 
Duke has often volunteered to bear its responsibility; and, as it is- 
the only confession he has had to make, we shall not dispute the 
point with his Grace. 
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“ After the repulse of the ronous attacks made upon our centre, 
first hy cavalry, then by infantry, and thirdly by the two combmed, 
it was expected that the next would be made by cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery combined It was obvious that our troops would require 
extension of lino to engage with the infantry, and solidity to engage 
With the cavalry , but they could not have the necessary extension if 
formed in squares as before, nor the necessary solidity if formed m 
lino m the usual order, two deep They were therefore formed four 
deep "With this formation they crushed with tbcir fire, or scattered 
with tlie bayonet, every description of force which came agamst 
them and yet some tacticians have been found to censure this feature 
also in the Duke’s dispositions 'When at last their long endurance 
was rewarded by their finding themselves m possession of the enemy’s 
position, and of every gun of that artillery which had decimated them 
ranks, a singular, and we believe novel, feature of the scene served to 
disclose the sudden and complete nature of the rout of their anta 
gomsts "Where the French reserves had been posted m rear of the 
front hue, the muskets of considerable bodies of men were found 
piled and abandoned — a circumstance wluch shows how rapid may ha 
the contagion of despair oven m the ranks of a nation never excelled 
for exploits either of collective or mdividual bravery The British 
troops soon made over the task of pursuit to their less exhausted 
olliea Very forward among the British horsemen at this period, 
ndmg with a slack rein and somewhat of a Leicestershire seat, might 
be seen an. English gentleman m the ordinaiy attire of that respect- 
able but unmilitary character this was Lord Apsley, the present 
Earl Bathurst, who had assisted at the battle as an amateur from its 
commencement, and who followed its fortunes to the last Before 
the first shot was fired, his lordship had fallen in at the right of our 
line with Lord HiU, who in his own quiet and comfortable manner 
addressed him , * W ell, my Lord, I think your lordship will see a great 
battle to day ’ ‘ Indeed ’ ’ ‘ Yes, indeed, my Lord , and I think the 
French will get such a thrashing as they have seldom had ’ A fair 
specmieu of the spirit in which our old campaigners met the prestige 
of Kapoleon’s presence It was the simple confession of faith and 
conviction founded on expenence , for who ever heard boast or 
bravado from the lips of the Shropshire farmer? Lord Apsley, 
having ultimately ndden to the extreme of the English pimsuit, was, 
wo believe, on returning to head quarters, the first to communicate 
to the Duke that the whole of the French artillery was in our 
possession 
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“ In the third and revised edition of Mr. Alison’s ‘ History,’ 
we read : — 

“ ‘ "WeUington and Bliicher, at this critical period, were either 
without correct information as to the enemy’s real designs, or relying 
upon secret intelligence, which was to he forwarded to them from 
Paris, as to his movements. This delay in collecting the troops, &c., 
would furnish ground for a serious imputation on the Duke’s military 
conduct, were it not that it is now apparent he had been misled 
by false information, perfidiously furnished, or as perfidiously with- 
held, dy Ms correspondents at Paris, who, wiknown to him, had heeii 
gained ly JPouche.’ 

“ After re-quoting the story of the female spy from the production 
impudently called Pouehe’s Memoirs, Mr. Alison then proceeds : — 

“ ‘ Extraordinary as this story is, it derives confirmation from the 
following statement of Sir W alter Scott, who had ' access to the best 
sources of information, which he obtained at Paris a few weeks after 
the battle. “ I have understood,” says he, “ on good authority, that a 
person, bearing for Lord "Wellington’s information a detailed and 
authentic account of Bonaparte’s plan for the campaign, was actually- 
dispatched from Paris in time to have reached Brussels before the 
commencement of hostilities. This communication was entrusted to 
a female, who was furnished with a pass fi’om Eouche himself, and 
who travelled with aU dispatch in order to accomplish her mission ; 
but, being stopped for two days on the frontiers of Prance, did not 
arrive till after the battle of the 16th. The fact,ybr such I believe it 
to be, seems to countenance the opinion that Pouche maintained 
a correspondence with the allies, and may lead, on the other hand, to 
the suspicion that, though he dispatched the intelligence in question, 
he contrived so to manage that its arrival should be too late for the 
pui’pose which it was calculated to serve. At aU events, the appear- 
ance of the Prench on the Sambre was at Brussels an unexpected 
piece of intelligence.” {Paul's Lett^rsi) It is remarkable that Scott’s 
sagacity had in this instance divined the very solution of the question 
which Pouche afterwards stated in his Memoirs as a facL On the 
other hand, "Wellington says : “ Avant mon arrivee a Paris an mois de 
Jufilet, je n’ avals jamais vu Pouche, ni eu avec lui comm\mication 
quelconque, ni avec aucun de ceux qui sent lies avec lui.” (Letter 
to Dumoiu'iez, Gurwood, vol. xii. p. 649.) If this statement was 
inconsistent with the former, the Duke’s high character for truth 
and accm*acy would have rendered it decisive of the point ; but in 
reality it is not so. It only proves that the English general had had no 
comnnmication with Pouche, or those whom he knew to be his agents.’ 
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“Mr Alisou tliea goea on to show, from various passages of the 
Duke’s letters, that ho "was in commuiiicatioii at various periods 
with persons at Paris, and cites ono letter to a BIr Henoul, m 
which a lady is mentioned. 

“ It will appear from all the above that Sir Alison has, in one of 
his tacit corrections, borrowed without acknowledgment from the 
Quarterly, withdrawn from bis assertion that the Duke was knowmgly 
yi correspondence with Fouche Ho now shapes his imputation m 
another form Ho asserts that the Duke was not only m commum* 
cation with certain puppets of Fouche’s at Paris, but that ho actually 
governed his own military schemes, the position and movements of 
his army, and rested the fate of Europe on the eipectation or po'^ses- 
bion of intelligence from such quarters If, as Burke said, a man 
cannot live do%vn these contemptible calumnies, he must put up with 
them If tho Duke’s life and exploits cannot acqmt him of such 
miserable simplicity in the eyes of Englishmen, we can give him little 
assistance Because the Duke says, on the I 3 th of June, ‘I have 
accounts from Pans of the lOtb, on which day Bonaparte was still 
there,’ it is seriously argued that be was very likely to believe that 
parties who supplied intelligence of a circumstance so recondite as 
tho presence of Bonaparte at tho Tuileries, could and would also 
supply the programme of Bonaparte’s intended campaign Mr Ahson, 
however, still restmg the weight of his structure on Foucln^’s 
Memoirs, props up the ruboish of such a foundation by the authonty 
of ‘ Paul’s Letters to his Elinsfolk ’ What does the extract from 
such a work as ‘Paul’s Letters’ prove? It proves that when 
occupied m the agreeable pastime of picking up anecdotes for a 
volume of slight structure aod momentary mterest, Sir AV Scott 
gave a rash credence to one then current at Pans, which was afterwards 
elaborated by the literary forger of Fouche’s name It is on such 
authorities as these that the author of a icorh of twenty years fastens 
on the Duke of AVellmgton a charge of credulous imbecility "What- 
ever be the probabilities of the cose, we have one sulHcient answer, 
which wo can give on authonty — ^it 13 totally and absolutely false 
AVe repeat, and are enabled and bound to say that we repeat ou 
authonty, that not one single passage of the Duke’s conduct at this 
penod was in the remotest degree influenced by such causes as those 
invented at Pans, and adopted by Mr Alison But the Duke had 
commumcations with Pans To bo sure he had Common sense 
would indicate, if the Despatches did not, that the Duko used what 
means the iron frontier in his front permitted to obtain all obtainable 
intelligence from Pans He would have been wanting m hxs duty if 
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lie Lad neglected such precaution. Such facts as the Emperor’s 
continued presence in Paris, the strength of mustering corps, their 
reputed destination — these, and a thousand such particulars, he 
doubtless endeavoured to get at, when -he could, through channels 
more rapid, if not more to he relied on, than the ‘ Moniteur.’ It 
could strike nobody as improbable that in some of these transactions 
an agent of ^ the softer sex might have been employed ; though we 
happen to know for certain that none such played a part of import- 
ance enough to secure her services a place in the recollection of any 
Englishman at head-quarters. Even for obtaining such information 
as this, the Duke was placed in a position which must have contrasted 
singularly with the advantages he had in these respects enjoyed in the 
Peninsula. It were but common fairness to scan for a moment the 
points of difference, and to observe how completely the relative 
positions of the two antagonists were reversed. The grounds of 
comparison are, however, pretty obvious, and an illustration may 
serve the pui-pose better than a disquisition. 

“ On the night which preceded Sir Arthur Wellesley’s first passage 
of arms in Portugal, the affair of Eoli 9 a, he was roused from his sleep 
in his tent by an urgent request for admittance on the part of a 
stranger. The request was granted, and a monk was introduced. ‘ I 
am come,’ he said, ‘ to give you intelligence that Genei;al Thomiere, 
who commands the Erench corps in your front, intends to retire 
before daylight ; and if you wish to catch him you must he quick.’ 

. ' Such news, if true, justified the intrusion ; and it occurred to Sir 
Arthur, w'ho had not then attained the degree of drivelliug which the 
Duke of Wellington had reached in 18 L5, to inquire ‘How do you 
know the fact you acquaint me with ? ’ The monk replied, ‘ When 
Junot’s army first entered Portugal, he was quartered in our convent, 
that of Alcobaga, and one of his staff shared my cell. The same officer 
is again • my lodger ; we are on intimate terms. This evening he was 
busily engaged in writing. I stole behind him and placed my hands, 
over his eyes, as hoys do in play, while he struggled to get loose, and 
held him there till I had read the contents of the paper he was writing. 
It was an order to General Thomiere to move his column at such an 
hour, and iu such a direction. I have stolen from the convent and 
made my way to your quarters, to tell you my discovery.’ We have 
sometimes thought that this incident would have made a good subject 
for Wilkie. Eor our purpose, it is not an inapt illustration of the 
facilities for information at the command of a general moving in a 
country where, the peasantry and priesthood are heart and soul with 
the cause he serves. Such at least are not at the disposal of a 
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commander compelled by circumstances to remain rooted for a penod 
in the face of a hostile nation, fenced by a triple lino of fortresses, and 
their place is ill supplied by padded petticoats and the gossip of a 
metropohs The plan of Bonaparte’s campaign ? Can anything be 
more childish than to suppose that the Duhe could have rehed, for 
thus is the question, on French trutors for such a document ? 'vhxen 
a fleet IS about to sail on a secret expedition, a thousand circum- 
stances are open to the inquiries of active agents The veiy nature 
of the stores emharked, the name of some oiQcer ordered to join, will 
often indicate its destination The consequence generally is, that hy 
the time the sealed orders are opened in a specified latitude, the 
enemy has enjoyed for vveeka a full knowledge of the object of the 
expeition AVo well remember, m the summer of ISIO, hearing that 
certaui intrenching tools were to be embarked for the llediterrmean, 
and that a certam officer, famous for hia ipphcation of such materials 
at St Sebastian and elsewhere, waa to be picked up at Gibraltar 
AVe wanted no paid spy or treacherous clerk to tell us that Acre, or 
possibly Alexandna, would feel the effect of these preparations 
AVith respect to the general plan and scliemo of the Duke’s opera 
tions, as far as they depended on lumsclf, they were open enough to 
discovery, if missed by conjecture They were necessarily subjects 
of communication and concert with a dozen friendly powers mustering 
their forces on different points from Ostend to the confines of Switzer- 
land It so happened that the plan of Bonaparte’s campaign, which 
could consist m nothing else but a choice of roads, was one which 
it was unnecessary for him to communicate to a smgle human 
being till he garc his orders frem head quarters for its prompt 
execution 

* * * ♦ * 

“It requires some knowledge of human nature to bi,hevothat a 
respectable man, in posse sion of lus senses, can, on a review of the 
facts, continue to entertain the notion that surprise la a term apph- 
cable to the position and conduct of the Duke Let us suppose the 
case of a country house in Tipperary, a period of Bockito disturbance, 
and a family which has received intelligenco that an attack is to be 
made upon it The windows are bamcaded as well as circumstances 
will admit, but the premises aie extensive, and the hall door, the 
kitchen and the pantry remain weak and assailable The traaiplmg 
of footsteps is heard in the shrubbciy There would be advisers 
enough, and confusion enough in consequence, if the head of the 
family were a man who invited advice, but ho is an old soldier whom 
few would venture to approach with suggestions His nerves are 
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iibsolutely impassive to tbe fact that the assault is conducted by Eock 
in person, but he knows that Eock has the initiative and the choice 
of at least three eligible points of attack. He makes such disposition 
of his force as leaves no point nnwatched ; he keeps it well in hand, 
and refuses to move a man till the sledge-hammer is heard at the point 
selected. The attack is repulsed — aU the objects of the defence are 
accomplished, not a silver spoon is missing — most of the assailants 
are killed, the gang dispersed, and its leader, who had escaped down 
the avenue, is ultimately captured and transported for life — tranquil- 
lity is restored to the Barony — the master of the house is knighted 
for his gallant defence, and made a chief inspector of Police by the 
Government, but is deprived of his ofS.ce when the Whigs come into 
power. Thirty years afterwards, an attorney of the county town, 
who has lived in the main street all his life, and has never handled a 
blunderbuss, writes an account of the transaction, collected from some 
surviving under-servants, to show, first that the master was surprised, 
and next that his force ought from the first to have been concentrated 
in the pantiy, because it was there that the main assault was ulti- 
mately made. Has informers have also succeeded in bamboozling 
him with an absurd tale of an old woman who had been hired to 
deceive the master by making him believe that the attack was 
postponed. 

“ It is not matter of theory and speculation, but of absolute demon- 
stration, that whatever were the merits or demerits of the Duke’s 
proceedings, they were not an accident of the moment, the offspring 
of haste and surprise, but strictly in accordance with and part of a 
preconceived system of action, adopted, in concert with his allies, on 
deep study and fxdl knowledge of every circumstance of his position. 
Air. Alison has formed and persists in the opinion that he coidd have 
managed the whole thing a great deal better. We do not believe 
that any officer exists in her Majesty’s service who will not rate that 
opinion at its proper value. 

“Ho man perhaps ever lived whose nervous system was less hkely 
to be affected by the mere prestige of Hapoleon’s name than the 
Duke’s ; but we have reason to believe that in one attribute the 
Duke considered him pre-eminent over every one who could by 
possibility come imder any comparison — that of promptitude and 
dexterity in taking advantage of a false move. We may be permitted 
to doubt whether this quality was ever, in any single instance, more 
brilliantly exemplified by Hapoleon than by Wellington at Sala- 
manca; but at aU events, we know that it was considered by the 
English Commander to be the leading characteristic of his opponent 
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of 1815 The man to ■n'liom the Duke attributed this particular 
pre emouence had collected an army of veterans on the frontier of 
the department of the North, one bristling with fortresses in which 
he might cover and protect, and through which he might m safety 
and secrecy move hundreds of thousands of troops , wlule the allies, 
whether to correct or improve a position erroneously taken up, must 
have moved along the front of this formidable position, no part of 
which could have been attacked by them Dp to a given moment at 
least — the moment when tho alhed powers on the Ebme should be 
ready to moi e off m concert, and keep tho step — Napoleon bad the 
indisputable advantage of tbe first move. Secrecy, rapidity, and 
choice of direction on vulnerable points, were equally at bis com- 
mand with priority of movement To rush at the centre, or to 
throw himself on the commimications of a force which leant not on 
the country in its rear, but on Namur on tho one hand, and Ostend 
on the other, were modes of action equally practicable ATo are 
inclined to think that if by any magic the Duke could suddenly, with 
his ’own knowledge of his own difBculties, have been transformed mto 
the adviser of Napoleon, he would have suggested an attack by the 
hue of Hal on his own nglit It is very certam that ha considered 
such an operation as one wluch, from its advantages, might well have 
attracted hia opponent's choice. We know this from tho caution 
with which, e\en at AVaterloo, ho pronded agamst such a con- 
tingency A7ith a view to this danger also, every possible exertion 
had been made to put mto a condition of defence Alons, Atb, 
Tournay, Tpres, Osteud, Nieuport, and Ghent The state in which 
the Duke found these places had been such as to make it impossible, 
in tho time allowed him, to complete their defences Still such 
progress had been made as to justify him m endeavourmg to com- 
pass the great object of the preservation of tho Belgian capital by 
occupymg a position in advance of which without the support of 
those places, he would, as we have reason to believe, not have 
ventured to tako up The Duke and Blucher certainly agreed to 
occupy this outpost of the armies of coalised Europe on a system of 
their own — one which they thought best calculated to meet tho 
impending storm m eaJi and every of its possible directions In 
the moment of impending conflict the Duke certainly did not depart 
from it The first breathless courier— who might perhaps have 
brought mtelhgence of a false attack — did not shake his calm and 
settled purpose 

“It may well be, and we believe it, that no other man living 
could have retamed the imperturbable coolness which tho Duko 
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exliibited during tlae IStli at Brussels, and still less coidd Lave put 
olf to the last the moment of general alarm by going to a ball after 
having given his orders. Nothing was more likely at the moment to 
generate the idea of a sm'prise than the circumstance of this ball, 
from which so many dancers adjourned to that supper of Hamlet, 
not where men eat, but where they are eaten. The delusion, lio^v- 
ever, fades before the facts of the General Orders to be found in 
Colonel Gurwood’s volume, and is not now worth further notice for 
purposes of refutation. The details of the case, however, are but 
partially known, and they are worth recording. The late Duke of 
Eichmond, an attached and intimate friend of the Commander-in- 
Chief, was at Brussels. He was himself a general officer ; had one 
son, the present Duke of Bichmoud, on the staff of the Prince of 
Orange, one on that of the Duke, and another in the Blues, and was 
at the battle of "Waterloo, but not in any military capacity.^ The 
brother of the Duchess, the late (and last) Duke of Gordon, was 
Colonel of the 92nd or Gordon Highlanders, which, with the 42nd 
and 79th Highland regiments, formed part of the reserve corps 
stationed at Brussels. The Duchess had issued invitations for a ball 
for the loth. Among other preparations for the evening she had 
engaged the attendance of some of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates of her brother’s regiment and the 42nd, wishmg to show 
her continental guests the real Plighland dances in perfection. 
When the news of the Drench advance reached head-quarters, it 
became matter of discussion whether or not the ball should be 
allowed to proceed. The deliberate judgment of the Duke decided 
that it should. There were reasons good for this decision. It is 
sufficient on this head to say that the state of pubhc feeling in the 
Netherlands generally, and in Brussels in particular, was more than 
questionable. It was a thing desirable in itself to postpone to the 
last the inevitable moment of alarm — to shorten as far as possible 
that critical interval which must occm’ between the acting of a 
dreadful thing and the first motion, between the public announce- 
ment of actual hostilities and then* decision in the field. Every 
necessary order had been issued ; and such was that state of prepa- 
ration and arrangement which wdse men have since questioned and 
criticised, that this operation had been the work of minutes, and 
before the festal lamps were lighted, the fiery cross was on its way 

1 “ The Duke of Eichmond. was seen riding about the field, sometimes in situations of 
imminent danger, in plain clothes, with his groom behind him, exactly as if taking an airing 
in Hyde Park. His Grace’s appearance at one remarkable moment is picturesquely enough 
described by Captain Siborne.” 
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tlirougli tile cantonments The general officers then m Brussels bad 
their matructions to attend and to drop off singly and without edat, 
and join their divisions on the march The Duke himself remained 
later, occupied the place of honour at the supper, and returned 
thanks for the toast to himself and the allied army, which was pro- 
posed hy General Alava At about eleven a despatch arrived from 
the Prince of Orange, shortly after readmg which the Duke retired, 
saluting the company graciously On that countenance, cheerful 
and disengaged as usual, none could read the workings of the calm 
but busy mmd beneath The state of thmgs, however, most awful 
to those who could least distinctly be informed of it, had partially 
transpired, and the fete had assumed that complexion which Las 
been perpetuated on the canvas of Byron The bugle had sounded 
before the orchestra bad ceased Before the evening of the following 
day, some of the Duchess s halted eor^s de ballet were stretched m 
the rye of Quatro Bras, never to dance agam Bough transitions 
these — morabsts may sigb — ^poets may smg — but they are the 
Bembrandt bghts and shadows of the existence of the soldier, whose 
philosophy must always be that of "Wolfe’s favourite song — 

‘ MTiy soldien why 
Sboabi we be mclaacboly tbea 
Wbo«« trade it is t» die!' 

In this mstance they were results of a cool self possession and 
control, for a parallel mstance of which biography may be searched m 
vain And yet this ball was a symptom and remams evidence of 
surprise 

“ We remember, some years ago, finding ourselves m company 
with General Alava and a very distmgmshcd naval officer who had 
borne high command in the Ti^s at the period of the occupation of 
the hues of Torres Vedras The latter had been a guest at a hall 
which was giien hy Lord Wellington at bTafra, m Ifoiember, 1810, 
and he described the surprise with which the gentlemen of the navy 
witnessed a numerous attendance of officers some twenty miles from 
those advanced posts on front of which lay hlassena and the French 
army General Alaia’s Spanish impatience broke out at this want 
of faith, more suo — that is m a manner much more amusmg to his 
friends than complimentary to the excellent sailor whoso ignoranco of 
the habits of land service, under the Duke, had proioked his mdig- 
nation General Alava is gone, and has left hehmd him nothing 
simile aut secundum for qualities of social intercourse ’’ 
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THE DUETl ON THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND. 


TO MAJOK-GENERAL SIR JOHN F. BURGOYNE, K.C.B., &c. 

“ STKATHprELDSAYE, January Wi, 1847. 

“ My bear General, 

“ Some days have elapsed — indeed a fortnight has — since I 
received your note, with a copy of your observations, on the possible 
result of a war with Prance, under our present system of military 
preparation. 

You are aware that I have for years been sensible of the alteration 
produced in maritime warfare and operations by the application of 
steam to the propelling of ships at sea. 

“ This discovery immediately exposed all parts of the coasts of those 
islands which a vessel could approach at all, to he approached at all 
times of" tide, and in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, from all 
quarters. We are, in fact, assailable, and at least liable to insult, 
and to have contributions levied upon us on all parts of our coast, 
that is, the coast of these including the Channel islands, which to this 
time, from the period of the Norman conquest, have never been 
successfully invaded. 

“ I have in vain endeavoured to awaken the attention of different 
administrations to this state of things, as well known to our neigh- 
bours (rivals in power, at least former adversaries and enemies) as 
it is to ourselves. 

“ I hope that your paper may be attended with more success than 
my representations have been. 

“I have above, in few words, represented our danger. We have 
no defence, or hope of defence, excepting in our fleet, 

“We hear a great deal of the spirit of the people of England, for 
which no man entertains higher respect than I do. Eut unorganised, 
imdisciplined, without systematic subordination established and well 
imderstood, this spirit opposed to the Are of musketry and cannon, 
and to sabres and bayonets of disciplined troops, would only expose 
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tlio^e animated by suet spirit to confusion and destruction Let any 
man only make the attempt to turn to some use this spint in a case of 
partial and local disturbance, the ivant of previous systematic orgam 
sation and subordination inll prevent him even from communicating 
Tvith more than bis oivn menial servants and dependants , and ivhile 
mobs are in movement through the countiy, the most poirerful ivill 
find that he can scarcely move from his own door 

“ It is perfectly true that as we stand at present, with our naval 
arsenals and dockyards not half garrisoned, 5000 men of all arms 
could not be put under arms, if required, for any service whatever, 
without leaving standing, without relief, all employed on any duty, 
not eiceptmg ei en the guards over the palaces and person of the 
Sovereign 

“I calculate that a declaration of war should probably find our 
home gamsons of the strength as follows, particularly considering 
that one of the most common accusations against this country is, that 
the practice has been to commence repnsals at sea simultaneously 
with a declaration of war, the order for the first of which must hare 
been issued before the last can have been published 

“ "We ought to be with gamsons as follows at the moment war is 
declared — 


Chaanel Islands (besides the hlihlia of each, well 


organised trained and disaplmed) 

10 000 men. 

Plymouth 

10 000 

Milford 

5 000 

Cork 

10000 

Portsmouth 

10 000 

DoTcr 

10 000 

Sheemess, Chatham, and the Thames 

10 000 , 


“ I suppose that one half of the whole regular force of the country 
would be stationed in Ireland, which L-df would give the gamson of 
Cork The remainder must be supplied from the half of the whole 
force at home stationed m Great Bntain 

“ Tlio whole force employed at home m Great Britain and Ireland 
would not afford a sufficient number of men for tlie mere defence and 
occupation, on the breaking out of war, of the works constructed for 
the defence of the dockyards and naial arsenals, without leaimg a 
single man disposable 

“The measure upon which I have earnestly entreated different 
administrations to decide, which 13 constitutional, and lias been 
invariably adopted m tune of peace for the last eighty years, is to 
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raise, embody, organise, and discipline tbe militia, of the same 
numbers for each of tbe three kingdoms, united as during tbe late 
war. This would give a mass of organised force amounting to about 
150,000 men, which we might immediately set to work to discipline. 
This alone would enable us to establish the strength of oru’ army. 
This, with an augmentation of the force of the regular army, which 
would not cost 400,000?., would put the country on its legs in respect 
to personal force ; and I would engage for its defence, old as I am. 

“l^ut as we stand noAv; and if it be true that the exertions of tbe 
fleet alone are not sufficient to provide for our defence ; we are not 
safe for a week after the declaration of war. 

“I am accustomed to the consideration of these questions, and 
have examined and reconnoitered, over and over again, the whole 
coast, fl’om the IsTorth I'oreland, by Dover, Folkestone, Deacby- 
head, Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey BiU, near Portsmouth ; and I say 
that, excepting immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, there is 
not a spot on the coast on which infantry might not be thrown on 
shore, at any time of tide, with any wind, and in any weather, and 
from which such body of infantry, so thrown on shore, would not 
find, within the distance of five miles, a road into the interior of the 
country, through the clifis, practicable for the march of a body of 
troops ; that in that space of coast (that is, between the North Pore- 
land and Selsey Bill,) there are not less than seven small harbours, 
or mouths of rivers, each without defence, of which an enemy, having 
landed his infantry on the coast, might take possession, and therein 
land his cavalry and artillery of all calibre and establish himself and 
his communications with Prance. 

“ The nearest part of the coast to the metropolis is undoubtedly 
the coast of Sussex, from the east and west side of Beachy-head and 
to Selsey Bill. There are not less than twelve great roads leading 
from Brighton upon London ; and the French army must be much 
altered indeed since the time at which I was better acquainted with 
it, if there are not now belonging to it forty Chefs d’Etat-Majors-^ 
General capable of sitting down and ordering the march to the coast 
of 40,000 men, their embarkation, with their horses and artillery, at 
the several French ports on the coast ; their disembarkation at named 
points on the English coast, — that of the artillery and cavalry in 
named ports or mouths of rivers, and the assembly at named points 
of the several columns ; and the march of each of these from stage to 
stage to London. 

“ Let any man examine our maps and road-books, consider the 
matter, and judge for himself. 
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“I ImoTT no mode of resistance, mucli less of protection, from tins 
danger, excepting by an army in the field capable of meeting and 
contending with its formidable enemy, aided by all the means of 
fortification which experience in war can suggest 

“ I shall be deemed fool hardy m engaging for the defence of the 
empire with an army composed of such a force of militia I may 
be so I confess it, I should infinitely prefer, and should feel more 
confidence in, an army of regular troops But I l.now that I shall 
not hare these, I may have the ethers, and if an addihon is made 
to the existing regular army allotted for home defence of a force 
which wdl cost 400,000Z a year, there would be a sufficient dis- 
ciplined force in the field to enable h^m who should command to 
defend the country. 

“ This IS my view of our danger and our resources I wos aware 
that our magazines and arsenals were very inadequately supphed 
with ordnance and carnages, arms, stores of all denominations, and 
ammunition The defiaency has been occasioned, m part, by tho 
sale of arms and of various descriptions of ordnance stores smee 
the termination of the late war, m order to diminish the demand 
of supply to carry on the peace service of the Ordnance , in part 
by the conflagration of the arsenal which occurred m tho Tower 
some years ago, and by the difficulty under which all govemmonts 
in this country labour m ptevailmg upon Parliament, in tune of 
peace, to take into consideration measures necessary for the safety 
of the country in time of war 

“ The state of the ordnance, arms, ammunition, &q , in magazmes, 
IS, in part, a question of expense, and perhaps, m some degree, 
one of time 

“ I would recommend to have an alphabetical hst of tho stores 
examined by a committee, and made out m form, as upon tho 
enclosed ha^ sheet of paper, by ascertamiog what there was in 
1804, and wbat there is m store now, of each article, and the 
difference between the two amounts I have taken the year ISOi 
as the standard, as that was the year m which tho invasion was 
threatened It was previous to the employment of the armies in 
the Peninsula or North Amenca, m short, as nearly as possible 
similar to tho pohtical circumstances m which wo stand at this 
moment, excepting that we are now at peace with Prance— wo were 
then at war 

“A fourth column would be tho estimate of the expense of 
bringing the magazines to tho state in which they were in ISW 

“With this information before hun, tho Blaster-General could 
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give tlio Govornraenfc accui'ato informaliou of tlie wauls of orcluauco, 
arms, ammuuition, and stores iu. the inagaziues of tho couiiliy. 

“ You will see from ^Yllat I have writtcu that I have coutomplated 
the danger to which 3'ou have referred. I have done so for yeiu’S. 
I have drawn to it tho attention of difterent administrations at 
ditfereut times. You will see, likewise, that I have considered of 
the measures of prospective security, imd of the mode and cost of 
the attainment. 

“ I have done more. I have looked at and considered these 
localities in quiet detail, and Iiavo made up my mind upon tho 
details of their defence. These arc the questions to which my' mind 
has not been unaccustomed. I liavo considered and provided for tho 
defence — the successful defence — of the frontiers of many' countries. 

“ You are tho confidential head of tho principal defensive part of 
this country. I will, if you and tho jMaster-Gcueral of the Ordnance 
choose, converse, or otherwise communicate confidentially with you 
upon all the details of this subject ; will inform you of all that I 
know, have seen, and think upon it, and Avhat my notions arc of the 
details of the defensive system to bo adopted and eventually carried 
into execution. 

“ I quite concur in all your views of tlio danger of our position, 
and of the magnitude of tho stake at issue. I am especially scusiblo 
of the certainty of failui’C if we do not, at an early moment, attend 
to the measiu’cs necessary for our defence, and of the disgrace, tho 
indelible disgrace of such failure— putting out of view all tho other 
imfortimate consequences, such as the loss of the political and soci.al 
position of this country among the nations of Eui’ope, of aU its 
allies, in concert with, and in aid of whom, it has, iu oui’ own times, 
contended successfully in ai’ms for its own honour and safety, and 
the independence and freedom of the world, 

“ When did any man hear of the allies of a country unable to 
defend itself? 

“ Views of economy of some, and I admit that tho high views of 
national finance of others, induce them to postpone those measures 
absolutely necessary for mere defence and safety under existing 
cu’cumstances, forgetting altogether the common practice of successful 
armies, in modern times, imposing upon the conquered enormous 
pecuniary contributions, as well as other valuable and ornamental 
property. 

“ Look at the course pursued by Prance in Italy and Russia ! At 
Vieima repeatedly, at Berlin, at Moscow, the contributions levied, 
besides the subsistences, maintenance, clothing, and equipment of the 
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army wIhcIi made the conquest • Look at tlio conduct of the alhed 
army Inch invaded Prance, and had possession of Pans m 1815' 
Look at the account of the pecuniary sacrifices made upon that 
occasion, under their dififercnt heads of contributions, payments for 
subsistence, and mamtcnance ot the invading armies, including 
clothing and other equipments, payments of old repudiated state 
debts due to individuals in, war m the different countnes of Europe, 
repayment for the contributions levied, and moveable and unmoveable 
property sold m the course of the revolutionary war 

“ But such an account cannot be made out agamst this country 
No ' but I believe that the means of some demands would not be 
wantmg Axe there no claims for a fleet at Toulon in 1793 ? None 
for debts left unpaid by British subjects m France, who escaped 
from confinement under cover of the invasion, in 1814, by the allied 
armies ? Can any man pretend to bmit the amount of the demand 
on account of tho contrihulton ie guerre? 

“ Then look at the conditions of the treaties of Pans, 1814, 1815 

“Prance having been m possession of nearly every capital in 
Europe, and having levied contnbutions m each, and hanng had in 
its possession or under its influence the whole of Italy, Germany, 
and Poland, is reduced to its temtonal hmits as they stood m 1793 
JDo we suppose that wo should be allowed to keep — could wo advance 
a pretension to keep — more than the islands composmg the United 
K^gdom, cedmg disgracefully the Channel Islands, on which an 
invader had never established himself smee the penod of the Norman 
Conquest ? 

“I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of age, passed m 
honour 

“ I hope that the Almighty may protect mo from bemg tho witness 
of the tragedy which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to take 
measures to avert 

“ Belieie me, ever yours smeerely, 

“■WeluiiOTOV ” 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS AN AGEICULTURIST 
AND LANDLORD. 

(Fi'Oiii the Illustrated London News.) 

“ Tue Duke of Wellington wns an agriculturist, not so mucli from 
clioice as from necessity or duty. The munificence of the nation 
having provided him vrith the domain of Strathfieldsaye, he could do 
no less than cultivate it. To say the truth, it required no little 
attention. Those who selected it for the national purchase can 
scarcely he said to have wmll exercised their judgment ; for it was, in 
regard to agricultui'al value, little better than a waste. The Dulve’s 
own remark about it was, that any man less wealthy than himself 
would have been ruined by it. As it was, besides an amount origi- 
nally laid out, the Duke spent every year’s rental upon it, and still 
there was much remaining to be done. 

“ The soil of the estate is clayey, very strong, and difficult of 
drainage, being very wet. The first thing the Duke bad to think 
of was the drainage, which he commenced at once, and continued to 
the last. Without it nothing whatever could have been done with so 
uncongenial a soil. In addition to this, his Grace resorted very 
extensively to chalking, a very expensive process, in consequence of 
the cost of ' conveyance. Since the railway has been completed, this 
part of the Duke’s agricultural expenditiue has been lessened, the 
chalk being conveyed from the railway cutting. 

“ The land is chiefly used for producing com and beans. The 
mode of cultivation is thus described by Mr. Caird : — ‘ The system of 
cultivation pursued is to plough up the clover lea after the second 
crop is consumed in autumn, that the furrow may be exposed to the 
pulverising effects of, the frost and thaws of winter; after which it 
receives a clean summer fallow, being repeatedly ploughed and har- 
rowed until it is brought into fine condition, when it is sown with 
■wheat in October. After the wheat is reaped, the land lies untouched 
during the winter ; and, as soon as it is dry enough in spring, a heavy 
dose of manure is spread upon it, which is immediately ploughed in, 
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and the ground planted with beans The beans are dibbled m by 
women, who are employed by task-work, and who set the seed in rows, 
marked by a garden-lme During the summer the land la carefully 
hoed between the rows , and, after the bean crop has been removed, 
It 13 ploughed aud 8o\\n with wheat After that follows barley, 
a portion of which is laid down with clover, the rest being reserved to 
be sown in the following spring with peas, of which an excellent 
variety, called the “Victoria Marrowfat,” is in great favour, selling at 
10s the quarter The average produce of wheat is. from twenty-sii 
to thirty bushels per acre From the nature of the land, it is found 
very injurious to work it when wet, and a great number of horses are 
therefore kept to push forward the work in favourable weather, a 
farm of 300 acres having as many as sixteen work-horses upon it 
The only other stock consists of a few milch cows, some colts, and a 
number of pigs, which go loose m the yards Stall-feeding is httle 
jiractised, and, when tried, has been found very unprofitable , but this 
is not surprising, as fattening oxen are fed on cake and other sub 
stances, costing 10^ Oi a week for each animal ’ In fact, the Duke 
did lus farming as he did all other things, well , but with a regard to 
the end to be attamed by the outlay By dmt of perseverance and 
judicious expenditure, ho had contrived very much to enhance the 
value of the property before he died It is recorded, that he deter- 
mined to ‘ do the best he could without it ’ — his unvaiymg maxim, as 
a practical man, even in political affairs He is said to have declared 
that he did not consider himself entitled to lay by one BhiUiiig of tho 
rental at Strathfieldsaye ‘ I am a rich man,’ said he , * my son will 
not be , therefore he shall receive his patrimony in the very best 
condition to which I can bring it If he cannot keep it so, the fault 
will not be mine ‘ This is so characteristic of tho Duke’s mind and 
character, that we conceive it must be true A deserved compliment 
was paid to the Duke, as an agncultunst, by Professor BucUand, at 
the meeting of the British Association, in ISlk * The Prussian 
Minister,’ he said, ‘ had called the attention of the assembled agn- 
cultunsts of England to the example of good farming set tliem by 
the most illustrious of living wamors, the Duke of Wellington, who 
had turned his glorious sword into a not less glorious ploughshare 
Near Strathfieldsaye may now be seen rich fields of barley and 
turnips on naturally peat or clay lands, which, two or three years ago, 
were reeking with moisture, and incapable of that rotation of green 
and gram crops which all good fanning requires The Duke of 
■Wellington was, year after year, improving his clay lands, first, by 
thorough draining, which is the mdispensable precursor of all other 
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improvements ; and, after drainage, spreading largo quantities of clmlk 
over tlie sui-face of tlie clay. ITot less than ono thousand ^Yaggon- 
loads of chalk had, dm’iug tho last year, been brought from the 
neighbourhood of Basingstoke to. that of Strathholdsaye.’ 

“ In point of fact, the Duke very early participated in that agricnl- 
tiu’al movement Avhich has tended more than any other cause to 
enable England to mako her great commercial sacrifices. 

“As to the Duke of Wellington’s character as a landlord ayo have 
heard conflicting statements. A man of his iron stamp, Avith his 
rigid ideas of order, and habitual subordination of his oavu preference 
to his sense of duty, Avould necessarily fiud himself from time to time 
compelled to exercise his, authority, or to resist encroachments. He 
might, also, from his more conspicuous position, be more exposed to 
those animadA'ersious arising out of political feeling to Avhich all 
country gentlemen are more or less open, Avho do not choose to adopt 
the popular side. There A\muld not be Avanting local politicians to 
improve any such dispositions. It is more than probable that the 
Duke Avas a just AAuthout being exactly a kind landlord, and that 
many of his good acts fell on thankless soil, because tho maimer of 
doing them Avas not captivating. In no other Avay can avo reconcile 
the statements aa'o have heard ; one class of persons declaring that 
the Duke Avas an excellent landlord and much respected, AA’hile others 
Avill tell you that the Avhole neighbourhood Avas disafleeted and discon- 
tented. It is certain that he did much good, according to his ideas ; 
but there is also reason to think that his time and attention Avere so 
occupied by his multifarious duties, that many of the minor kind- 
nesses Avere left unperformed. Kind Avords often do more than the 
best intentions or even the most serviceable acts. As it Avas, the 
Duke did his duty. After his near relative, the Key. Gerald 
Wellesley, came to reside on the estate as the pastor of the place, 
the condition of the people is said to have improved, and their feeling 
stronger towards their landlord ; but this may be attributed not so 
much to any previous neglect on the part of the Duke, as to the 
effects of personal communication and superintendence. Ail that 
good landlordism could do was done. Cottages were built, and plots 
of land were given, with every facility for cultivation. One writer, 
quoted in ‘ WeUingtoniana,’ says that ‘ go where you would, whether 
far or near, you would no where see a body of tenantry better lodged, 
better provided with offices, better supplied with all manner of con- 
veniences for the prosecution of their calling, than those Avhich call 
the Duke of Wellington their landlord. As a matter of course, the 
Duke’s tenants were extremely well pleased with their lot ; indeed, a 
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more popular man than he, among all classes of his neighbours, it 
^Tould be hard to find ’ 

“ The Duke, besides paying the expense of drainage, used to con 
tribute the greater portion of the expense of ‘ chalking ’ his tenants 
lauds The farm buildings are far superior to auy of those on the 
estates around In this respect, the Duke \ias far superior to the 
neighbouring landowners Wood and thatch gave place, on hia 
estate, to hnck and slate , and from time to time the farm houses 
were rebuilt, or substantially repaired The cottages of his labourers 
are also unusually well built and provided, all bemg done with an 
especial view to health and comfort There were no middlemen on 
the estate, every tenant holding direct from the Duke himself Each 
cottage has a quarter of an acre allotment of garden ground, and for 
both the rental isl« per week, or 12s per year This is a lower 
rent than is paid by the Belgian cottiers they pay frequently a bun 
dred francs per year for worse accommodation Bent on the 
btrathfieldsaj e estate is about IZ an ''cre , to which has been added 7s 
an acre for tithes , and for rates 3< Gd an acre , so that the position 
of the tenants, as tenants, cannot but be good Upon the whole, 
therefore, the halauco of testimony is m favour of tli© Duke as a 
landlord , and much must be allowed for the natural grumbling ot 
people who are never contented, as also for that instinctive 
antagonism, founded on pohticalfeelmg, which almost always pursues 
a well known public character of opinions opposed to those of the 
multitude m his country home It is a gratifying reflection, that 
the Duke of Wellrngton, in this phase of his character, is as worthy 
of our respect as in most aspects of his ci> il life and career 

‘ THE DUKES ESTATE 12T BELGIUM 

“ The Duke of "WeUrngton was also a holder of property in foreign 
coimtries It is, of course, generally known that after the battle of 
Waterloo, in addition to the many honours conferred upon the 
conqueror, the then Bing of the Kethcrlands, William, conferred 
upon the Duke Prince an estate Of this ho retained possession 
during the remamder of his bfe 

“ The Kmg evmced much dehcacy in his choice of the locality of 
this gift It closely borders the scene of the great victor} TIio 
domain consists of about 1200 hectares, detached from tho celebrated 
forest of Soigmes Ihe hectare measures about two acres and a 
third , so that the extent of this property in English measurement 
would be about 2S00 acres — rather more than less 
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“ The domaiu is situated about half way between Gembloux and 
"Waterloo, and is in the midst of a country whore agricultui-al im- 
provement is carried on to a very great extent. The writer had an 
opportunity, not long since, of himself seeing the great activity of the 
landed proprietors, and their anxiety to place their properties in a 
position to compete with the English agricultm-ists, who are to them 
objects of greater fear than even the foreigner used to be to the 
English producer. 

“ The Duke of Wellington was not a man to be behind-hand in any 
measures of improvement. The same spirit that led him to improve 
Strathfieldsaye also led him to do his utmost with his Belgian estate. 
When it fii’st came into his hands, it was covered with more or less 
valuable trees ; but was otherwise unfit for agricultural purposes. 
Its estimated value at that time was about 1,500,000 francs, or nearly 
60,000Z. in English money. 

“ The Duke placed the management of the estate in the hands of 
M. Halley, Hotaii’e Boyal at Wateidoo — a gentleman who has, -with 
the utmost ability and integrity, administered its afiiiirs. His first 
efibrts were directed to clearing the laud of the wood, which was from 
time to time sold, and the proceeds applied to the improvement of the 
property. The next step was thoroughly to di'ain the land, which 
having been done, it was discovered that the soil was of the best 
quality, peculiarly adapted to the culture of grain of all kinds, and 
also of clover, flax, and hemp. By degrees the greater part has been 
brought imder cultivation, with very great success ; so much so, that 
the estate is now valued at double the estimate made in the fii’st 
instance, or about 120,000Z. English money. Hor is this all : the 
gradual improvement of the soil gives reason to hope that the value 
will be stni greater hereafter. Although the Duke of Wellington 
had not here, as at Strathfieldsaye, the merit of having persojially 
superintended these improvements, it was in consequence of his 
liberality and confidence that M. Halley was enabled to bring the 
estate to its present high condition; and the name of the Duke of 
Wellington ranks with the most distinguished of’ the enterprising 
landed proprietors of Belgium. 

“ The Duke held, we believe, the estate voted for him in Spain ; that 
offered in Portugal he declined.” 
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THE JFUNERAI, OP THE DUKE 

Upon mo\mg tlio House of Commons to grant the necessary funds 
for the expenses of the Public Puneral, Mr Benjamin Disraeli, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made the following speech, the only 
one worthy of the occasion dehvered by either House — 

“ Sir, — The House of Commons is called upon to night to fulfil a 
sorrowful, but a noble duty It has to recognise, in the face of the 
country and the civilised world, the loss of the most illustrious of our 
citizens^, and to ofier to tho ashes of the great departed the solemn 
anguish of a bereaved nation The pnnccly personage who has left 
us was horn in an ago more fertile of great events thin any of 
recorded time Of those vast incidents the most conspicuous were 
his own deeds, and these were performed with the smallest means, 
and m defiance of tho greatest obstacles He was therefore not only 
a great man but the greatest man of a great age Amid tho chaos 
and conflagration which attended the end of the last century 
there rose one of those beings wbo seem born to master mankind It 
IS not too much to say that Napoleon combmed tho imperial ardour 
of Alexander with the strategy of Hanmbal The kings of the earth 
fell before bis fiery and subtle genius, and at the head of ■Ul tho 
powers of Europe he denounced destruction to the only land which 
dared to be free Tho Providential superintendence of this 
world seems seldom more manifest than m the dispensation 
which ordained that the French Emperor and ‘Wellesley should bo 
bom in the same year , that in the same year they should have 
embraced the same profession , and that, natives of distant islands, 
they should both have sought their military education m that i2Ius« 
tnous land which each in his turn was destined to subjugate 
During the long struggle for our freedom, our glory, I may say our 
existence, Wellesley fought and won fifteen pitched battles, all of 
the highest class, concluding with one of those crowning nctoncs 
which give a colour and aspect to history During this period 
that can be said of him which can bo said of no other captam 
— that he captured 3000 cannon from tho enemy, and never lost a 
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single gun. The greatness of his exploits was only equalled 
by the difficulties he overcame. He had to encounter at the 
same time a feeble Government, a factious opposition, and a 
distrustful people, scandalous allies, and the most powerful enemy 
in the world. He gained victories with starving troops, and 
carried on sieges ndthout tools ; and as if to complete the fatality 
which in this sense always awaited him, when he had succeeded 
in creating an army worthy of the Eoman legions and of himself, 
this invincible host was broken up on the eve of the gi’eatest 
conjuncture of his life, and he entered the field of Waterloo with raw 
levies and discomfited allies. But the star of .Wellesley never 
paled. He has been called fortunate, for Bortune is a divinity that 
ever favours those who are alike sagacious and intrepid, inventive and 
patient. It was his character that created his career. This alike 
achieved his exploits and guarded him from vicissitudes. It was 

his sublime self-control that regulated his lofty fate. It has 

been the fashion of late years to disparage the military cha- 
racter. Forty years of peace have hardly qualified us to be 
aware how considerable and how complex are the qualities which 
are necessary for the formation of a great general. It is not 
enough to say tliat he must be an engineer, a geographer, learned 
in human natiu’e, adi’oit in managing mankind ; that he must be 
able to perform the highest duties of a Minister of State, and sink 
to the humblest offices of a commissary and a clerk ; but he has to 
display all this knowledge, and he must do all these things, at the 
same time and under extraordinary circumstances. At the same 
moment he. must think of the eve and the morrow — of his flanks 
and of his reserve; he must carry with him ammunition, pro- 
visions, hospitals ; he must calculate at the same time the state of 
the weather and the moral qualities of man ; and aU these elements, 
which are perpetually changing, he must combine amid overwhelming 
cold or overpowering heat ; sometimes- amid famine, often amid the 
thunder of artillery. Behind all this, too, is the ever present image 
of his country, and the dreadful alternative whether that country 
is to receive him with cypress or with laurel. But all these 
conflicting ideas must be driven from the mind of the military leader, 
for he must think — and not only think — he must think with the 
rapidity of lightning, for on a moment more or less depends the fate 
of the flnest combination, and on a moment more or less depends 
glory or shame. Doubtless all this may be done in an ordi- 
nary manner by an ordinary man ; as we see every day of our 
lives ordinary men making successful Ministers of State, successful 
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•speakers, successful autliora But to do all this with genius is 
sublime Doubtless, to thmk deeply and clearlyin the recess of i 
cabinet is a fine intellectual demonstration, but to thmk with equal 
depth and equal clearness amid bullets is the most complete exercise 
of the human faculties Although the mihtarj career of the Duke 
of 'Wellington fills so large a space m history, it was only a com- 
paratively small section of his prolonged and illustrious life Only 
eight years elapsed from Yimiero to "Waterloo, and from the date of 
his first commission to the last cannon shot on the field of battle 
scarcely twenty years can be counted After all his tnumphs 
he was destined for another career, and if not in the prime, 
certainly m the perfection of manhood, he commenced a civil career 
scarcely less emment than those nuhtary achievements which will 
live for ever in history Thnce was be the ambassador of his Sovereign 
to those great historic Congresses that settled the alFairs of Europe , 
tivice was he Secretary of State , twice was be Commander m Chief, 
and once he was Prime Minister of England His labours to his 
country lasted to the end A few months ago be favoured the present 
advisers of the Crown with Ins thoughts on the Burmese war, 
exiiressod in a State paper characterised by all his sagacity and 
experience , and he died the active clncftam of that famous army to 
which he has left the tradition of his glory There was one passage 
m the life of the Duke of WelLngton which should hardly be passed 
unnoticed on such an occasion, and m such a scene as this It is onr 
pride that he was one of ourselves, it is our pride that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley sat upon these benches Tested by the ambition and the 
success of ordmary men, his career here, though brief, was dis 
tingmshed He entered Eoyal councils and held a high Mmistenal 
p ost But hi3 House of Commons success must not be measured by 
his seat at the Pnvy Council and his Insh Secretaryship Ho 
achieved a success here which the greatest Ministers and the mOat 
brilliant orators can never hope to rnal That was a Parliamentary 
success unequalled when he rose m hia seat to receive the thanks of 
Mr Speaker for a glorious victory , or, later still, when ho appeared 
at the bar of this House and received. Sir, from ono of jour pre- 
decessors, m memorahlo language, the thanks of a grateful country 
for accumulated triumphs There is ono consolation winch all 
Eughshmea must feel under this bereavement It is, that they were so 
w ell and so completely acquamted with this great man b>’c\ er did a 
person of such mark In e so long, and so much m the public ej c I 
would bo bound to say that there is not a gentleman in this House 
who has not seen bun , many there are who ha\o conversed with him, 
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some tliere are wlio have touched his hand. Ilis coimteuancc, his 
form, his manner, his voice are impressed on every memory, and sound 
almost in every ear. In the golden saloon, and in the busy market- 
place, he might he alike observed. The rising generation will often 
recall his -words of kindness, and the people foUo^ved him in the streets 
with a lingering gaze of reverent admiration. "VVho indeed, can ever 
forget that classic and venerable head, white with time and radiant 
as it were with glory ? — 

“ Stilichonis aiiex, et cognita fulsit 

Cauitics.” 

To complete all, that we might have a perfect idea of this sovereign 
master of duty in all his manifold offices, he himself gave us a 
collection of administrative and military literatm’e which no age and 
no country can rival; and, fortunate in all things, "Wellesley found 
in his lifetime an historian whose immortal page already ranlvs with 
the classics of that land which Wellesley saved. The Duke of Wel- 
lington left to his countrymen a great legacy — greater even than his 
glory. He left them the contemplation of his character. I not 
say his conduct revived the sense of duty in England. I woidd not 
say that of our country. But that his conduct insphed public life 
with a purer and more masculine tone I cannot doubt. His career 
rebukes restless vanity, and reprimands the irreguhu’ ebullitions’ of a 
morbid egotism. I doubt not that, among all orders of Englishmen, 
from those with the highest responsibilities of our society to those who 
perform the humblest duties — I dare say there is not a man who in 
his toil and his perplexity has not sometimes thought of the Duke, 
and found in his example support and solace. Though he lived so 
much in the hearts and muids of his countrymen — though he 
occupied such eminent posts and fulfilled such august duties — it was 
not till he died that we felt what a place he filled in the feeliags and 
thoughts of the people of England. Hever was the influence of real 
greatness more completely asserted than on his decease. In an age 
whose boast of intellectual equality flatters aU our self-complacencies, 
the world suddenly acknowledged that it had lost the greatest of 
men ; in an age of utility the most industrious and common-sense 
people in the world could find no vent for their woe and no repre- 
seutative for their sorrow but the solemnity of a pageant ; and we — 
we who have met here for such different purposes — to investigate the 
sources of the wealth of nations, to enter into statistical research, and 
to encounter each other in fiscal controversy — we present to the 
world the most sublime and touching spectacle that human circum- 
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stances can well produce — the spectacle of a Senate mourning a 
hero*” The right bon gentleman concluded by moving an address — 
“ Humbly to thank her ISXajesly for having given directions for the 
pubhc interment of the mortal remains of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington m the cathedral church of St Paul, and to assure her 
Majesty of our cordial aid and concurrence in giving to the ceremony 
a fitting degree of solemnity and importance ” 

“ Lord J Hussell hegged, with the permission of the right hon 
gentleman and the House, to second the motion He did not wish 
to add a single word to the eloquent terms m which the right hon 
gentleman had mode hia motion, as he was sure the whole House 
would concur m the assurance ho proposed to convey to the Throne 
“ The motion was then agreed to ” 


APPENDIX, No IX 


THE DUKE AS AN EXAMPLE TO INDIAN OFFICERS 

Hpok the last occasion of the eiammation of the Addiscombo 
cadets, preparatory to the issue of the prizes and the allotment of 
appomtments, Sir James Weir Hogg, the Chairman of the East 
!^dia Directors, addressed the pupils at some length, dwellmg upon 
the character of the Duke of Wellington, and holdmg hun up as an 
example to the future Indian oCGcer He said — 

“The character of that great man has been so frequently, so 
ably drawn, that it would be superfluous m mo to dwell upon its 
excellencies You will find them recorded in history, and reflected 
from every page of bis own perspicuous and unrivalled despatches 
But there is one consideration connected with tho renown of the 
departed hero so cheering to those who oro striving for eminence, 
and so full of promise to those contending with dilBculty, that it 
must ever be regarded m this institution with feelings of mtcuso 
interest Noblo as was his character, tho Duke was himself its 
chief architect It was not so much to nature as to mental disci* 
pline that he was indebted for tho high order — I may say the 
perfection, of his military attainment If ho took up what was 
intricate, it nas with a re<»olution to unravel it, if ho grappled witA 
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difficulty, it was with a detenniuatiou to ovovcoino it. IIo disdained 
to ho supcrhcial. Nothiug short of the oompleto mastery of a subject 
could satisfy the craving of his vigorous mind. Thus victory was 
insured in the study and in the lield. But let me impress upon 
your minds, my young friends, that the illustriovis Buhe never pre- 
sumed to place his chief reliance upon himself, .lie knew that xipon 
the proudest schemes over planned by human wisdom " ojluvit Dougs', 
ct dissipantiir and wo find this eminent man, whoso career had 
been distinguislicd by unbroken success, humbly acknowledging his 
o^vn insufficiency, punctual and devotional in his religious observ- 
ances, and placing his trust for the direction of his conduct on the 
Great Disposer of Bvents. !My object in this brief address has 
been to point out that in the public theatre of this great world the 
c.areer of a distinguished individual is created by his character ; that 
the formation of character is almost entirely dependent upon the 
exertions of the individual ; that the laborious process which it is 
consequently necessary to undergo engenders habits of mind far 
more valuable than those derived from the gifts of natural genius ; 
that the highest llight of human wisdom is but weakness unless 
sustained from on high; and that the noblest minds humbly ascribe 
their successes, not to their own prudence and management, their 
own strength and might, but to the gracious bounty of Providence. 
All these instructive truths are illustrated so powerfully in the life 
of the Duke of "Wellington that I gladly embrace this opportunity 
of pressing upon your attention the character of tho departed hero 
as the most valuable study for tho youth of this institution — for all 
youth, whatever their destination ; but pre-eminently so for those 
preparing for the military profession. Gentlemen, your destmation 
is India, and though the illustrious charaeter to which I have called 
your attention is an example for all, it is peculiarly so for you — not 
because the earliest records of his fame aro associated with that 
country, but because his virtues are precisely those which it is most 
essential that an Indian officer, and especially a young Indian 
officer, should struggle to possess. Tho departed Duke was, if I 
may so express myself, a miracle of order and actmty. Let his 
example preserve you from being seduced by the peculiarities of 
climate to indulge in opposite habits. Always liberal, yet he care- 
fully proportioned his mode of living to his means, and rigidly 
resteicted his expenditure within his income. Let this command 
your most careful attention and imitation, and thus avoid the 
grinding, humiliating pressure of debt. The Duke was temperate 
to the verge of abstemiousness. Imitate him in this vii-tue, 
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tIso, and tlic liealtli and unclouded intellect: wlncli he enjoyed 
\vill be yours Ho was zealous to improve every moment and 
turn it to some valuable purpose In ordinary cncumatances 
jour professional avocations vnll not occupy the whole of 
your tune Devote the leisure you may possess to some useful 
object that may prove beneficial to yourself and to others , and 
to descend to minor points — minor m appearance, but scarcely so in 
reality — remember that the Duke was remarkable for punctuality in 
all matters, great and small Punctuality is essentially a military 
duty , hut, mark me, you will m vam resolve to bo punctual in matters 
of moment if you are not equally resolute to be punctual m the 
ordinary engagements and transactions of life Keep ever before you, 
and attempt to imitate, the great model I have so imperfectly endea- 
voured to pourtray, and you may at least approximate that perfection 
of the military character which the departed hero so strikingly 
exhibited Gentlemen, I have now only to recommend to you who 
remain here continued assiduity — to those about to depart perseve- 
rance m the good course here begun — and to you all I fervently wish 
that success which I hope and behove you will endeavourto deserve " 


APPENDIX, No X 

OPINIONS OF FOREIGNERS REGARDING THE BRITISH 
ARjrr 

The following is from the pen of the Berhn correspondent of the 
“ Mornmg Chronicle ” Interesting m itself, the opinions which it 
maintarns, so accordant with those of the late Duke, are dcsemng of 
the closest attention Something has already been done towards the 
increase of the artillery, but more remains to be accomplished — 
“The distinguislied and expenenced continental officers who 
recently attended at the mournful ceremony of the funeral of the 
Duke of ‘Wellington, on the 18th of November, have, it is said hero 
(Berlin), expressed themselves m terms of unqualified satisfaction at 
the courteous and hospitable reception they have met with from her 
Majesty and all classes and persons m the Bntish capital Ther 
have also spoken, according to the samo reports, in terms of unre- 
stricted praise of the fine appearance and perfect di‘<ciplino of our 
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brave soldiers, and of tlie grandeur of our arsenals and inilitaiy estab- 
lishments. They have at the same time been struck witb the 
exiguity and inadequacy of the British field artillery, not only as 
regards its amount, when compared with the field artillery of conti- 
nental states, but as regards its proportion to British battalions and 
squadrons, according to the requirements of modern warfare. 
ISTothing, say these officers, can be more expert than the practice and 
drill, more perfect than the appearance of the stalwart men, more 
splendid than the horses, or more 'efficient than the materiel and 
equipment of our small ai-i’ay of field batteries ; but they add, that in 
days when the fate of battles, and thence of campaigns, is made 
dependent in a great measure upon masses of guns and power of 
calibre, it is a matter of astonishment and regret that England, with 
all her vast resources and enormous outlay for her Ordnance depart- 
ment, should be unable to show more field guns ready for service than 
are regarded as essential for the peace establishment of continental 
states of the third or fom-th class. 

“ It is not a question with them, and ought not to be with us, 
whether the Eussian, Prussian, Erench, Austrian, Bavarian, and even 
the Sardinian and Neapolitan armies are furnished with a super- 
abundance of field guns — that is, with guns in the minimum propor- 
tion of about 1 to each 300 bayonets and sabres. The point alone to 
be considered is, that such is the average amount with continental 
armies, whilst an English general, having a division of 6000 men 
under his orders, may think himself fortunate — as was the case in 
the Peninsular war up to a late period — if he has one brigade of six 
guns at his disposal, or 1 gun per 1000 men. 

“Ask M. Kossuth what was the first thought and care of the 
Hungarian war department, on commencing the revolutionary war. 
He will reply, ‘ To .establish a formidable field artiUery, and fo bring 
as many guns, _ and those of as heavy calibre as possible, into the 
field and further, that ‘ in many instances, as occurred at the com- 
mencement of G-orgey’s admirable retreat horn "Waitzen upon 
Comorn, and thence to the north-east, the brunt of the battle fell 
upon the artillery.’ Ask General Willisen what was tlae main study 
of his head-quarters during the Holstein rebellion. He will teU you 
the same story; and further, that notwithstanding the limited 
resom’ces of the revolutionary provinces, he would have been enabled 
to bring upwards of 104 field pieces into the liue of battle, had the 
detestable design of the rebel government to provoke another pitched 
battle, Goute qid coiite, been carried into efi’ect. Turn to Sardinia’s 
last campaign against the gallant Eadetzky, and similar attention to 
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tils indispensable point ■n’lll be sboini, not only as regarded equality 
in number of guns, but m that of calibre 

“ Ask the brave survivors of the Peninsular artillery whether they 
deemed it advantageous to the fate of battle, and to the honour of 
their country, or even fair upon themselves, or upon their comrades 
of other arms, that they should be almost invariably exposed to the 
fire of enemies’ guns not only greatly superior in number hut m 
cahbre — that is, exposed to meet the fire of from eight to sixteen 
Prench eight pounders (equal to our nines), with batteries of six 
guns, and these, with rare exceptions, six-pounders So that they 
had to struggle, not only agamst superiority of number, hut supe* 
riority of range Close fighting may neutrabse the latter inequahty, 
but it increases the detriment of the first Brave hves must then 
pay the penalty , and enormous exqienses, far exceeding the outlay of 
a few more guns, must he thus entailed on the country from the loss 
of ‘ made ’ soldiers 

“ Look to the Prussian army, where every branch of the service is 
conducted with a degree of economy the more remarkable when 
results are considered, and you will find that each oi its nine corjps 
d armee, includmg the Corps of Guards, is provided with fifteen field 
batteries of eight guns each, two of which battene? are bor&o Con* 
sequently, as each corps averages 32,000 men of all arms on the full 
establishment, tbe proportion is 120 field guns for each corps, and 1 gun 
for each 250 effective bayonets and sabres, or a total of lOSO field 
pieces for the 300,000 men compnsmg the nine corps Of these, 
one-balf, that is, 135 demubattencs, or 510 field pieces, are fully 
horsed and equipped at this moment on the peace estabhsbment, 
although the number of bayonets, sabres, and men of all arms actually 
in the ranks does not exceed 130,000 Matters are so arranged, 
also, that the ineffective demi batteries require nothing hut the 
reserve men bemg called in, new horses to be purchased, and prac- 
tised horses of each battery to be distnbuted among the whole, to 
complete the numbers to their full and powerful war amount 
England expects her generals to conquer, and her generals rarely 
disappomt her , but it is a flagrant courting of sanguinary sacnfices, 
and of nsk of defeat, as well as a deplorable act of Cilse economy, to 
deprive our generals of that full amount of guns which great and 
petty goiemments, as well as revolutionary provmccs, consider to bo 
the 3ine qud non of confidence and success 

“ Continental mihtary organisers, without exception, almoat, con- 
sider eight guns (two of them howitzers) to bo tbo most economical 
and efficient mode of composmg field batteries, indeed, Eussiau 
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battei'les consist of ten guns. We adhere, in England, to the system 
of six guns. Now, what is tlie result ? — that whilst each continental 
demi-hattciy has its honitzor, one of our demi-hatteries has, whilst 
the other has not, this important adjunct. If aU great mditaiy 
nations, including Erance, are agreed upon the elTicaciousness of the 
larger cypher, why should wo obstinately adhere to the lesser ? ” 


iVPPENDIX, No. XI. 

« 

THE DUKE IN THE ESTIilATION OP A PEENCH WEITEE. 

From the “Assemhlce Nationalc.” 

G-bext men disappear, and every day witnesses the fall of the last 
illustrious personages who have been on the stage since the com- 
mencement of the present century. Ey the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, M. de Metternich is the sole survivor of the political 
celebrities who remodelled tlie map of Eui’ope at the Congress of 
Yienna. We have akeady spoken of the Duke of Wellington, and 
have retraced the principal circumstances of liis glorious career. If 
we now return to this subject, it is to protest against the bad taste 
of some journals, who, in order to flatter the cause which now 
triumphs, draw compai'isons between the Duke of Wellington and 
Napoleon Donaparte. We know nothing more odious than the 
judgments passed on illustrious contemporaries in, the point of view 
of a narrow and imjust patriotism. This low rhetoiic is of a nature 
to degrade us in the eyes of foreigners, who read our journals, and 
who take them for the expression of pubhc opinion. Every great 
nation, we know, is animated with a national sphit, which has its 
inevitable prejudices. Erance and England will never agree on the 
manner of judging Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. Is it, 
therefore, impossible, by rising above those passions of chcumstance, 
to arrive at the truth with regard to these two illustrious rivals ? 
The year 1769 witnessed several glorious bhths ; but certainly there 
was nothing more remarkable in that year than the simultaneous 
appearance on the stage of the world of the two men who were to 
meet at Waterloo. It appears that Providence proposed to balance 
one by the other — to oppose to a great genius one of a quite contrary 
character — and to bring in contact qualities and gifts of the most 
dissimilar kind. The principal characteristics of the genius of 

VOL. II. -BE 
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Xapoleou Trere a prodigious and insatiable imagination, aspiring to 
the impossible — the most vast and fleiiblo faculties, but also a smgular 
mobility of ideas and impressions A solid judgment, a cool reason, 
a wonderful justness of perception, both on the field of battle and m 
the cabinet , the most penetrating good sense, amountmg to a power 
which became genius , a perBeverance which nothing could tire or 
turn aside , and the most imsbakeable firmness m great dangers — ■ 
such are some of the points which give the Duke of "WeHnigton such 
a prominent figure m the history of the nineteenth century It was 
at a giant’s pace that Napoleon ran through a career which was to 
lead him for a moment to the bead of human beings By the rapidity 
of his ascension he dazded the world, and everythmg with him took 
the character of a magic improvisation His nval^ on the contrary, 
rose by patient and modest slowness, by courageous reflection He 
never drew back, however, he aiwa}8 went forward, and his glory 
followed a progression which escaped all reverses To speak warmly 
to the imagination of men, to fascinate them, to excite their enthu- 
siasm, and to labour by every means to mspiro them with an 
admiration, mingled with a Iittlo terror, was the constant study of 
Napoleon, who was far from disdaining artifice to effect his purpose 
The Duke of ‘ir’elhngton never thought but of speaking to the 
reason, he was never seen to do anytbmg in a theatrical manner 
Duty was the only rule winch he admitted, and which he imposed on 
others He had a horror of charlatanism and falsehood Ho never 
sought to excite his soldiers, but sometimes he reminded them that 
they had to shed their blood because it was their duty No astonish- 
ment will therefore be felt at the diflereace w the eloquence and tlio 
style of the two generals In the proclamations of Napoleon, par- 
ticularly m those of the campaigns of Italy, is to be found a powerful 
orator, who, m the manner of the ancients, engraves great images on 
tlie minds of those to whom ho addresses himself TJie orders of tlie 
day, the despatches, and the reports of the Duke of 'W’tllmgton were 
written with a cold and austere simphcity Nothing is gnen for 
effect — everything is positive and true 

The Binperor Napoleon and the Duko of "Wellrngtonwerc not only 
great captains, they have also been both called on to play great 
jiolitical parts History will perhaps decide that, m Bouajiarte, tho 
organiser was equal to tho conqueror It must not, howcicr, bo 
forgotten that the possession and the uso of tho sovereign power 
smoothed down many obstacles "With despotism great things are 
otteii easy It was m a freo country that during thirtj seven years, 
tiom 1815 to 1852, tho Duke of WeUington enjoyed an. unequalled 
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influence and authority. Placed by liis birth, and nioi’C particulai’ly 
by his glory, at the head of the English aristocracy, ho belonged, 
truly speaking, to no party. It may be said that, in the bosom of 
the constitutional liberty of his country, the Duke of 'Wellington 
exercised a kind of moral dictatorship. The personal force nduch ho 
was able to give or to withhold from the Government was immense. 
Although naturally Conservative by his principles and the nature of 
his genius, the Duke of Wellington did not, however, hesitate to 
propose to the Cro^vn and to the Parliament the emancipation of the 
Catholics. In his eyes that reform was politic, just, and nccessaiy. 
But his opinion was very difterent ndth regard to Parliamentary 
Deform, which appeared to him to change the political constitution 
of old England, and to threaten her with serious dangers. Was ho 
mistaken ? The future alone can decide. We only now witness the 
first consequences of Parliamentary Deform, and twenty years have 
scarcely passed since the Duke of Wellington opposed it in the 
House of Lords. We must wait for a longer trial ; remarking, how> 
ever, that the sjnuptoms already seen are far from impeaeliiug the 
foresight of the illustrious statesman. If at any future period England 
should find herself exposed to any groat danger, either at home or 
abroad, her ideas would certainly revert to the man who for sixty 
years served and defended her. She will appreciate still more that 
wise, firm, and sober genius, w'ho never allowed himself either to bo 
intimidated or to be excited, and whose moderation was rewarded by 
such a fine destiny. The end and fall of the Emperor Hapoleon are 
the last point of contrast which we pointed out at the outset. The 
Emperor fell, the scaffolding crumbled away, and he who raised it 
with heroic temerity only survived his irreparable shipwreck for a 
few years in exile. His fortunate rival, after a day by which the 
face of Europe was changed, saw open before him another career, 
which procured for him a new glory between peace and liberty, and 
which has only just finished in the midst of the unanimous regret 
and the gratitude of a great country. Is not such a lesson a striking 
proof of the final ascendancy of reason and of good sense over aD 
the boldness and the flights of imagination and of genius ? The 
contrast of these two destinies, and these two great historical figures, 
has appeared to us too instructive not to be rapidly sketched ; and, 
in drawing the comparison, we have set passion aside, and have only 
sought for truth. 
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A CLEEGYaiANS ESTDfATE OF THE DtTKES CHAEACTEK 

“ With an intellect unimpaired, tranquilly and silently tlie Dulv© 
bade adieu to all earthly scenes, and changed immortal fame for a 
grander immortality in store Like David, he died m a good old age, 
full of days, riches, and honour 

“ Yes, my brethren, tho greatest military chief that ever reflected 
lustre upon the annals of England is gone He who scarce ever 
advanced, but to be victonous — ^never retreated but to eebpse tbo 
glory of his advance — who never exhibited the arrogance of the 
conqueror, but rigidly observed the Ians of justice and modoration— 
whose campaigns were sullied by no unnecessary cruelties— u hose 
tnumphs were followed by no curses — whose laurels were entivined 
with amaranth of righteousness— whose star was all lustrous, and 
never paled — whose nimo alone is an impensbable monument — is 
departed from us He who, to use tho language of an emmont and 
rival statesman, after having taken the sword which gamed mdo* 
pendence to Europe, rallied the nations around him and saved all by 
his example , he who showed the same moderation m peace, as Iio 
had shown greatness m war, and devoted tho remamder of his life to 
the cause of the mtemal and external peace of the country which ho 
had so faithfully served , he who had. equal authority with tho 
Sovereign and with the Senate of which he was a member, and 
earned on the semees of one of the most important departments of 
tho State, with unexampled regularity and success, even to tho last 
moments of his life , he whose devotion to his countiy was sincere 
and unceasmg — ^who on every occasion acted with honest and upright 
determination for the benefit of that country — whose demoted lojalty 
made him ever anxious to serve the crown, but never mduced Imu to 
conceal from bis Sovereign that which ho believed to bo tho truth , bo, 
whose temperance enabled him at all times to giro hia whole mmd 
and his faculties to the services which ho was called upon to perfono , 
he, whoso dominant passion was love to his Queen and countr), 
whose guiding star was truth and duty, which only led him through 
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tlie patli of lioiioui' ; tliis miglity iiiau, tins illustrious chief, this 
veritable hero has foUen before one stronger than be, and bis body 
is now mingling with tlie dust, wliilst bis spirit bas flown to tbo 
God wbo gave it. 

“Here we might perhaps, leave the subject, but the minister of 
the Gospel would fail in the most important part of bis duty were be 
to satisfy himself with tbo task of the biographer, and not to con- 
sider the life and death of this illustrious man as well in relation to 
bis o\vn eternal well-being, as in tlie eflect it ought to produce on tbo 
minds of all wbo survive him. "We have seen that all bis riches, all 
bis bonoui’S, all bis glory, eoidd not spare him from the common lot 
of man — and all our tears, all our wishes, all our prayers can now avail 
him nothing — and bow distressing, bow heartrending would it be, if 
we could for a moment fear that be Avbo bad gained all other riches, bad 
lost the pearl of greatest price — that be wbo bad saved and delivered 
so many in this world, was himself not saved in another — tliat he wbo 
bad so faithfully served bis earthly Sovereign bad neglected liis 
heavenly One — and that be wbo bad obtained the brightest coronet 
below, had failed to obtain the cro'wn of glory above. 

“ These fears, however, my Mends, I ti’ust we need not indulge ; 
on the contrary, there is every reason to hope and believe that be 
bad made bis peace with bis Maker, and that be wbo so carefully 
fulfilled all bis temporal duties bad not neglected the all-important 
realities of eternity. It bas caused feeling of greater delight than 
the rehearsal of all bis victories, to be informed tliat those wbo knew 
him best speak of bis regular, consistent, and unceasing piety — of his 
unostentatious but abounding charity, and Jell us that be consecrated 
each day to God ; that at the early service in the Chapel Hoyal, bo 
(wbo was no hypocrite, never did anything for a mere pretence, wbo 
scorned the very idea of deceit) was regularly, almost alone, con- 
fessing bis sins, acknowledging bis guilt, and entreating mercy in the 
beautiful words of our own evangelical Liturgy, not for bis own 
merits, but for the merits of that Saviour wbo bled and died for him. 
It is not then because of the height of bis position — tbo magna- 
nimity of bis character — the temperance of bis habits — the merciful- 
ness of bis disposition — the singleness and purity of bis purpose-— 
the obedience to what bis conscience told him to be light — 
bis unhesitating and inviolable truth — or on bis devotion to 
bis country, that we place our hopes of bis eternal salvation, but 
because we believe that - he knew these were only valuable as proofs 
of his faith — ab of which be cast at the feet of his Saviour — and that 
be placed all bis hopes of futme glory in the sacrifice of the beloved 
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Soa of God, who descended from liearen to fanng Ins people fo Lis 
Tather’a right hand, and died the accursed death of the cross, that 
they might live for ever 

“ But whilst we are grateful to Almighty God for having raised 
up in the hour of our countiy’a need one qualified to meet the 
emergency, and to defend it from the dangers with winch it was 
surrounded, — whilst we sorrow not as men without hope for him 
whom we trust to have departed m the Lord — let us not forget, 
that the good conduct of great men is an example for the rest of 
mankind, and that most important lessons are taught not only to 
the noble and the great, but even the humblest among us, by the life 
and death of the departed hero ” — Sermon on the “Might and 
Majesty of Death," suggested by the death of the Duhe of Wellington 
by the Deo J A Dmeiton,D D 


APPENDIX, No Xni 


THE ANCESTORS OF THE DUKE OF ‘WELLINGTON 

At a late meeting of the Archajological Society of Kilkenny, 
a paper was read shon-ing the nature and csteut of the ancestral 
connexion of the Duke of Wellington The civility w hich suggested 
the transmission of the document to the author of this hiognpliy, 
fully j ustifies the repubhcation of the paper in these pages, irrespective 
of the intrinsic interest of the subject — 

“THE CaWLElS OP KIIAE2^^Y 

“ An attempt to trace the lustory of the family of tho Cowlej s of 
Kilkenny would at aoy time suitably occupy tho attention of the 
local Archajological Society, but owing to tho circumstance that of 
that family, the great Duke of Wellmgton — so lately deceased, and 
for whose obseqmes the Bntish nation now makes such splendid 
preparation — was the Imcal descendant and most distinguished 
representative, perhaps a more general interest may bo expected for 
tho subject 

“ In Archdall’s edition of ‘Lodge’s Peerage,’ published m 1760, 
when the Duke of WeUington was twenty j ears of ago, the pedigreti 
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of his father, thoEarl of j\rorningi;on, commoiiecswith this statcnioiit: 
— ‘ The family of Cowley, Cooley, or as it is now written, Colley, 
derives its origin from the county of Eutland, whence they removed 
into Ireland in tho reign of King Henry YlH., in whose twenty- 
second year his Majesty granted to AYalter and Kobert Cowley, of 
Kilkenny, gentlomeu, during their respective lives, the oHice of Clerk 
of tho Crown in Chancery.’ This assertion is altogether incorrect ; 
the date of tho grant ot the clerkship of tho Crown instead of the 
twenty-second should be the twenty-sixth year of Henry VII 1. ; * and 
not only do we find some of the members of the Government in the 
reign of Henry ^'^III. writing of Walter Cowley as an Irishman, ami 
a worthy example to the other natives, but we have evidence that tho 
family was in Ireland, and it would seem that they were settled in 
Kilkenny also, at least a century before tho alleged period of their 
removal from Ilutlandshiro. A list of tho corporate ollicers of Kil- 
kenny contained m a book formerly preserved amongst the municipal 
archives, but now in tho possession of Sir AV'illiam Betham, Ulster 
King of .-\jans, states that '\\'’alter Cowley was one of the two port- 
rieves (an otllce resembling that of the more modern shcrltls), of 
Kilkenny, in tho year 1-107. Tho record referred to was compiled 
from the doenmouts in the possession of the corporation, by Alder- 
man iliehard Connell, in the year 1G93 ; and it is proper I should 
state that, having consulted tho ‘ Liber Primus,’ or most early of the 
city books, now in the custody of tho town-clerk, I find tho following 
entry under tho date of Olh Henry IV. (1107), from which the 
accuracy of Connell’s list maybe questioned; — ‘ Waltcrus Cowylfy 
fuit prepositus infra muros Ivilkenuie tempore estatis.’ Tho name, 
"Waltei-, it •will be found, occurs frequently amongst the Cowleys of 
Kilkenny, but whether the Portrieve of 1107 was one of that family, 
notwithstauding the statement of Alderman Connell, who seems to 
have been an antiquary and herald of no mean abdities or research, 
I think cannot be positively asserted. However, as Hemy VIII. did 
not ascend the throne till 1509, sufficient evidence can be adduced 
to show that, dm’ing the previous century, the Cowleys were in this 
country. In 1425, John Cowle was appointed, by an order dated at 
Drogheda on the 11th. of May, a commission to take up provisions 
for the use of James Butler, Earl of Ormonde, and his army (Eot. 
Pat., 3 Henry IV., m. 114). In 1496, John Cowley was granted the 
office of Gauger of Heland dinmg the royal pleasm-e - (Pot. Pat., 11 

I The Liber Jlunerum quotes the patent as being dated January 11th, 1535. 

- The family seems to have been conneoted with the Excise from a very early period. On 
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Henry VH, m2) Li 1505, Bobcrfc Cowley was appointed 
Customer of the Port of Dublin (Rot Mem , 20 Heniy YII) , and 
as it appears he still filled that office in 1520 (Rot Mem , 11, 12 
Henry VIII , m 6), this would appear to be the same Robert 
Cowley of Kilkenny, who was appointed one of the Clerks of the 
Crown in Chancery, as referred to by Lodge, and who was the first 
member of his fam dy that made a figure m the pohtics of the times, 
and rose to any station ofimportancem the State 
“ Prom the statement of Lodge, that this family was descended 
from ‘AValter and Robert Cowley, of Kilkenny, gentlemen,’ the 
natural inference would be that IV^alter, as being first*named, was 
the elder of the two , but such wasj not the case Robert was his 
father, and he is given the prior place in the grants of the various 
pubhc offices which they held conjointly This Robert Cowley being a 
lawyer of much professional skill and ability, resident m Kilkenny, 
was selected by Piers, Earl of Ormonde, as his leg'll adviser and 
agent, and having brought up his son Walter to the law also, they 
both enjoyed the confidence and profited by the weighty pohticil 
influence of the Ormonde family, through means of uhich they Mere 
gradually advanced from minor situations to important pubhc offices 
On the 11th of Janu.'uy, 1535 they were created joint Clerks of tLo 
Crown in Chancery, as already mentioned In 1535, they were also 
conjointly appointed customers, collectors, and receivers of the Cus- 
toms of the city and port of Dublin, for their lives, at a fee of 10? 
per annum The same year Walter was granted the same office for 
the port of Drogheda, at a like fee In 1537, September 7th, Walter 
was elevated to the dignity of Pnncipal bobcitor, as it is now termed 
Sohcitor General of Ireland, with a fee of 10? Irish On the lOtli 
of January, 1538, Robert was created Master of the Rolls , ou the 
Vth of ISiIay, 1540, he was made a commmsioner for aeUing tho lands 
of the dissolved abbeys, and on the 30th September in that jear, one 
of the keepers of the peace within the county of Meath, with power 
to enforce the observation of the statutes of Dublin and Kilkenny 
“ Prom the * State Papers,’ containing tho Insh correspondence 
during the reign of King Henry VIII , published by the English 
Record Commission, we are enabled to glean information sufficient 
to show that the legal and political abilities of Robert and Walter 
Cowley Were largely employed by the Irish Government and tho 
principal English statesmen of tho period In 1520, mo haio the 


tic Sth of Jolj- ISSJ tic King- granted to Xluuaac CeUey tie ofBcc of jauffr of irinf» in 
£ngUikd, Ireland sndMalce (Mot. Tat., ‘*0 Edvard 111 m. 83 ) 
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first notice of Eobert being in England on tbe business of the State ; 
and the Lord-Deputy, .Surrey, in -writing to Cardinal "Wolsey, on tbe 
6tb of September in that year, to inform him that tbe Earl of 
Kildare, then in London -under arrest for bigb treason, bad sent over 
tbe Abbot of Monaster Evyn and ‘William Delabide, as emissaries to 
stir [_tbe O’ Carrolls to revolt, mentions — ‘ and tbe said Abbot and 
Delabide came botb together out of England, and my servaunt 
Cowley, in oon ship, sixteen days afore Ester.’ In 1524, -we bave 
Eobert Cowley again in London aiding tbe Lord James Eutler in 
tbe carrying out of some delicate political manoeuvres for tbe Earl of 
Ormonde, whose enemies, tbe Geraldines, tbe Lord-Deputy was then 
inclined to favour ; and the Earl writes to bis son informing him of 
tbe various representations which be wishes to be made to tbe King 
and Wolsey, which ‘ my trusty servaunt, Eobert Couly, shall penn 
and endite. ***** any wise, slepe not on this matier, 
and if ye do, the most losses and trouble wiUbe yours, in tyme 
commying. Immediat upon tbe receipt hereof, sende for Eobert 
Cordy, and cause bym to secbe (seek) remedies for tbe same.’ Tbe 
Cowleys were, as in duty bound, staunch adherents of their patrons, 
tbe Ormonde family, in all tbe "vicissitudes of their feud, then at its 
height, with tbe House of Kildare. In a long list of charges, which 
tbe Earl of Kildare preferred through Lord Leonard Grey, to tbe 
King, against tbe Earl of Ormonde, in 1525; one is — ‘ Item, be bath 
used to sende over see, unto oon Eobei't Couly, by wbome diverse 
untrotbes bave been proved, to indite complaintes, at bis o-wne pleasure 
or discression, against the said Erie of Kildare ; having -with bym a 
signet of the said Erie of Ormondes, to seal tbe same.’ In 1528, we 
bave Eobert Cowley corresponding with. Cardinal Wolsey, giving 
him private information as to tbe doings of tbe various Irish Govern- 
ment officers ; be is very free in offering suggestions as to tbe 
arrangements of tbe Lord-Deputy and bis adherents, which be con- 
siders ought to be interfered "with, but his partizansbip for tbe 
Ormonde family is evident throughout, and be loses no opportunity 
of putting in such recommendations for bis patrons as tbe following : 
— Pleas it your Grace to be advertised, that where my Lord of 
Ossory, and bis son, according to tbeire bounden duetis, attende 
your gracious pleasure and deliberacion concernyng tbe affayres of 
Irland others ryne in at tbe wyndow tbe next wey, making immediat 
pursuytis to tbe Kinges Hlgbnes, where they obteyne all tbeire 
desiris -without any stopp or stay, by means of Anthony Knevet, and 
others ; wberof wol ensue tbe destruccion of Irland, without your 
gracious spedy redress.’ After tbe disgrace and downfall of Wolsey, 
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both Eobert and Walter Cowley kept up a constant correspondence 
with Cromwell, the Chief Munster of the Crown, and Sir Thomas 
"Wryothesley, the King’s secretary, reporting upon the condition of 
Ireland, and the measures of the GnTernment, but always having a 
favourable word to say for the Earl of Ormonde AVe have frequent 
propositions sent over under tho title of ‘ Devices of Eobert Cowley, 
for the furtherance of the Khnges Majcstes affayres m his Graces 
land of Irland , ’ he enters with alacrity into tho views of Cromwell 
respecting the suppression of monastic houses, and seeks to hasten 
in every way the issuing of the order for dissolving the Irish abbeys 
— a matter m which he was largely interested, not alone as bemg 
appointed a Commissioner for settmg the lands of the religious 
houses to tenants under the Crowu, but inasmuch as he procured 
the farming of the manor of Holmpatrick for himself, which he held 
at 12Z 5« 4.d per annum ‘ He subscribes his letter — ‘Your Lord- 
ships moost bouuden Bodisman, Eobert Cowley , ’ the superscnption 
is — ‘ To my Lord Pryvee Seales Honourable Lordship ’ On tho 
10th August, 1633, Thomas AU.in writes to Cowley, informing him 
of the death of ‘ tho Lord of Tryrolettisou, lato the Kingw Chan- 
celour,’ mentioning that his own brother, John Allen, then Master 
of the Eolls, espects to succeed to the oUce, adding — ‘Master 
Cowley, if the Kingis plesur sbalbe to ossigne and make him 
Chauncelour, I know right well ye sbalbe Master of tlio Holies, 
bemg worthiest thereof m this laud Both ho and I, oufaynedlie, 
sbalbe as glad of your preferrement thereto, as any too lyving ’ The 
letter is addressed — ‘ To my wurslupful friendo and good Master, 
Master Eobert Cowley ’ We have seen already that Allan’s antici- 
pations were fulfilled , and soon after we have Eobert Cow ley signing 
his name to the correspondence of the Irish Government, as one of 
the Privy Council 

“ In the mean time Walter Cowley was pushing himself forward 
m Ireland, although his attachment to tho Ormonde interest caused 
him to be no favourite witb tho Lord Deputy, Leonard Grey, who, 


> Cowley, however, appears to have been s mor« cooscicnUou# courtier Ihaa most of tho.^ 
who fanned the Abbey lauds from the Crown We find him writing thus to CromweU on 

I^y Day, 1559 Sir, wc bee »o corctoue utuciabiy to have w many farmcis every of u*, 

for our singular profittes, that we have exurped and put awaye tho men of warre that sbulJ 
defend tho counttcy , and sJI is like to go to wrack, except an order be takyn the rather as to 
have n survey, whatc I and ev ery Other hate in fee* and farmes and every oon that have luch 
fees and ferrocs to be taxed to Omde a cert^ne niunbre of hable men, to serve the bing and 
to defend the countrey, uppon great payns Iclt every of us beore his burden of 

sowemes with swctcncs, and not to ca*t all the burden in the hinges charge, to enryche 
our sUvU. > 
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assund friende, Eobert Cowley at London,' and after Ins father’s 
death, when he himself became Earl of Ormonde, m writing to the 
King’s Secretary on the 21sfc of October, 1539, he speaks of ‘my 
fnende Waltier Cowley ’ Their devotion to the interests of the 
Butler family, however, was ultimately the cause of a temporary but 
serious reverse of fortune to the Cowleys Earl James, though he 
wedded the daughter of the Earl of Desmonde, was as implacable an 
enemy of the Geraldines as was his father, Earl Pierce, who had 
married the sister of the Earl of Kildare , and Sir Anthony St Leger, 
who succeeded to the government of Ireland after the disgrace and 
execution of Lord Leonard Grey, having pursued the pohcy of his 
predecessor with respect to patronising the Earl of Desmonde, 
Eoberfc Cowley so warmly joined the Earl of Ormonde m opposing 
the views of the Lord-Deputy and thwarting his plans, that an open 
rupture ensued Cowley, without asking for licence to absent him- 
self from his official duties m Ireland, repaired clandestmcly to 
London, with the view of prejudicing tho Court against St Leger, by 
Ins report of transactions in Dublin, and he wrote a letter to the 
King in which, amongst other matters, he charged the Lord Deputy 
with, having said that ‘ Henry VII , at his first entering into Eng- 
land, had but a very slender title to the crown till he mamed Queen 
Elizabeth ’ The members of the Irish Priry Council, however, sent 
over a counter report, m which the blame was thrown on Cowloy 
himself, and the result was, that on the Gth of October, 15'12, the 
Council of England committed him to the Fleet prison, havmg pre- 
viously dismissed him from his office , and we have the King thus 
addressing a letter on the subject to tho Lord Deputy and Council 
of Ireland — 

“‘And whereas ifc appeareth unto o'*, that Eobert Cowley, lato 
Maisttr of the Kolles there, at his late repayr hither, departed out of 
that our realm without the lycence of you, our Deputye, having no 
cause or matyr to enforce tho same, but such as he might hare com- 
mytted to wntmg, and signified at leisure, for that it plainly appeareth 
the same was voyd of all malice, and of no sucho importance is bis 
malicious appetite desired, albeit it shalbo well doon for all men, 
and especially for them whicho be ui auctontio to frame their 
communications uppon suche malycr, as mmistne noon occasion to 
captious persona to judge othcrwiso in them then tbeyo mcane, 
entende, and purpose , and also it appeareth that tho said Cowley is 
a man seditious, and full of contention and disobedyeuce, which is to 
bo abhorred in any man, but chiefly m a counsailor "Wo Iiai e, there- 
fore, discharged him of his rome and office of Maistcr of the Holies 
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there, and Ve conferre and yeve the same to you, Sii’ Thomas Cusake, 
not doubting but you wool, both therein, and in all other our affayi’es 
there, serve us according to your dieuty, and our expectacion.’ 

“ The answer of St. Leger to the above royal dispatch is curious, 
not only as showing the nature of the quarrel with Cowley, hut as 
giving us a glimpse of the policy upon which the government of 
Ireland was conducted at the time, being upon the principle of divide 
et impera : — 

“ ‘ It may also please your Majestie, that there bathe bene to me 
reported that the saide Mr. Cowley, late Maister of your Eolles here, 
shoulde article ageinste me, that I wente aboute to erecte a newe 
Greraldyne bande, menyng the same by the Erie of Desmonde ; the 
trouthe is, I labomred moost effectuallie to bring him to your parfaicte 
obedience, to my grete parill and charge ; and this, gracious Lord, was 
the onlie cause. I sawe that, now the Erie of Kildare was gone, ther 
was no subjecte of your Majesties here mete nor liable to way with the 
Brie of Ormonde ; who bathe, of your Majesties gifte, and of his owne 
inherytance and rule, gevin him by your Majestie, not onlie fifty or 
sixty myles in lengthe, but also many of the chiefe holdes of the 
frontiers of Irishmen ; so that if he, or any of his heires, shoulde 
swarve from their dewtie of allegiance (whiche I think verilie that he 
will never do), it wolde be more harde to dante him or theim, then it 
was the saide Erie of Kildare, who had alwayes the saide Erie of 
Ormonde in his toppe, when he wolde or was like to attempte any 
such thiuge. Therefore I thought it good to have a Bowlande for an 
Olyver ; for having the saide Erie of Desmond your Highness assured 
subjecte, it will kepe theim both in staye. * * ’> * This, as my 

bounden dewtie, which is to allure al men to your Majesties obe- 
■ dyence, was the cause why I labored the saide Erie to the same, and 
no zeele that I have either to Geraldyne or Butler, otherwise than 
may sarve to the sarvice of your Majestie, in which I love them 
bothe. ’<■•*** And where, also, it bathe bene reported here 
that such articles as I, with other your Counsell, sente over ageyne 
the saide Cowley, late Maister of your EoUes here, should be con- 
ceived ageinste him more of malice, then of matier of trouthe ; upon 
the faithe and alleigeance I here to your Majestie, for my parte 
having the examination thereof in presence of your Counsel!, I 
examyned the same as indifferentlie as I would have done if the same 
Cowley had bene my father ; and onlie certified the trouthe, as the 
witnesses deposed upon their othes.’ 

“ Eobert Cowley was detained in the Eleet prison, on the charge 
of treasonable practices, till the 21st of July in the following year, 
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when he was liberated on gi^mgsecunty not to go to Ireland without 
leare Prom this penod we have no mention of his name in any 
public document, and as he must have been a very old man at the 
time, it may be safely presumed that he did not long outhve his 
impnsonment and disgrace Three years later, however, we have the 
old quarrel waged more fiercely than ever between the Earl of 
Ormonde and the Lord-Deputy, and we find "Walter Cowley, who 
still remained Solicitor General and Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, 
taking a prominent part m the embroilment, as a partizan of the 
Earl The Lord Chancellor, Allen, was also at variance with St 
Leger, and appears, accordmg to the view of the editors of the ‘ State 
Papers,’ to have used Cowley as a tool to give him annoyance ' In 
Eebruary, 164G, Robert St Leger, the Deputy’s brother, mtercepted 
and opened certain letters written by the Earl of Ormonde, to the 
King, and the Earl having mdignantly denounced this act, St Leger 
required the Council to investigate the case, andallow him to defend 
himself Lord Ormonde aud Walter Cowley appeared before tlie 
Council, but refused to allege anything there to St Leger’s charge, on 
the ground that, he being the Lord Deputy’s brother, the Council was 
not indifferent , and the consequence was the matter was laid before 
the English Council The Irish Council brought strong charges 
against the Earl of Ormonde The Archbishop of Dublin, m wntiag 
to the King, observes— ‘So it is, most gracious Lorde, that here is 
central ersie rysyn betwene the right honourable my Lorde-Deputy 
aud my Lorde Ormonde, which, if ^edy remedy be not had, is like 
to tome to great hurte , ye, to the totall distrucion of this j our 
'Slajesties realtne, and in especially your mete English Bubjectos and 
he denounces the Earl as a dangerous person ‘ more liko a pnneo 
than a subject, more like a goieroor than an obedient servant* 
Whilst the Deputy himself begs of the Enghsh Council to free him 
from the troubles of his unpleasant oiBce — ‘ Discharge me,’ ho prays 
* of this tedious paine, wherunto I have not bene accustomed, and I 
humblie beseche youe all, to be the means to the Kinges 3Lajestic to 
ryd mo from this heil, wlienn I have remayned this six years , and 
that some other may there serve his 3£ajestie, as long as I have dooii, 
and I to serve his Higlmes elsewhere, nliero he shall commande me 
Tho’ the same were m Turkay, I will not refuco ytt * The various 

i \llcn Trns unscmpaloiu cnoagli to cndraTcrar to make a atalUaj hor^ of ConUf 
Cl ape censure tlirowm? all tlie blame on Mm. In his defence against Sb X<cgrrs 
cl argea, ho says, “ A» for Conley a bohe (booL, or acbtdale of charges), I take Cod to 
rccordc, I vas nercr of counscll wytb article of lU God U my judge, I wolde be ashamed 
to be named to bo priry to the penn} nge of to Uvde a boVe ' 
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parties were iiltimatoly ealiod to London to have the case investigatod, 
and the intrigues of the Lari of Ormonde's enemies, it is generally 
supposed, wont to the length of procuring his murder there. ]’oison 
was introduced into some of the dishes at an entertainment which hu 
gave to thirty-five of his followers and attendants at Ely House, 
Holborn, and the Earl and eighteen of his servants died. Hi.s faithful 
ally, Walter Cowley, had also the misfortune of being condemned by 
the Council, ou St. Leger’s charges, and he was commiiied to the 
Tower of London, llis incarceration was, perhaps, a fortnnato 
circumstance for him, as it probably prevented his being poisoned 
at the Ely House banquet. Erom bis prison wo bavi' the jioor 
captive writing to the council after this most linmblc and contrite 
fashion: — ‘I, Walticr Cowley, with as sorrowful a hart as ever any 
pore man can have that my Soveraino Lord shold conceiv evcU 
deincacuire in me, do, in most humble wi.se, bc.scehe bis Highues.s, 
according to his Majesties accustomid clemcneio, that this my plain 
confession and declaration may move bis Exoellencie, replete with 
piiie and mercy, to accept me to grace.' Ho tlien proceeds to an 
e.vplanation of the reasons which induced him to consider the Lord 
Heputv’s policy unsound and dangerous, declaring Ids belief that if 
the Earl of Ormonde’s power to serve the King as :i faithful noble- 
man were subverted, there would bo ‘ a great danger to all us there 
tluat have little land and bonure, tliat wo .shold be then uiulono by 
Irish dissobcissants in every side;’ and lie subsci’ibe.s Idm.self ‘your 
honourable Lordsldp’s pore wrodche in misery, Waltier Cowley.’ 
This submission by no means mollified the King and Council, for 
they soon after issued an order for tlio di8mis.sal of Cowley from his 
office, and appointing John Bath to be Solicitor-General in his 
room. 

“At this point the Eecord Commissioners’ publication of tho in- 
valuable documents contained in tho State Paper Office, brenlcs oil’ 
and I have no means of ascertaining the length of Walter Cowley’s 
incarceration in the Tower, or how his discharge was procured ; but 
there is reason to suppose that his release came witli the decease of 
the tyrant Henry VIII., in January, 15I7 (old style), .and that tlie 
new G-overnment disapproved of the severity used towards him, and 
wished to compensate him for it, for in a few months after Edward VI. 
ascended the throne, we have (according to tho ‘ Liber Munerum ') 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector of the kingdom, -wilting 
from Windsor, under the date September 13, ISIS, signifying to the 
Lord-Deputy, Bellyngham, and the Council of Ireland, that Walter 
Cowley is recommended to them as a worthy and necessary officer for 
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tli 0 surveying, appraising, and ert«nding the King’s poa&easions and 
revenues m Ireland , ’ and a second letter on the 2l3t of the same 
month, specially directmg that the salary attaching to the office 
should be lOOZ per annum— a large sum in those days Cowley had 
contmued to hold the appomtment of Clerk of the Crown m Chan 
eery, to which he was ongmally appomted, hut he now resigned that 
situation upon receiving the patent for the office of Surveyor General 
of Ireland, which he was the firat to fill, and held till his death, m 
1551 

“Eobert Cowley, beside "Walter, had two sons, Eobert and 
Nicholas ‘ The former was a justice of the peace in the Kmg s 
County, under the title of ‘ Eohert Colley, E&q , ’ having on the 3rd 
Eehruary, 1562, received a grant from Queen Ehzabeth of lands m 
that county called Castletown, otherwise Young Cowleystoivn , hut 
he was slam by the rebels on the 10th July, 1572,* without leanng 
mole issue, and the property reverted to the Crown Isicholas 
appears to have been a merchant of Kilkenny, and he filled the office 
of Sovereign of that municipality m the years 1510 and 1551 This 
Nicholas was probably the progenitor of the subsequent Cowleys of 
Kilkenny Walter, the Surveyor General, was no doubt the head of 
the family, and be (according to Lodge) had two children, Henry 
and Walter The first was a captam in Queen Elizabeth’s aimy, was 
knighted, and received a grant of Castlecarbery, m the county of 
Meath From him sprang tho Moraington family Walter, the 
younger, was Customer and Collector of tho port of Drogheda, but I 
find no further mention of him The jumor branch of tho family, 
■which remained m Kilkenny, ■wero clucfly wealthy traders in the 
city, and also owned property m the county sorao of them wero 
brought up to the legal profession, for it appears from the * Exchequer 
Order book’ t’ Tia, ‘Mr Cowhe, learned m tho law,’ was 

j, m a smt m tho Court of 
their counsel, and Eobert 
tbo same year, * Mr 
\ 1G09, when 

it to tho 
*■ docu 
m 

or 


counsel lor * ' 
Exchequer 
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1G-2G, rvnd uuisfc have been a man of wealth, if wo may jvulgo from the 
costl}' mouumeut creeled to him in the Abbey ot St. John, whieh 
beard the ibllowing inscription : — 

“ ‘ 1). ]Miel»ael Cowley. 

“‘Irenaveha ct jnrisconsultns, &o., cfc uxor ejus 1). Ifonoria l^oth, 
hie requiesciml in a;lernam, ut .speramus, hinc reejuiem traiisrcrencii 
ubi quod corruplibilc ost iiicorruplionein induefc; utorquo mortis siib- 
diiit legi ; uterque inortuus connuuuo solvit debituiu ualura*. iheo 
vivere orbi desiit anno ''*■'* meiisis * •» » « 

ille ciopit x-ivere anno 

“ The monument having been crei'ted during his lile-timo loaves a 
blanh for the date of his decea.'^e, but he was living in the year 10 io, 
as his name is given in a list of the gentlemen ot the county ot 
Kilkenny muler the date 2 1st Charles I., preserved amongst the 
MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin (K 0. 15). James Cowley was 
flavor of Kilkenny in IGJG. In IGll Asidrew Cowley, of Kilkenny, 
appears on the roll of repre.sonlallvcs, who .‘-at in the Supreme 
Council of the Confederate Catholics, and he was Sherili of the city 
in 1G12. A fragment of a monument, lying at the .south side of tjt. 
John’s Abbey, sculptured with the Cowley arms, impaling those of 
Slice, bearing, in addition, the initials A. C. and 11, S., probably 
belonged to the tomb of this gentleman. At this eventful period of 
Irish history, Luke Cowley was Homan Catholic Archdeacon of 
Ossory, and Prothonotary Apostolic, and as such his name appears 
signed to the answers to the famous (jueries propounded by the 
Supreme Council, to the Bishop of Ossory and other divines, a.s to 
the lawfulness of the cessation of hostilities with Lord Inchiquin in 
IGIS. When the all-conquering arms of Cromwell were found irre- 
sistible by the garrison of Kilkenny in 1G50, after a gallant defence, 
they sued for and received honourable terms, sending out four gentle- 
men to negotiate the matter with the Parliamentary General; and 
the first of these who signed the articles of capitulation was Edward 
Cowly. The family has since altogether disappeared from the county 
and city of Kilkenny; the last of the name whom I have been' enabled 
to trace in the locality being James Cowley, wliose wQl, bearing date 
22nd December, 1720, is preserved in the Ossory Diocesan Eegis- 
trar’s - Office. He bequeaths, in the usual form, his soul to God, his 
body to be buried with bis ancestors in the Abbey of Sfc. John, and 
his interest in the farms of Eathardraore and KiUaraory, held by him 
by lease from Denny Oufle, Esq., to be sold, and the proceeds equally 
divided between his wife and three children, whose names are nob 
mentioned. 


vor,. n. 
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“ In the mean time the cider branch of the family ^as rismg to 
high honours and distmctiona in other counties Henry Colley, the 
eldest son of Walter, the Surveyor-General, though his official ap- 
pointments as Governor of Philipstown and a Commissioner for the 
eiecution of Blartial Law, were m the Eing’s County, Kildare, and 
Meath, kept up his connection with Kilkenny, as he represented the 
borough of Thoraastown in Parhament He was knighted and made 
a Privy Councillor by the Iiord-Deputy, Sir Henry Sydney, and for 
hia services, military and civil, received the special commendation of 
several of the chief Mmisters of the day He died in 1584, and the 
property of his eldest son, Sir George Colley, of Edenderry, passed 
out of the family from the failure of heirs male m the next generation , 
but his second son. Sir Henry of Castlecarbery, had a numerous 
posterity He was succeeded by lua son Henry, who was succeeded 
by his son, Dudley, whose successor was Henry, who, mhis turn, was 
succeeded by another Henry, the father of Eichard Colley, Baron of 
Mornington, the father of Garret, Earl of Mommgton, whoso fifth 
sou, horn the 1st of May, 1709, was the Duke of Weffington Bichard 
Colley, the first of the family raised to the peerage, succeeded to tho 
property of tho Wesley or Wellesley family, on tho death of hi3 
cousin, Garret Wesley lu 1723, that gentleman having made him his 
heir on condition of bis assuming the surname and usmg the coat of 
arms of Wesley The arras since borne by the family, in consequence, 
ar^-Quarterly, first and fourth gules, a cross, argent, between four 
saltiers of plates, for AVesley the second andthird or, a lion rampant 
gules, gorged with a ducal coronet, proper, for Colley Crest, on a 
ivreath, an armed arm in pale, couped below tho elbow, tbo hand 
proper, the wrist encircled with a ducal coronet, or, holdmg a spear m 
bend, n ith the banner of St Geoigo appendant, in allusion to tho 
"Wesleys having been anciently tho standard bearers of tho Kmgs of 
England Tho lion rampant, hero used for Colley, was no part of 
the arms of tho old Cowlej s of Kilkenny , but I am informed by Sir 
Wilham Betham — to whom I have been indebted for much valuable 
information on the subject of this paper — that this beanug was spe- 
cially granted to Richard Colley, from tho English Heralds’ College 
upon his assumption of the name and cognizance of AVeslcy The 
arras given for Cowley, in an heraldic manuscript m the possession 
of the Rev James Graves, which seems to haro been compiled m tho 
beginnmg of tho last century by somo native of Kilkenny, aro — 

^ gules, a chevron (by others a fess), argent, between three esquires 
helmets ’ Tho armonal beanngs on tho monumeuts of Slichacl and 
Andrew Cowley, m the Abbey of St John, display a fcas between 
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three esquires’ helmets, with the crest, a hand, couped at the wrist, 
emhowed to the dexter side. The fess, on both the shields, is 
charged with a crescent, as a mark of cadency, showing that the 
Cowleys of Kilkenny acknowledged the Colleys of Castlecarbery to 
be the elder branch of their house.” 




ERRATA IN VOUJME THE FIRST. 


The reader is requested to correct in tie first Tolwne of this (tie first) edition 
of the “ Illustrated Life of ■WeUington,” tie f<fiIo«'ii>s ertaU 
Page 62— For “ Talarera <f«l Reyna,” read ” <1# tt Reyna.” 

,1 67 — For “ DuVe de BcUuao,” read ” Due d« Treriso.” 

,1 72— For ” tA« Spanlsi Pnireraity,” read “a Spanish.”' 

„ 8S — For “Sir ncary ‘Wheatley died priTypnise, ic ” read “lirldthe office 
of pnry pusc, &e , viicb he resigned soeie ttnie Ir/ort hu death ” 

„ 98— For “Royal J*irr« iMaiicr*,” read •• Royal Jrwi Fusiliers ” 

„ 107— For “ifisy the earcasea,” read “ tiiry.” 

I, 223— For “ best troops /iv* acme^” read “/or semte.” 
t, 806 — For “£r»V«rfA," read “£r/«(rti.” 

„ 357— For “ Chanltlloii,’* read “ Ci«t»7J«n.” 

N D — ttTieneter the roxds “ Marquis o/tfellcslcy” are used, substitute “Marquis 
McUesley.” 
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A. 

Addc, General, furiously assails General 
Hill’s divisions, i. iilG 
Abereroinbio, Sir Ralph — engagement at 
Sehydelj i. 5 

Aberdeen, Earl of, ii. 137 
Achilles, bronze statue of, ercctcJ iu 102*3, 
ii. 03 

Aclaiul, General, arrives, i. -12 
Adam, Colonel, at the Pass of Ordal, i. 2GC 

General, ii. 33 

Adelaide, Queen, ii. 103. 

Admiralty, sluggishness of, i. 273 
Affghanistan e-xpeditiou, ii. 205 
Agincourt, ii. 25 

Ahmednuggur, a fortified town of great 
strength,!. 15 ; assault of, IG 
Alba de Tonnes, attack on, i. 109 
Albuera, battle of, i. 1 1 7 
Albert, IPriuce, Colonel of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, ii. 2G7 ; M.aster of the Trinity 
House, ii. *260 

Alcoba9a, convent of, burnt, i. 05 
Alexander of Russia, i. 213 
Alexander, Mr., Editor of the “ Homing 
Journal,” prosecuted for libel, ii. 152 
Alison’s “ History of Europe,” i. 76 ; 
ii. 340 

on the Battle of Waterloo, ii. 57 

Allan, Sir W., gigantic picture of Water- 
loo, ii. 95, 300 

Allied Sovereigns, address of, issued at 
Frankfurt, i. 307 

Allies, the, movement upon Dresden, i. 
303 

, the, in Paris, ii. 50 

Almaraz, capture of, i. 165 
Almeida, i. 99 

, escape of the garrison, i. 101 


Alten, Baron Charlc.s, his uneasiness in 
the Pyrenees, i. 259 
Althorp, Lord, ii. 120 
Anecdotes of iho Duke, ii.79, 30, 301 
Anglers, College of, where Wellington was 
educated, i. 3 

Anglesey, Harciuis of, i. 229 

Marquis of, loses his leg at 

Waterloo, ii. 33 

- - Jlarquis of, at the head of tlio 

Irish Government, 1323, ii. 137 ; recall 
of, 1 11. 

Anson, M.ajor-Gcnei*al, i. 124 

Major-General, at Salamanca, 

i. 172 

Army', British, the, opinions of foreigners 
respecting, ii. 363 

Anstruthcr, General, anchors off Penicho, 
i. 42 

Appendi.x, No. I., i. 373 ; No. II., ii. 320 
Apsley House, ii. 64, 34 ; the pictures of, 
93 ; attacked by the mob, 160 ; win- 
dows of, protected by iron blinds, 160 
Ardennes, Forest of, ii. 27 (note) , 
Arroyo del Molinos, surprise at, i. 129 
Ass.aye, village of, i. 17 J battle of, 13 
Auckland, Lord, ii. 205 
Aurungabad, occupation of, i. 16 
Austria, Emperor of, ii. 272 (note) 
Autogx’aphs of the Duke, ii. 263 


B. 

Bad.!JOz, description of, i. 99 ; siege of, 
raised, i. 119; blockaded, 123 ; the eve 
of the storming, i. 157 ; storming of, 
159 ; sack of, 161 

Baird, Sir David, assault at Seringapatam, 
i. 7 
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Bidlasteros, GenerM, i 134, oSended 
pndeof, 1 187 

Bank of England, run for gold upon, 
u 161 

Barnard, Colonel Andrew, i 96 
Barossa, battle of, 1 97 
Batana, attack on, 1 10 
Bathurst, Earl, Foreign Secretary, i 173, 
letter to, August 8tii, 1813, 383, n 58 
Bltona of the Duke of AVellington, u 507 
Bayonets tirst used at Bayonne, i 314 
(note) I 

Bayonne, I 73, sortie from, i 333 
Beaufort Duke of, n 37 | 

Beauhamais, Eugene, auaits Kapoleoa at' 
Magdeburg, i 268 

Belgian troops fall back in coafasioD,u 30 
Belgium, Napoleons views in reference 
to, 11 5 , renounces the anthont/ of 
Holtand 1830, ii 157 
Bentmck, Eord WiUiam, i 45 , character 
of, 266 

Eeresford, General, i 49 , Marshal Sir 
William, at the capture of Badajoz, 
115 Marshal, 11 148 
Bemadatt^ ilarshal, I 176 
Bertrand, General Count, i 177 
Bessieres, Marshal, sent to join Massena, 

* i 103 , killed at Posema, 263 
Bidaasoa, passage of the nver, i 233 
Biographies of the Duke, ii 262 
Bishop, Sir Henry, ii 297 
Bishops hissed dunnz DiMoo Semce, u 
164 

Bluclier, Marshal, defeats Marshal Mac- 
donald, 1 304 , pursues tlie French 
Army to the Ilhiac, 306 , Icadsonbis 
forces to kleaux 324 , notice of, 
343 , impatience to commence figliUng, 
u 14, proposes to execute Napoleon, 
46 , narrouly escapes death, 17 , 
vindictiveness of, 6 j , reproved by 
Wellington, 6o 

Bock, Major General, at SaIamaQca,i )72 
Bordeaux, advance o! the Allies to, i 321 
Bourbon pretensions, i 299 , tnisi^e m 
France, 363 

Brenmer made prisoner, I 43 
Breslau, meeting of >apoleon andAleic 
andcr, 1 215 
Bristol, nots at, 160 
British army, baggage of, i 231 

. ■ in the hctucrlands, ii. D 

Bntisli residents in Brussels, agency of, 
u 33 

Brotherton, Captain, 1 . 173 
Brougham’s, Lord, opinion of Castlcrcagli, 
1 . 358, on tlie charaettr of the Duke of 


Yora, u 103, 186 (note), at the 
banquet at Dover, 197 
Bnmswick, Duke of, inarcliea to Quatre 
Bras, « 17 , cavidry arrives, 19, ante 
doteoflD (note), Duke of, is slam, 20, 
killed at Quatre Bras, 41 
Brussels, news received of the approach 
of the French u 15 , on the ICth and 
17th of June, 1815, 39, on the 18th 41 
Buenos Ayres, expeditions against, i 29 
Bttlow, Gener^, ii 14 , approach of the 
Ruslans, 33 

Buonaparte, Joseph, crosses the Tagu^ 
1 S3 

King Joseph, u 177 

Lucien, u. 45 

Burdett, Sir Francis, opposes the grant to 
the Duke of Wellington, (1812), i 206 

S r Francis, n. 1 63 

Burgos, advance upon, i 183, descrip- 
tion of, 18o abandonment of the 
siege, 137 > march to (1813), 237 
Buigoyae, Major General Sir John, ii 
238 

Burke, speeches of, i 21 0 
Durrard, Sir Henry, i 42 
Busaco, battle of, i 77 
I Byng itajor-Goneral (afterwards Lord 
I Stafford), at the battle of the Pyrenees, 

I 2o7 , fallsat the battle of the Nivelle, 
297 

Byron Lord lines on Uio Duchess of 
Richmonds entertaunnent u. 16, 07 
(note) 


C 

Canni, catastrophe u 21a 
Ladiz, siege of, l Oo 

Cadogan the Hon. Lieutenant Colonel, 
I I 239 

Caffarelh, General, 1 . 185 ■■ 

Cambnilge, Duke of, ii 233 , Colonel of 
the Coldstream Guards, 208 
Cambray, storming of, 11 43 

Cameron, lucutcnant-Coloncl, death of, at 
Fuentes de Ouoro, 1 106 

Colonel, mortally wounded, u 20 

Coniiuig, i^gbt Hon George, defence of 
Wellington, i 202, speech, 311 
foreign miuistcr, ii. 90 , alfairs w 
Greece, S3 , succeeds Uie Lori of 
Liverpool as Premier, 105, mmislry, 
18’7, 113 , com bill opposed by Iho 
Duko of Wellmgton, lib, dcaui of. 

' 118 , bunal of, at Wcsuninstcr Abbey, 

119 
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Canova, colossal figure of Napoleon by, 
ii. Cl (note) 

Cambrai, ii. Cl 

Capo of Good IIopo taken, i. 30 
Capefigue, ii. 7C 
Capo d’Istria, Count, ii. 70 
Carnarvon, Earl of, ii. ICO 
Ciu'uot resists all the efforts of tho British 
to take Antwerp, i. 32G 
Caroline, (iueen, notice of, ii. OG ; trial of, 
87 ; attempts to force hei-sclf into 
AVestminster Abbey at tho coronation 
of George lA’’., 80 

Cassan, Gener.al, pertinaciously objects to 
surrender the citadel of Painpeluna, 
i.209 

C.astenskiold,Lieutenant-Gener.al, encamps 
ne.ar Roehild, i. 81 ; defeated by Sir 
Arthur AA'^ellesley, 82 
Castlereagh, Lord, letter to, ; Cl; 
202 ; on the part of England signs the 
treaty at Chaumont, 821; proceeds 
to A'ionna, 857 ; A'’iscoimt, ii. 59 ; 
death of, 90 

Cathcart, Lord, despatched to tho Baltic, 
i. 80 

Catholics, claims of, ii. 105 
Caulaincourt addrciscs letters to tho Prince 
Regent and others, i. 37 1 
Chantrey, Sir Francis, ii. 220 ; anecdotes 
of, 221 (note) 

Charleroi hiken, ii. 1-1 
Charles X. abdicates, 1830, ii. 157 
Chartists, the, meeting of, on Kennington 
Common, ii. 210 ; petition of, 251 
Chatham, Lord, ii. 298 
Chatillon, dissolution of tho Congress of, 

i. 323 

Chelsea Hospital, lying in state of tho 
Duke, ii.- 277 ; pensiouei-s follow tho 
Duke’s remains, 277 
Chillianwallah, battle of, ii. 200 
Chuia, the opium question, ii. 200 
Cinque Ports, duties of the Lord Warden, 

ii. 149 

Cintra, Convention of, i. 44. 

Clausel, General, at Salamanca,!. 170 
Clarkson, on the subject of slavery, i. 355 
Clancarty, Lord, British representative at 
Vienna, i. 371 ' 

Clinton, Major-General, at Salamanca, 
i. 1G9 

Clive, Lord, Governor of Madras, i. 10 
Cobbett, Mr., character of, ii. 12G (note) 
Cocks, Hon. Edmund, leads the attack on 
Burgos, i. IOC 

Codrington, Sir E,, Admiral, ii. 122 
Colborne, Lieutenant-Colonel, at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, i. 138 


Cohlstro.am Gu.ards, ii. 29 
Collier, Sir George, arrives with a small 
squadron, i. 278 

Collins, Jlr., tho Duko’s house stow.ai-d, 
ii. 2G1 

Column in tho Pliooni.'c Park, Dublin, 
if. 189 

Colville, Licutenant-Gener.al Sir Charles, 
at the storming of Cambr.ay, ii. 48 
Combermcre, Lord, character of, i. 888 ; 

Vi.scount, Constable of tho Tower, ii. 2G7 
Concerts, Ancient, ii. 297 
Coimangiit Ranger.s, e.stimato of, i. 151 
Consols, sudden fall of, ii. 5G (note) 
Constables, special, ii. 21G 
Cooper, Sir Astley, attends tho Duko at 
AValmer Castle, ii. 201 
Copenhagen bombarded, i. 31 
Copenhagen, the Duke’s charger ii. 85, 
(note) ; monument of, 97 
Corn bill of Air. C.anning, ii. IIC 
Corn Law.-^, ii. 199 ; debate upon, 231 ; 

I'cpeal of, 285 
Cornwallis, Lord, i. 147 
Cotton, Lieutenant-General Sir S., i. 1G8; 
wounded by a sentry, 172 ; wounded at 
Salamanca, 178 

Cradock, Sir John, despatched to Lisbon, 

i. 48 ; Craufurd, Major-General, at tho 
attiick on Ciudad Itodrigo, 142 ; death 
of, lit; character of, 14C ; anecdotes 
of. Mil ; anecdote of the ramrods, 191 

Crotch, Professor, ii. 178 

Cuesta, Spanish General, i. 57 

Ciudad Rodrigo, description of, i. 99; 

capture of, 1 87 
Cumberl.and, Duke of, ii. 175 
Currency, metallic, theory of, ii. 327 
Curtis, Dr. ii. 140 

Crystal Palace, See Great Exhibition, 

ii. 252 


D. 

D.VLBIAC, Colonel, wife of, at the battle of 
Sal.amanca, i. 174 

Dalhousie, Lord, character of, i. 237 

Marquis of, ii. 250 

Dalrymple, Colonel, i. 1 1 

Sir Hugh, i. 4 3 

D’Angoulfime, Due, joins AVellington, 

i. 318 ; endeavours to rally the people, 

ii. 3 

D’Artois, Count, ii. 3 
Davoust, Marshal, resolutely defends 
Hamburgh, i. 32G 
Dawson, Mr., ii. 142 
Denon, keeper of the Fine Arts, ii. 73 
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Derbj, Earl of, letter on the deMh of 
the Duke, ii 265 , Lord Warden of the 
Cint^ue Ports, n 267 
Desaix, General i 176 
Dhoondia Waugh, treachery of, 10 , 
beads a band of desperadoes, 11 death 

of, 1600,1 12 I 

Dickson, Lieut. Colonel, at San Sebastian, 

J 275 

Diez, Juan Martin i 182 
D Israeli, speech upon the Duke’s fnnera), 
11 26U 

Despatches of the Dul e, ii 201 
Don Carlos de Eepaua, i 116, wounded 
at the blockade of Pampeluna, 289 , 
11 189 

Don Miguel, II 172 

D’Orltans, Duke (afterwards Louis 
Philippe), 11 3 
Dost Mahomed, ii 204 
Douglas, Colonel, four tunes wounded, 
lu 20 

Douro, passage of, i 53 

■ I Marcuione‘3 of, ii 97 
Dowtou, the comedian, ii 164 
Dubreton, surprise of, at die retreat of 
^^elhn,.tou, 1 1G3 

Duckwoitb, Sir lliomas, commands in 
expedition a^a nst lurkey, l 29 
Duekuorth, Lieuteuant-Coloiiel, falls at 
Albuera, I 117 

Dudley, Loid n 135 account of, in 
Lord Drougham’s ^‘bUtesaeiv » 114 
(note) 

Duel between die Duke of Welliogtonai d 
Lord mchelsea n 148 
Dumouner letters to, i 313 
Duncau, Major, j 96 
D Urban Count, i 177 
Duroc killed at Bautzen, i 263 
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Ebbingiox, Lord, proposes to stop the 
supplies, u 164 

Edinburgh, statue of dio Duke at, ii 
202 (note) 

El Bodon, affair of, 1 125 

Elba, situation of, i 560 , population of, 
36] , tmjrorezuents la by Ivapolcou, 
361 

Etdou, Lord, ii. 86 

Lllenburougli Lord, GoTcmor General of 
Ind a, 11 219 

Elster, the nver in wliicli Posiatowsli 
was drowned, t 306 

Emcrtoii, Uev Dr , sermon on the cha- 
racter of tbo Duke, u 372 


j England, reception of the news of tl e 
t battle of Vittona in, i 246, rast re 
sources of, 310 , royal visitors in, 343 , 
' defences of, letter of the Duke to Sir 
John F Burgojne, 11 340 
; Erskine, Sir William, i 82 
Esslmg, Pnnee of (ilassena) i. 75 
Europe, proceediugs in the north of, i 
267 

Evans, General de Lacy, 11 189 
Estremadura, torrents of, ; 154 
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FAtiioiJTH, Earl of, u 148 
Pane General,!. 75 

Fergussou, Captain, death of, at Badajoz, 
1 loS 

Ferozesbali, battle of u 258 
Biizgerald, Mr Vesey, u/ 137 
Pilzrov, Lord, traised to the peerage, i 
271 

Fitzroy Somerset, Lotd, one of the Duke s 
personal stafl*, 11 13 

Fletcher, Sir W , at St Sebastian, i. 26o 

Fort Napoleon, > ] 64 

hort Itagusa i 165 

f ort Betiro, at ifadnd, ] 263 

Foy, General, i 54 

France, eDtr> into, of tho all ed army, i 
287 , under the Bourboi e, 363 
evacuation of, by the allied armies, ii 
83 revolution m 18u0, Io6 , revo 
lutun ID 1848, 2o3 

FrvicescU, General, i 52, taken pn 
60Her,74 

Frazer, General, retreats before Alex 
nndr a, i 30 

Frazer, Major, killed at the storming of 
San Sebastian, i 265 

French, change opinions iii favour of t! e 
Bourbons, i 317 , cavalry attacks at 
Waterloo u 31 , rcvolut on, 250 
Fueutes d Onoro, battle of i 103 
Ircre, British minister, wididrawn, 1809, 
1.63 
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Garonne, passage of i 327 

Gascoj'ne, General, II 160 

Gainam Moior, stonniug of tho tilbige 
of, I 241 

Gavrilgliur, assault of, by Colonel Ste 
vensoQ , 1 22 

Genappes, village of, tho scene of much 
skirmislung, u. 24 
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George III., do.ith of, ii. OG 

IV., crowned (1321), ii. 83 ; 

speech of (1829), 143 ; death of (1830), 
155 ; character of, 15G 
Glasgow, statue of the Duke at, ii. 223 
Godericli, Lord, ii. 117 
Gonzalvo di Cordova, ii. 294 
Gordon, Ale.'tander, receives a mortal 
■wound, ii. 34 ; death of, ii. 30 
Gough, Lord, at Darossa, i. 9(5 
Gouiburn, Jlr. ii. 121 
Graham, 31ajor-General, i. 94 

Gener.il, laconic order of, i. 90 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thoma.s, 

i. 240 ; Sir Thonuas, 232 ; at San Se- 
b.astian, 205 

Sir James, ii. 185 

Great E.N.hibitiou, opened May 1st, 1851, 

ii. 255 

Grenoble, people of, open the gates to 
Napoleon, ii. 2 

Grenville, Lord, on the subject of slavery, 

i. 355 ; death of, ii. 174 

, Mr., Secvettiry to the Duke of 

Wellington, ii. 225 

Grey, Earl, some account of, ii. 159 ; stric- 
tures upon by the Dultc of Wellington, 

ii. 101 

, Lord, resigns, ii. 103; ministry 

of, recalled, 104 
Grouchy, Jl.arsltal, ii. 32 
Guerillas, determination of, i. 72 
Gurwood’s Despatches, ii. 311 


II, 

ILvddixgton, Earl of, ii. 170 
Halkett, Colonel, i. 133 

, General, ii. 33 

Hamilton, Lieutenant-General,!. 154 
Hans.anl, Messrs., appeal to the House of 
Commons, ii. 200 

Harcourt, Colonel, attacks the Eajah of 
Berar, i. 20 

Hardenberg, representative of the King of 
Prussia, ii. 77 

Hardinge, Lieut.-Colonel, distinguishes 
himself at xHbuer.a, i. 117 
Sir Henry, member of the Go- 
vernment (1828), ii. 137 ; attends the 
Duke of Wellington as second in his 
duel with Lord VViuehelsea, 148 

Lord, Commauder-iu-Chief, ii. 

269 

Harris, General, at Seringapatam, i. 0 
Hastings, Marquis of, proceeds to Os- 
teud, i. 4 

Lord, ii, 109 


lla}'. Colonel Leith, “ Narrative of the 
Peninsular War,” i. 70 
Ilaynau, ^Marshal, ii. 272 (note) 

Helena, Princess, birth of, ii. 233 
llerrics, Air., Chancellor of tho E.xchc- 
quer, ii, 119 
Hervey, Alajor, i. 55 

Highlanders at Quatro Bras, ii. 20 ; deci- 
mation of, ii. 21 

Hill, Genciail, i. 49 ; crosses the Tagus, 
i. 79 

, Lieutenant-General Rowland,!. 127 

, Sir Rowland, on the Pyrenees, tho 

whist party, i. 284 

, Lord, character of, i. 338 ; n.arrowly 

escapes a shot, 3:i9 ; commands tho 
right wing of tile army in tho Nether- 
lands, ii. 10 ; Coniinander-iu-Chicf 
(1827), 115 ; de.ath of, 218 
Hogg, Sir James Weir, sjieech of, ii. 3G4 
Holland, operations in, i. 325 
Hope, Sir John, distinguishes him.self at 
the p.as.'-agc of the Nive, i. 315 ; wounded 
in tho ankle, 315 ; indih'erence to 
personal danger, 316 ; taken prisoner 
at Bayonne, 333 

, General Sir John, succeeds Sir 

Thomas Graham, i. 283 
llougouinont, ii. 2C ; chateau of, 28 ; 
attack Upon, 29 

Ilougliton, General, deatii of, i. IIG 
Howard, General, at Arroyo del Alolinos, 

i. 129 ; at .blmartivs, 165 

Hulkc, Mr., medical attendant to the 
Duke, ii. 26 1 

Hume, Mr. Joseph, ii. 163 

Dr., attends the Duke at Walmer 

Castle, ii. OQ I 

Hunt, Air., cliaracter of, ii. 127 (note) 
Iluskisson’s, Air., correspondence with the 
Duke of Wellington, ii, 118 ; resig- 
nation of, 129 

Hyde Park corner, statue of the Duke at, 

ii. 237 

Hyderabad, protection of, i. 1 7 


J. 

J ENA, the bridge of, ii. 65 
Joinville, Prince do, pamphlet of, ii. 238 
Jomini, a Swis.s, well known 'for his 
military writings, i. 303 
Jourdan, Alar.-hal, i. 60, 178; at ABttoria, 
244 ; loss of his bfiton, 245 ; mistake of, 
246 

Junot, occupies Lisbon, i. 37. 

Duke D’Abrautes, at the battle of 

Vimiero, i, 43 
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INDEX 


lu 

Kaffirs, ii 289 

KeJJennaD, General, in the Sntisb camp, 

I 44 

Kempt, Major General, attacks La Pieu 
nnd, I 155 

' General, lulled at the battle of tho 
Nivelle,! 297 

Kendal), the Dukes valet, it 25) 

' ■ ■■ son of, interview with the Duke, 

II 299 (note) 

Kielmansegge, Count, n 256 
Kleber, General, i 1 75 
Kossuth, Al , u 367 


L 

LiBenor£R£, Colonel, tried and executed, 
iL 70 

La Belle Alliance, ii 29 i 

La Haje Sainte, u 26 
Ia Picunoa, capture of, 1 155 
LAUemand General, i 163 
Lafayette, u 45 

Lake, Lord, appointed to the command of 
^tearmj' at Hindostas, i 16, destroys 
Scmdiah s power in Hindostan, 20 , 
death of, 41 

Lamartine on the defection of the French 
troops, 11 2 , “ History of the Reatora* 
tion of Moaarch), ii 13 (note) 
Lausdon-ne, Marquis of, i. 203 , il lal 
Leipsic, battle of, i 30o 
Le Marchant, Major General, hdls at 
Salamanca, i, 171 

Ligny, the rii'ulet of, ii 17 , battle of 
u. 20 

Liverpool, Lord, on the affair of Burgos, 
1 . 202,11 80, struck with pamljsis, 
104 , characterof, 104 , death of, 148 
Lobau, Count, ii 33 
Londoners, alarm of, li 243 
Londonderry, lllarquis of, ambassador to 
Fuss a, 11 188 , rccenea the order of 
the Garter, 208 
Long, General, i 189 
Longford, Lord, i. 201, ii 145 
Louis XVIII , proclaimed in 1813, i 299, 
quits Pans for Ghent, lu 3 , joins the 
allied army at Ghent, ii 43 takes up 
Ins abode at Cambraj, 4J, enters 
Pans, 68 

Louis Phihppc, King of the French (1830), 
II 157 

LouiTe, spoliation of, n 73 
Loicr, Soiuud, “The dag is halfxnast 
high ' (song), 11 . -Co 


Ljndhurst, Lord, u 137 ii 163, on the 
Reform Question, 11 lOo — 169 
Lyons, entry mtoby Napoleon, u. 3 


M 

M'Artudb, Dr , attends the Duke, ii 261 
Macaulay, the Hon B , speech at £dm 
burgh II 242 (note) 

Macdonald, hlarsbal, heads an army 
against Napoleon, u. 3 
Macintosh, Major, g^lant conduct of, i. 

101, speeches of, ti 210 
M‘Leod, Colonel, death of, at Badajoz, i 
168 

Macnaughten, Mr , 11 216 
Maclaiue, Captain bravery of, i 9o 
Mackmnon killed at the Etomimg of 
Dudad Bodngo, i 144 
M'lkenzie, deatli of, at Talavera, i 64 
Macro, Colonel, killed, ii. 26 
Madrid hlled with French Guards, i 39 , 
tnutnpbal entry into, 1812, 179, 

royal palace, 180 

Maguire, Lieutenant, leads the forlorn 
hope at San Sebastian, i 274 , death of, 
27J 

Mabratta Chieftains, Scmdiah, Holkar, 
and the Peisbwa, at issue, I 14 
Maitland, Genera), ii 33 
Malcolm, Admiral Sir Pultcnej, I 44 
Maliseshurj, Lord, ii. 117 
MaoshelJ, Lari of, II 169 
March, Lord, one of tho Dukes personal 
staff, 11 12, 29 
Marlboro, John Duke of, i. 2 
Mannont, blarshal, 1 113,163 wounded 
at Salamanca, 173 , cb^acter of, ]7o , 
dismounts tliQ cannon to ] ass St. Ber- 
nard, 176, surprised m hsbi>ouac,i. 
325 

Maroclietii, Baron, u 223 
Massena before the lines of Torres 
Vedras, i 78 , at Sautarem, 79 , re- 
treat, 81 , announces to the lung 
Napoleon s omi al, 2 
Mauritius a rcudezious for plotters, 1 13 
Maxwell, Colonel, at Assaje,!. 18, dcalli 
of, 19 

Melbourne, Lord, ii. 121 , resign", 185, 
recalled (1836), 183, charatter of, 193, 
eulogmm upon, by the Duke of Bel 
Imgtoo, lJ3 (uote) , resigns, 1841, 
209 

Mettcrnich, Pnnce,nogobatc3 for Au^tn*, 

1 209, Prime 51ints(erof \ustns, u 
77 

Military conrentioo, u. 48 
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Slilitai'y mourning, ii. 269 
Militia Bill, ii. 253 

Milton, Lord, refuses to pay t.axes, ii. 164 
Mina, a Guerilla chief, i. 73, 221 
Mitchell, Lieut.-Colonel, author of “ Tlie 
Fall of Napoleon,” ii. 22 (note) 

Monte Orgullo, i. 277; surrender of, 277 
Slontbi'un, Gener.al, i. 121 
Moore, Sir John, i. 42 ; in Spain, 47 
Moore’s lively lament ou Corn and Catho- 
lics, ii. 116 

Lloreau, General, ch.aracter of, i. 302 
(note) ; death of, 303 
Morillo, General, i. 130 
!Mornington, E:ud of, father of the Duke 
of Wellington, i. 2 ; Governor-General 
of India, 6 

Dowager Lady, 385 

!Mortier, Gener.al, humanity of, i. 67 
Moscow iu fl.ames (1812), i. 215 
Morning Journal, editor of, prosecuted 
for libel, ii. 152 
Mufiling, General, ii. 43 
Murat appointed sole Eegent of Madrid, 
i. 39 ; dispatched to attack the Allies 
in Bohemia, 30J 

Murray, General Sir John, i. 55 ; at 
Castella, 217 ; at Tarragona, 247 ; 
court-martial on, 250 
Sir George, member of tlie govern- 
ment (1828), iL 137 

Murillo General, wounded at Vittoria, i. 
239 

Myers, Sir William, death of, i. 1 17 


N. 

Nanclaus, Bridge of, i. 240 
Napier wounded at Ciudad Rodrigo, i. 
144 ; account of his numerous wounds, 
150 ; Major-General, Sir Charles, at- 
• tacks the Ameers of Scinde, ii. 219 
Napoleon Buonaparte, in Egypt, i. 13 ; 
Emperor of the French (1804), 28 ; 
issues a decree for the blockade of the 
British Isles (1806), 28 ; establishes 
prize-courts, 29 ; invades Portugal, 
.(1808), 35; his power in Europe, 36; 
puts an immense force in motion (Dec. 
1809), 70 ; fort named after Napoleon, 
165 ; misunderstanding with the Rus- 
sians at Borodino (1812), 213 ; meeting 
at Breslau, 215 ; Moscow in flames, 
215 ; movement against the northern 
armies, 268 ; afflicted by the loss of 
Duroc, 268 ; the Congress at Prague, 
269 ; policy of (1813), 288 ; commands 
in person at Dresden, 303 ; attacks 


Berlin, 304 ; reaches Loipsic, 305 ; 
battle of Leipsic, 305 ; council of war 
by a bivou.ac fire, 306 ; halts at Er- 
furtli, 306 ; proceeds to Paris, 306 ; 
dissolves the Chamber, 308 ; dissolu- 
tion of the Congress at Chatillou, 324 ; 
endeavours to retake Soissons by storm, 
324 ; retakes Rheuus, 325 ; opera- 
tions in Holland, 325 ; abdicates (April, 
1814), 329 ; at Elba, 361 ; improve- 
ments at Elb.a, 361 ; returns to France, 
365; lands at Camies, 365 ; procla- 
mations, 366 ; resumes the govern- 
ment of France, 371 ; defection of the 
French troops, ii. 1 ; presents himself 
to the 5 th regiment, 2 ; ai'rival at 
Lyons, 3 ; moves on to Fontainebleau, 
3 ; reaches Paris, 3 ; patriotic associa- 
tions, 4 ; views in reference to Bel- 
gium, 5 ; forgets the treachery of the 
Marshals, 5 ; quits the Palace of the 
Tuileries, June l2, 1815,13 ; proceeds 
toAvesnes, 13 ; harangues the troops, 
13 ; pushes onto Fleurus, 17; exulta- 
tion of, 27 ; at Hougoumout, 29 ; bat- 
tle of Waterloo, 32 ; approach of the 
Prussians, 33 ; the final charge, 33 ; 
retreat,' 42 ; abdication of, 45 ; flies to 
Rochefort, 54 ; sent to St. Helena, 55. 
Napoleon, Louis, elected President, ii.253; 

coup d’etat, 256 
National Convention, ii. 243 
National distress, ii. 153 
Navariuo, battle of, ii. 122 
Netherlands, the Duke in (1815), ii. 
330 

Ney, Marshal, i. 71 ; beaten with very 
heavy loss by Bernadette, 304 ; aban- 
dons the cause of the Bourbons, ii. 3 ; 
in despair at Quatre Bras, 20 ; at 
Frasne, 23 ; discovers the retreat of 
the Allied Army to Waterloo, 23 ; 
tries to rally the French troops at Wa- 
terloo, 34 ; court martial of, 70 ; exe- 
cution of, 70 

Nive, passage of tlie, i. 314 
Nivelle, battle of, i. 296 
Nollekens’ bust of Wellington, ii 97 


0 . 

Oastler, Mr. Richard, interview with the 
Duke, ii. 246 (note) 

O’Connell, Daniel, ii. 163 ; attempts to 
bring about a repeal of the Union, 185 
O’Connor, Mr., ii. 244 
Oporto, battle of, i. 55 
Orange, Prince of, commands the left 
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INDEX 


K 

Kaffirs, war witb, u 289 
Kellemaa, Geueral, m the Bntisli camp, 

I 44 

Kempt, Mnjor General, attacks La Pieu 
Tind, 1 155 

General, killed at the battle of tile 

Nivelle,! 297 

Kendall, the Duke s valet, ii. 261 
son of, interview with the Duke, 

II 299 (note) 

liielraansegge. Count, ii 256 
Kleber, General,! 175 
Kossutli, K1 , u 367 


L 

LiBEDOThaEj Colonel, tried and executed, 
II. 70 

La Belle Alliance, ii 29 
La Haje Sainte, 11 26 
La Picurina, capture of, i 155 
LAllemand General,! 168 
Lafayette, ii 45 

Lake, Lord, appointed to the command of 
the army at llmdostan, i 16 , dcstro>8 
Scindiah'a power in Hindostan, 20 , 
death of, 41 

Lamartine on the defection of the French 
troops, It 2 , " History of the Ilestora 
tion of Mooarch), it 13 (note) 
Lansdowne, ilarquis of, u 203 , u. Id4 
Leipsic, battle of, i 305 
Le ilarcliant, Major Genera), fall^ at 
Salamanca, i, 171 

Ligny, the rnmlet of, u 17 , battle of 
11 20 

Liverpool, Lord, on the affair of Burgos, 
1. 202,11 86, struck with pnraljsis, 
104 , characterof, 104 , death of, 148 
Lobau, Count, ii. 33 
Londoners, alarm of, 11 243 
Londonderry, Marquis of, ambassador to 
Buss a, u 188 , receives the order of 
tlie Garter, 268 
Long, General, i 189 
Longford, Lord, i, 201 ii 145 
Louis XVIII , proclauned m 1813,1. 298, 
quits Pans for Ghent, ik 3, joins tlie 
allied army at Ghent, ii 43 , takes up 
hu abode at Cambray, 43, enters 
Fans, C3 

Louis Pinhppc, IvuJg of the r rcnch (1 830), I 
n 157 

Louvre, spoliation of, ii 73 
Loycr, Samuel, ** Tbe flag is liolf mask 
high ’ (song), Ik 2 Gj 


Ljndliurst, Lord, Ik 137, u 163, on the 
Reform Question, 11 165 — 169 
Ljons, entrj into by Napoleon, ii 3 


BPArthcb, Dr, attends the Duke,ii 261 
Macaulay, tlie Hon B, speech at£din 
burgh II 242 (note) 

Macdonald, Alarsha), heads on army 
Bgamst Napoleon, u. 3 
Macintosh, Ilfajor, gallant conduct of, i 
101, speeches of, II 210 
M'Leod, Colonel, death of, at Badajoz, i 
158 

Macnaughten, Mr , u. 216 
Maclaine, Captam bravery of, k 95 
dlackiQQon killed at the etorming of 
Ciudad Rodngo, i 144 
M*Kenzie, death of at Talavera, k 64 
Mocra, Colonel, killed, ik 20 
Madnd filled with French Guards, i 39 , 
tnumphal entry into, 1812, 179, 

roja) palace, 180 

Maguire, Lieutenant, leads the forlorn 
hope at San Sebastian, i 274 , death of, 
274 

Mabratta Chieftains, Scuidiah, Ifolkar, 
and the Peisbwa, at issue, 1 14 
Maitland, General, it 33 
Malcolm, Admiral Sir Pultcnej, I 44 
Molinesburv Lord, ik 117 
Mansfield, Karl of, 11 169 
51arch, Lord, one of the Duke s personal 
6Utf,ii 12,29 
Marlboro John Duke of, k 2 
Marmont, Marslial, i 113, 163, wounded 
at Salamanca, 173 , character of, 175 , 
dismounts the cannon to i ass Sk Ber. 
nard, 176, surprised in hisbivouac, k 
325 

Maroclietti, Baron, ii 223 
Massena before the hues of Torres 
Vedras, i 78 » at Saiitarem, 79 , re- 
treat, 81 , announces to Uic King 
Napoleou s arm al, 2 
Mauritius a rendezvous for plotters, i 13 
Maxwell, Colonel, at Assajo, k 18 , death 
of, 19 

Melitounie, Lord, ii 121 , resign®, 185 
recalled (1036), 1(>8, cliaractcr of, 193, 
culogium upon, by the Duke of Wil 
luigtoo, 1J3 (note), rcsigus, 1041, 
20J 

Mettemicb, Pnneo negotiates for Auvtns, 

1 269 , Pnmo 5IinisUr of \ustns, ii 
77 

Military convention, u. 48 
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Millon, L.nl, totaes 10 l«y i.-ll'l .'.o-l : 

Miua a Guerilla chief, 1. 1 . j ',,7 .< V-i i .. '•• 

llitchell, Lieut.-Colonel, author of “ Tlie . f h*!-;' -jr. 

Fall of Napoleon.’' h. (noto) | t«n of l!u> t ou.rv^ - • a. t u , .. 

MoiiteOrgullo,!. "77; .sunvmlerof,-,l/i | ';^r ' 

Montbruu,Genei-n1,i. 121 

Moore, Sir John, i. 12 ; in Spam. 5 / j tionsm H-.ai. 1. . a.. ... . 

Moore’s lively lament on Cora .aiul Cath.o. j l.tll', ‘ - i, 

Ucs, iL IIG • •’ 'V 

Moreau, General, character of, i. J"2 ' thh’i; l.mJt -at < , .■ 

(note) ; ilcath of, JDJ f ’• r ^' ' , . 

iloriUo, General, i. KJO ; iiuiit 

Moruingtoii, Harl of, father of tlio Util.el hia nrli tV'" j ,‘f- > ; i •' " 

of Wellington, i. 2 ; Governor-General i t'l tJio .’th r*' Nmcn!, * : . 

of India, (i j Eu)n% .! ; m-w on 5.» I - •' 


luriii, vuiv , I'. ^ • 
Ji!..»lvi*t the Ch.'ini! < r. • .n- 

tion of the t'ongrv: .1 at t'ii ;!>!!.>!". -25 : 
cnJv.avourv turvv.%'.,o t*.„'' .>i‘' hy rni. 

r>2} ; ri tahv'T Uhs'i;..'^, ' t ' .''sa- 

tii'iisin H'd'.an 1, •>2-’ t ah < {A; r;l. 


Doivager I,aily, .lii.'t j 

Mortier, General, humanity of, i. G7 , 
Moscow ill llamea (U!12), i. 211 J 

"Mnniltin .Tnnninl- i‘di(or of. !iro. Ceute.! ) 


l.’.nJt .at C.-.nr.' , - ' 
j!;.at;oi;<, T/'G ; r\ .nU' ^ 5.*' 
Hu nt of I'lnneo, -71 ; J' o* ■ 
Fi% nrli !r<« j , ‘l 1 ; i 
M tho I'.h r*' .'.men!, 2 ; n 
lyon", .! ; ni 'ii ^ on '.n T- 
.5 ; re vln i I’-mi •, .5 : j i'i • '' 
ill r*. h 

-inni. A f r,v!e t!,.^ tr- 
.Mm >; ■(,!{- 1’.'’ I'-h 
Tuih rii ’. Jur.''- 12. lo* ‘n 1- 1 
*.'> ,Vv * n* * 1 , 1 ; l.vt a I ; . ' . * - 

1 .1 ; pn *1 . to 1 .* ,n ^ 1 « 
t'oui I'f, «» ; a? 11' tt 1' 
th' of \\ .<!• t!',’. , • ’ 

I’m -.I; '.I ■ !>;. .1 >■'. . 
retreat, 12: i. -t. n 

iv-r;.. U ru ■’> i : ' -at t - M, H 


Morning Journal, editor of, pro. ccnU-li .Mmlial', >; ■j/st-t’.'’ ; - 'i 

for libel, ii. 1.V2 * luih r,i ’. Jim'-- 12. Cj* ■» 1-' 1 ]'• 

Muftling, General, ii. tJ i '.‘.Vv* ti'i, !.•; h'4‘.'.: ;; ' /j"' ' 

Murat appointed sole Uegcat ('f M.virid, ! l.J ; pn i.‘ i • , !“ 1 i* -nn-, 17 ; > 

■ i. 39 ; dispatched to atuvek the Aliks ti«e,» <.f, '27 ; a! If i; e .A. . ’ 

inBoUemb, 301 th' uf W.-,:. -2 ; aj ^ j ■ 

Murray, General Sir John, i. .’■j.'i ; at] I’m 2.1; ti • p;, .1 k. -r 

Caslella, 217 ; at Tarr.vg'ma, 217 retre-at, t2 : 1. n <(,•'•> : n 

court-niariul on, 210 ^ iv-r;.' U rt. .’> { ; - -at t > .■'t, H 1 , 

SirGeurge,memher of the govern* N.v; ole...?, Je '..k, c h-,-; I Ft* ,h-t,, 

nient (11123), il 1 37 “ v- .nj. d’* t.aT, 2.1 * 

Murillo, General, noundctl .at Viltori.i,!. .N'.vti' n-.l tl-nt'-n!! n, la 21 '• 

239 N.a'!' nal d. .tr* ■*. ii. 11 1 

Myers, Sir William, death of, 1. 117 ; 1 t , f, l 

I Netli' r.andy t.."* 11.*^'* ni ' * . 

1 ;i..u 

N, I Ney, Mar h.'.}, !. 71 ; 1. at' a 

i he.aey he . by He r;;.a J it ; 
Mxcucs, Bridge of, i. 210 j don »*tiiu c..u*o of tin- i:. i.r, i,,.*, 

hapier wounded at Cindad Rodrigo, i. j in dt -p.air at Hr.-.*, 2 

111 ; account of his nnmeromi woumLj, i Fn-e m-, ' 23 ; di if.-r, s.-.a; tf 

laO ; Major-General, Sir Cliarh'.s, au | tiie .Vlli., 1 Anny t.t W.-.t. R .. ’j.l - 

taefe the Ameers of Seiinie, ii. 210 trJ. i to r.dlv iho'l'r-. i.cli ■. Wa- 


..w *4*«wv*o wi il, > If} r.itjv uic i n i.cii Ue<.’ ’• 

itapoleon Buonap.artc, in Egypt, i. 13 ;! t.-rloo, IM ; Vourt m.af.i.a , 7y ; e-. ■- 
hmperor of the French (liiOl), 2!J ;i cuthmuf, 7n 

^ues a decree for the bloclmde of the Nive, pa- -ago of the, i. dll 
British Isles (RIOG), 2!! ; e.3tablkhes NivdJe, h.utie of, i. 2'.o 

fimra Fortugal, NoHekeim’ bust of Wdiin.-mn, ii o; 

G 308), do; his power in Europe, IhJ; '* ' 

motion (Dec. 

iBU9), 70 ; fort named after Napoleon, y, 

lea ; masunderstanding with tho Ru.s- 

at'^BrLhT'o'ij OA^ru'-ii, Mr. Richard, inn.rG-ri.- with tl- 

“1 Du!:e,ii. 21(5 (note) 

armies O’Cmindl. Daniel, ii. l.J.i ; atnuipt. !„ 

Buroc’ oeu ! •ly the los.s of bring about .a repeal of Ue* Union !i 1 

in Person^at Oporto, battle of, i. .11 

res en, d ; attacks Orange, Prince of, cominainJd the le.^t 
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wing of the army in the Isctlierlaiuls. 

11 . 10 

Orders and honours of the great Dul^ 

11 ^07 

OsM aid. Major General, 1 241 
Ottoman Porte, the affairs of Greece, u. 
09 

Ondinot, General, i 177 
Oxford, installation of his Grace theDute 
of Wellington, u 17o, excitement at, 
176, 177 I 


P 

Paget, General, wounded, i 65 

Sir Edward, i 193 (note) 

Palmerston, Lord, 11 121 231 
Pampeluna, blociade of (1813) > 289 , 
dreadful sufferings of tlie besieged, 
289 , surrender of, 291 , capiujlation 
of, 294 

Palis, capitulation of (1815), u 47, the 
Allies m, 51 , gaieties of, 51 
Parliament, dusoTutonof (]830),ii liG 
dissolution of (1831), 160, prorogation 
of, October (1831), 162 
Parluvmentdry proce^ujgs, I 201, reform, 
157 

Parnell, Sir Henry, ii 158 
Peacocke, Major-General, stationed at 
Lisbon, 1 229 
Bcna, General, i 95 
Peninsula aerrice, i 22o 
Peel, Sir Robert, on tlia cbaracter of the 
Sake of York, ii 102 , defeoco of the 
Duke of Wellington, 118, resigns tho 
representation of Oxford, 147, 170 
(note), again in power, I8a, addresses 
the coDstituency uf 'Taniwortli, ISC , in 
a minority 187 , on tho coni laws, 
230 , resignation of, 231 , deatli of, 
251 , eulog um on, by the Duke of 
Wellington 2al 
Percival, Mr^ i 202 
Feronne, capture of, u 43 
Perponcher, General, at Ligny, II 18 
Pliillimore, Dr , II 179 
Ph llippon, GoTcmor of Dadajor, i 161 
PhccDix Park, Dublin, u C3 
Ficton, General Sir Thomas, at Busaco,i 
77, address to the soldiers at tho stonu 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo, 143 , wounled 
at BaJ-ijoz, ICO , inarches witJi his 
brigade trum tho Place Uoyale, Brus- 
EcU, 11 IG, his division comes to tho 
rescue near Quatre Bras, 19, death of, 
30 (note) 

Pictures of tho Duke, u. 262 (note) 


Pitt, British Minister (1794), i. 4 
Poland, seeks to cast off the Russ an 
yoke, u lo7 

I Pontatowski at Leipsic, L 305 , penslics 
I m the stream, 306 
Poison, Air Archer, lines on the Dakes 
death u 266 

i Ponsonby, Sir William, admirable ma 
I nagement of his brigade, u 24, killed 
I at Waterloo, 31 

Portsmouth, the Alhed Sovereigns at, 1 
346 

I Portugal, invasion of, by the French 
I (1608), 1 35, royal family of, emigrate 
I to tho Braxils, 37, a prey to factions, 
II 171 , cml war, 173 
Po’tuguese army, letter on the, i. 376 
Powiss, Captain, mortally wounded at 
Picurina, i 155 

Pnnee Regent, the, accords the pnze 
money, ii 81 

Pnsouers, Eugl sh unavoidably killed by 
the Bntish at the storming of 21onto 
Orgullo, 1 277 

Pyrenees, position of Marshal SouU, i 
2o4, battle of, 257, life in, amusing 
picture of, 28j , desetnt from, ana 
entry into France, 287 , description 
of, 380 


Q 

Qoatrs Btus won by tlie allies li 20 , 
a junction of four load*, 15 (note) 


R. 

Radetzi t, 11 367 

Radical, iirst appheaUoa of the word, 
u 157 (note) 

Raguaa, Duko of, at Salamanca, 1 170 
lUtnsay, Captain Borman, at hucotes 
d Ouoro, 1 . 1 Oo 

Rancour, ilademoiscllc, account of extrs- 
ordmary proceedings at her burial, 
1 363 (note) 

Reform m paihament, ii 125 
Reform Bill, ii 15J , earned (1032), 170 
Reform question, ii lo9 
Reform nots at Bristol, Derby, I^ottiDg 
liam, and elsewhere, u ICO 
Regent, Pnnee, i 203, letter to A'd 
hngton with Uie baton of Fi*d 
Marbtial, 24a 

Review, Quarterly (1038), Jiscussc* 
nuesUon of tho battle of loulousr, 
1, 333 
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Rey, General, ably defends San Sebastian, 
i. 2fa‘5 

Rheims, capture of, by General St. Priest, 
i. 325 

Richelieu, Due de, ii. 70 
Richmond, Duke of. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1809), i. 27 ; resigns, ii. 185 
Richmond, Duchess of, invites the officers 
to a ball, ii. 15 

Ridge, Colonel, at the storming of Badajoz, 
i. 160 ; his death, 160 
Rifle Brigade keeps watch over the Duke’s 
remains, ii. 265 
Ripon, Lord, resigns, ii. 185 
Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1827), ii. 109 
Roden, Lord, ii. 199 

Roman Catholics, claims of, ii. 126 (note); 

emancipation, 137 
Roriga, battle of, i. 41 
Rosebery , Earl, ii. 154 
Royal Academy, ii. 287 
Rush, Mr., ii. 293 

Russell’s, Lord John, plan of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, ii. 159 ; 207 
Russia breaks with Napoleon, i. 213 ; 
French invasion of, 215 ; Emperor 
of, excites the jealousy of Austria, 
302 ; Emperor of, signs the treaty 
at Chaumont, 324 ; embassy to (1827), 
ii. 97. 


S. 

Salamanca, a town in the kingdom of 
Leon, i. 166 ; joy of the citizens upon 
the entrance of the British, 168 ; cap- 
ture of the forts of, 169 
Salisbury, Marquis of, ii. 169 
Saltoun, Lord, at Hougoumont, ii. 29 
San Sebastian, description of, i. 264 ; 
siege of, 273; the breach, 27,5 frightful 
excesses of the British troops, 276. 
Santa Teresa, convent of, i. 276 
Santarem, i. 78 
Sarrazin, General, i. 177 
Saunders’s “ News Letter,” ii. 289 (note) 
Saxony, invasion of, i. 304 
Scarlett, Sir James, Attorney-General 
(1830), ii. 152 
Scinde, conquest of, ii.' 219 
Schwartzenbei’g, Prince, entrusted with 
the chief command of the allies, i. 303 ; 
at the battle of Leipsic, 305 
Scott, Sir Walter, on the battle of Water- 
loo, ii. 841 

Seaton, Lord, ii. 206 
Sebastiani, General, i. 57 


Sheridan, speeches of, ii. 210 
Sherbrook, Lieutenant-General, i. 63 
Siborne, Captain, author of “ Tlie History 
of the War in France and Belgium,” 
ii. 23 ; errors of, 331 
Sieges, ii. 69 

Slavery, discussions on, i. 355 ; abolition 
of, opposed by the Duke of Wellington, 
ii. 174 

Smith, Sir Charles, at St. Sebastian, i. 265 
Smith, Sir H., defence of, by the Duke, ii. 
289 

Soignies, forest of, ii. 27 (note) 

Soldiers, French, character of, ii. 326 
Soissons, capitulation of, i. 324 
Soliguac, Gener.al, i. 43 
Somerset, Lord Edward, forces the French 
Cuirassiers to quit tho field, ii. 31 ; 
loses an arm at Waterloo, 34 

Lord Fitzroy, aide-dc-camp to 

Wellington (1812), i. 208 ; appointed 
Master-General of the Ordnance, ii. 271 
Soult, Marshal, Duke of Dalmatia, at 
Oporto, i. 56 ; reaches Orense, 56 ; 
advances on Banos, 68 ; commands at 
the siege of Cadiz, 95 ; at Seville, 115 ; 
checked by Hill, 163 ; laying siege to 
Madrid, 182 ; re-appearance of, 251 ; 
address to his soldiers, 253 ; endea- 
vours to render assistance at the siege 
of San Sebastian, 282 ; before Bayonne, 
299 ; crosses the Adour, 326 ; Minister 
of War under Louis XVIIL, ii. 2 ; dis- 
missed, 3 ; visit to England, 195 ; 
speech of, 195 ; anecdotes of, 196 
Madame, interview with Napo- 
leon, i. 251 (note) 

Spain, duped -into a secret treaty with 
France, i. 36 ; abdication of the King 
of, 39: march into (1813) 233 ; geo- 
graphy of, 235 ; British legion in, ii. 
189. 

Spanish army, letter on the, i. 373 
Squares formed at Waterloo, ii. 31 
Stiiel, Madame de, ii. 69 
Stanley, Lord, ii. 185, 230 
Stanhope, Lady Hester, ii. 80 ; Lord, ii, 
153 

Stevenson, Colonel, i. 1 1 
St. Jean, Mont, troops en bivouac in the 
fields neai’, ii. 24 ; 25 
St. Juan, Gulf of, where Napoleon landed, 
ii. 1 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, funeral of the Duke, 
ii. 271 ; crypt of, 278 ; scene in, 
during the funeral service, 279 
Strathfieldsaye, pnrehase of, ii. 63 (note) ; 
monument at, to the memory of “ Copen- 
hagen,” 97 
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Stewart, Sir Charles (afterwards Marquis 
Londonderry), arahassador to Berlu, x 
268 

— Sir William, anecdote of, i 297 
(note) 

Stuart, General, at Sedasser (1799), i 7 
Suchet, Marshal, at Castella, i. 217, 122 , 
destroy the defences of Tarragona, 266, 
holds possession of CatalQnia,267 
Surgical operations, ] 110 
Sutton, Sir Charles Manners, u. 188 


T 

Talavera, battle of, 60 
Talleyrand, Prince, i. 113 , character of, 
11 69 

Tanfa, attach Upon, 1 135 
Tarragona, failure of the expedition to, 
i 251 

Test and Corporation Acts, u 121 
rUson, General, i 51 
Times,” the, tnbute to the Duhe, u 260 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mj sore, t 6 , retires to 
Mnogapatam, 7 

Torres vedras, British army quartered 
there, i 44 , lines of, 69 
Toulouse, city of, operaaons at, t. 327 ; 
battlaof, 328, Wellington enters (1814), 
329 , battle of, claimed by the French, 
333 

Touruay, surrender of, i 4 
Toner, tlie statue of the Duke at, u. 304 
Trim, column at, 11 115 
Irmcomalee, a harbour on the coast of 
Ceylou, 1 13 

Tuileries, TaulU of, Elled with gold, u 306 


U 

UxnaiDOF, Earl of (aftemards Marquis 
of Anglesey), heads die cavalry, u. 10 , 
sketch of his life, 11 (note) 

Union Brigade, u 20 


V 

Valde&uao, I 173 

Vandamme, General, defeated at Culm, 
1.304 

Verona, die Congress at, u 89 

Victor, Marshal, i 57 

Victoria, Queen, birth of (1819), ii 85 , 
accession of (1837), 192 , declaration of 
her attachment to the constitution, 193 , 
coronation of, 194, tnarnage of, 2u4, 


visit of, to Strathfieldsaye, 224 , letter 
on the death of the Duke, 263 
Vienna, Congress of, t 3o8 , Congress of, 
news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
o68 

Villa Mnnel, I. 188 ' 

Vimiero, battle of, l 43 
Vittona, battle of, i 239 ; plunder at, 
243 

ViziUe, the 5th Begimcnt drawn up to 
oppose Napoleon’s progress, u. 1 


W 

Walker, Major-General, l 239 
Walmer Castle, some account of, u 150, 
260 

Ward, Mr Henry George, proposes a 
reduction of the Irish Chur^ Establish 
ment, 11 165 

Washington and the Duke compared, >i 
293 

Waterloo, batde of, u 32, final charge 
at, 11 . 53 

— . ■ Bndge, viu 63 

— I Fnze Money, ii 81 
Banquet, a 8o 

— -■ Casualties at battle of, it 328 
Wattier General,! 124 

Weeks, Mr ii 220 

WciQur, Pnnee of, engages ilarshal Key, 

VII 16 

Wellesley, Arthur, tu Welhngton, S 

Sir lieni^, letter to, on the 
Press of Great Britain, 11 152 
. Lord Charles, ti 2C0 
Wcilington, Duke of, burlh, u 2, family, 
2, ensign (1707), 3 , Lieutenmt 
Wellc^ey, 3, Major (1793) 4 , success 
at Scii^rdel, 5 , return to England, 5 , 
sails for India (1796), C , conHict at So- 
nngajiataip, 7 , struck on the Lneo by a 
spent ball, 8 , capture of Senngapatam, 
8, defeats Dliooudia Wau^h, 12, 
adopts Dhoondias sou, 12, sails for 
Bombay (1801), 13, superseded in 
command, 13 , resumes his appoint- 
ment at Afjsore, 14, gazetUnl Majo^ 
General (1802), 14 , Marjuis of Wet- 
ledey, 15 , reaches Poonali (1603) 16, 
assault upon Ahmcdnugi,ur, 16 , battle 
of Assayo (1803), 18 , liberality to the 
wck. at Asseerphur (note), 21 , defeat 
of ScindiaJi (1803), 22 , ircscnta- 
tiooof a saord by the luhabitanta of 
Calcutta, 23 , order of die UalJi con- 
ferred, 23 , embarksfor LEgUnd(lC0a>, 
24 , appointed to tho sUlT as Coils' 
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mandei* of a Brigade, 27 ; Colonel of the 
33rd Regiment, 27 ; marriage, 27 ; 
Secretary for Ireland, 27 ; bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, 32 ; vote of thanks, 
32 ; resumes his duties as Irish secre- 
tary (1B08), 34 ; invasion of Portugal 
by the French, 35 ; arrival at Corunna, 
40 ; battle of Roriqa, 41 ; battle of Vi- 
miero, 43 ; Convention of Cintra, 44 ; 
vote of tlnanks for gallant conduct at 
Vimiero, 47 ; advises Government not 
to abandon the Peninsula, 49 ; welcome 
of the Portuguese Marshal-General of 
the armies in Portugal, SO ; entrance into 
Coimbra, 51 ; passage of the Douro, 
S3 ; battle of Oporto, 55 ; annoyed by 
General Cuesta, 59 ; battle of Talavera, 
60 ; amicable enemies, 65 ; head- quar- 
ters at Badajoz, 68 ; raised to the 
peerage (1809), 68 ; sufferings of the 
British troops, 69 ; army withdrawn 
from Spain, 70 ; position of the army 
in Portugal, 71 ; battle of Busaco, 77 ; 
Massena’s retreat, 79 ; affairs of Re- 
dinha and Foz d’Aronce, 83 ; skirmish 
■with Ney, 83 ; lecture to the Portuguese 
Government, 87 ; despatches to the 
Earl of Liverpool, 88 ; state of the 
Spanish army, 91 ; letter to Mai’quis 
Wellesley, 91 ; necessity for Portuguese 
exertion, 93 ; affairs in the south of 
Spain, 94 ; siege of Cadiz, 95 ; battle of 
Barossa, 97 ; medal struck in honour of 
the battle of Barossa, 98 ; frontier 
fortresses, 99 ; proclamation to the Por- 
tuguese, 100 ; battle of Fuentes d’O- 
noro, 103 ; the wounded at Fuentes, 
106 ; contrast between Wellington and 
Napoleon, 112 ; head-quarters at Villa 
Formosa, 113 ; battle of Albuera, 117 ; 
examining the trenches before Badajoz, 
118 ; position at Ciudad Rodrigo, 124 ; 
affair of El Bodon, 125 ; accepts the 
title of Conde de Vimiero, 127 ; surprise 
at Arroyo de Molinos, 129 ; winter- 
quarters in Spain, 133 ; attack at Tarifa, 
135 ; capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, 137 ; 
duty in the trenches, 139 ; attends the 
funeral of General Crawfurd, 145 ; 
honours and rewards, 152 ; capture of 
La Piciu’ina, 155 ; letter to Don Carlos 
d’Espaha, 155 (note) ; storming Badajoz, 
159 ; sack of Badajoz, 161 ; capture of 
Almaraz, 165 ; resolves to advance into 
Spain, 166 ; march to Salamanca, 167 ; 
captm’e of the forts of Salamanca, 169 ; 
battle of Salamanca, 170 ; wounds in 
high places, 173 ; wounded at Sala- 
manca, 173 ; pursuit of the French, 


177 ; entry into Madrid, 179 ; residence 
at the palace, 181 ; advance upon 
Burgos, 183 ; attack on Alba de Torraes, 
189; retreat from Bm'gos, 193; order 
reg.ardiug discipline, 195 ; feeling of the 
army, 197 ; opinions in England on the 
affairs of Salamanca and Burgos, 1 99 ; 
parliamentary proceedings, 201 ; gi’ant 
of lOOjOOOZ., 205 ; command of the 
Spanish armies, 207 ; remarks upon the 
Cortes, 209 (note) ; proceeds to Lisbon 
(1813), 210 ; a glance at Napoleon’s 
campaign, 210 ; appointed Colonel, of 
the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
211 ; Russia breaks with Napoleon, 
213 ; operations in the north of Spain, 
219 ; old soldiers, 223 ; Peninsular ser- 
vice, 225 ; provisioning the allied 
armies, 229 ; baggage of the British 
ai’my, 231 ; march into Spain, 233 ; 
“Adieu, Portugal,” 233 ; anecdote, 
233 (note) ; battle of Vittoria, 239 ; 
blunder at Vittoria, 243 ; baton of 
MarshalJourdan,244; a Field-Marshal, 
245 ; failure at Tarragona, 249 ; pas- 
sages of courtesy, 255 ; battle of the 
Pyrenees, 257 ; anecdote of, 262 ; fort- 
ress of San Sebastian, 264 ; proceedings 
in the north, of Europe, 267 ; news of 
the Congress of Pi’ague, 269 ; letter to 
Lord Bathurst, 270 ; remonstrance with 
the Admiralty, 273 ; frightful excesses 
of the British troops after the storming 
of San Sebastian, 276 ; surrender of 
Monte Orgullo, 277 ; defence of charges, 
278 ; baffles Soult by crossing the 
Bidassoa, 283 ; life in the Pyrenees, 
286 ; entry into France, 286 ; proclama- 
tion issued, 287 ; blockade and sur- 
render of Pampeluna, 289 ; battle of 
the Nivelle, 296 ; proclamation of Louis 
XVIIl., 299 ; head-quarters at St. Jean 
de Luz (1813), 299 ; letter to Earl 
Bathurst, 302 ; battle of Dresden, 303 ; 
battle of Leipsic, 305 ; thanks of Par- 
liament voted, 313 ; correspondence 
with General Dumourier, 313 ; passage 
of the Nive, 315 ; battle of St. Pierre, 

316 ; passage of Gave d’Obron, 316 ; 
wounded in the thigh by a spent ball, 

317 ; remonstrance to the Due d’An- 
gouleme, 319 ; advance to Bordeaux, 
321 ; permission granted by the Prince 
Regent to wear Austrian, Russian, and 
Swedish orders, 326 ; passage of the 
Garonne, 327 ; operations at Toulouse, 
327 ; abdication of Napoleon, and sus- 
pension of hostilities, 331 ; created a 
Duke (1814), 335 ; embassy to Paris, 
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339; address to the King .of Spain, 
341 ; tal>e9 leave of tlie army at Bor 
deanx, 342 , arnval in Londoii, 347 ; 
first appearance in Parhamen^ 347 J 
thanks of the House of Commons, 351 , 
the Common Council, 353 ; entertained 
hy the Pnnce Regent, 354 j departure 
for Pans, 355 \ m favour of anti 
slavery, 357 > Congress of Vienna, 358; 
ambassador to Vienna, 360 ; return 
to Prance. of Napoleon, 3G3; places 
himself at tbo disposal of Govern* 
ment, 372 ; addresses Lord Costlereagh 
from Vienna, ii 5; draws up a inemo- 
randum fur the allied troops, 6, esta- 
blishes his head*quarter8 at Brussels, 
1815, 6; letter to Prince Schwartzen* 
berg, 7 (note), awaits Napoleon's attack 
(June, 181a), 13, Duchess of Uicli- 
tnonda ball, 15, imputation of being 
surprised by the French, 16; beating of 
the drums at midnight, 1C, coliecimg 
troops in the Place Royale, Brussels, 
17; joins Blucher on the heights, 17, 
t%kes up a position near Quatre Bras, 
12, “ Ninety-secoud, jou must charge 
Uiose fellows,” 20 ; the retreat of the 
French from Quatre Bras, 22, passes 
the night upon the field of battle, 
Ligny, 22, evil tidings of Bluther, 23, 
retreat to Waterloo, 23, comniuuicalion 
with Blucher, 25,, the eve of “Water* 
loo,” 2S , battle of Waterloo, 33 ; tlio 
final charge, 33 , retreat of the French, 
34 : tlie ni^ht after Waterloo, 3C , 
pens tlio memoiable despatch, 37; pro* 
coeds to Brnssels, 38 ; sequel to the 
battle, 42, abdication of Napoleon, 45. 
capitulation of Pans, 47 . quits Pans 
for Rochefort, 47; the Allies in Pans, 
50 , Napoleon flies to llochcfort, 55, 
Napoleon banished to Sb Helena, Gj, 
Parliamentary grant, 57; receives tlio 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
yj» , ‘iififiJfa if, ‘bn, VTSiVi. Vwgto/., *»•'. , 
suggests a \\ aterloo medal, C3 ; titles 
and honours, 64; the bndge of Jena, 65; 
execution of Marshal Ncy, 71; spolia- 
tion of the Louvre, 73, the Duke in 
Pans, 79, Waterloo “pnze-moncy,” 
81 ; anecdotes of, Ul (note); evaniation 
of France, 83; ci'eated bicld-Marshal 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 83 ; 
return to Apsley House, 84; Slaster* 
Gineral of Uio Ordnance, flaf present 
at the birth of Queen Victoria, 85; 
Governor of i’litnouth, 85; Colooel-in 
riiicf of tlio lUflo Bngade, 86, dtatli 
of George Hi , C6 , coronatioa of 


George IV ; the Congress of Verona, 
89; tiiree jearsof idleness, 93; pictures 
at Apsley House, 94 ; emba«8y to 
Russia, 97; Constable of tlie Tower, 
100, death of the Duke of York, 103, 
Commander m Chief, 103; Colonel of 
the Grenadier Gnaids, 103; Catliolic 
claims, 105; resigns the command of 
the army, 105 ; correspondence witk 
Canning, l07; Mmistry (1827), 113 , 
column at Trim, 115, correspondence 
with Mr. Huskisson, 113 , Prune 
Minister (1827), 119; resumes the office 
of Commander m Chief, 120, forms ft 
new Ministry, 120; Test and Copora 
tioQ Acts, 121; battle of Navarino, 122, 
resignation of Mr. Huskisson, 127; the 
hlibtary Government, 137, Roman 
Catholic emancipation, 137; unpopu 
laniy of, 144; personal hostilities, 14/, 
dnel with Lord Winclielsea, 148; Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports ; 149, tlie 
Duke and the Press, 152 , national dis- 
tress, 153; speecliontha Corn Laws,! 54; 
death of George IV, 156, revolution 
in France (1830), 156;MiDistryKSign! 
(1830), 157; question of Reform, 139; 
Apsley House attacked by tbe mob, 1 60; 
opposes Reform, Itl, hbuisters in ft 
tniDotity, 162, Lord Grey resigns, 163 
liOndou in a state of ferment, 163 
efhgies of, 164; the Grey hlimstr; 
restored, 165, explanation of, 166 
opposes Uie Grey Mimstry, 171, visi 
to the Tower, insulted by the mob, 172 
on tlie civil war in Portugal, 174; op 
poses the Game Laws, 174; abolition o 
slavery, 174; Jews in Parliament, 174 
CUaiiceUorslnp of Oxford, IIS; tlw 
iDSiAlhitiOD, 179 ; the convocation, 183 
British Legion in Spain, 189, do 
nouDces it, 109 ; death of Wilhan 
IV , log ; eulogium on, 189; guest 
of the Queen, 194; coronation o 
V’A.'furn., klfV, *£>011/* 'ii 

Luglaud, 195; banquet at Dover, 197 
the Com Laws, 199; lUmss o( 201 
statue at Hdiaburgh, 202 , Qucei 
Victorias niamage, 204 ; tho Affplian 
islan expedition, 205 ; denounces 
bocialiBiu, 205; libels lu Parliament 
2u7, oratory of, 211; moral iiiflucnccof 
213, Cabul catastrophe, 215 , rc'-muc. 
thecoiuuiaud of Uie army, 217. aUacl 
of epilepsy, 220 ; statue at tho Roya 
Lxcnaiigc, 221; visit of tbe Qiie<ii t< 
Straihbel i>ay e,224 ,si>eciiniiisut,Ietur 
225; accident to, 227 > coni taw del 
233, statue of, at llydu iWk.cor 
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iJitlo*, ii ilUfi . Votm,; a.* 11 inili-l .at (’ovent Coiial'-n, ii. 

^V-itmorclan'l, Lor-l, .amh.a'i'atior at this | Itlt. 

Court of .Vinstriu, ii. J77 f 

V’ctherall, Sir Cliark-s, .\ltorm:y-Gi;n<-ral, i 
tlkinicjal of, ii. Il7 ; rcAi'-.e.a w lit-k'nil , 

Mr. Ak'.xandor, IjJ ' 

Vlictiiley, Sir Henry, at Uaroi-a, i. ttU j Ziurntas, (Jvnc;'.i!, at Ch.irk'ror, ii 1 f. 


Tin: i;ni). 
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IKBEX. 


S39; address to the King < of Spain, 
•, takes leave of the anay at Bor- 
deaux, 342 ; arnv-al in London, 347 , 
first appearance in Parliament, 347 ; 
thaoks of tlie House of Commons, 351 , 
tlie Common Council, 853 ; entertained 
by the Pnnee Regent, 354 j departure 
for Pans, 355 , in favour of anti 
slavery, 357 4 Congress of Vienna, 358 ; 
ambass^or to Vienna, 3G0 ; return 
to Prance of Napoleon, 365 ; places 
himself at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, 372 ; addresses Lord C^tlcreagh 
from Vienna, ii, 5; draws up a memo 
randum for the allied troops, 6; esta- 
blishes his head-i^uartu'S at Brussels, 
1815, 6; letter to Prince Scliuartzen 
berg, 7 (tiotoV, awaits Napoleon’s attack 
(June, 1815), 13, Duchess of llich 
monds ball, 15, imputation of being 
surprised by the French, 16; beating of 
the drums at miduiglit, 16; collecting 
troops lu the Place Roy ale, Brussels, 
17; joins Blucher ou the heights, I7, 
takes up a position near Quatre Bras, 
12; "Ninety secoud, you must chaise 
those fellows,” 20 ; the retreat of the 
French from Quatre Bras, 22, passes 
the night upon the field of batUe, 
Ltgny, 22. evU tidines of Bluiher,23, 
retreat to Waterloo, 23; communication 
with Dlucher, 25; the eve of "Water- 
loo,” 25 , battle of Waterloo, 33 , Uie 
final chaise, 33 ; rctrcatoftlie French, 
34, the night after Waterloo, 36 ; 
pens tlie memorable despatch, 37; pro- 
ceeds to Brussels, 38 ; sequel to the 
battle,42; abdication of Napoleon, 45, 
capitulation of Pans, 47 , quits Pans 
for Rochefort, 47; the Allies tn Pans, 
50; Napoleon flics to Uochefort, 55, 
Napoleon bamsiied to St. Helena, 65, 
Parliamentary grant, 57, receives the 
thanks of liotli llouees ol Paruatncnl, 
59; thanks of the Pnneo Regent, Cl, 
su'^'csts a Waterloo medal, 63 ; titles 
and°bouour8, 64 ; tlie bridge of Jena, 65, 
execuUon of Marshal Ne),71; spolia- 
tion of ihe Louvre, 73; the Duko in 
Pari«, 79, Waterloo "pnio-money,” 
81; anecdotes of, 81 (note); evacuation 
of France, 83, created Fitld-ilarshal 
of Auslna, Russia, and Prussia, UJ ; 
return to Apsley House, 81, Slaster- 
Gcucral of Uio Ordnance, 85; ptiseut 
at tlie birth of Queen Victoria, 85; 
Governor of PlymuuUi, 85; Colooel-m- 
Chief of the Hitle Bngade, Si>; death 
of George 111 , 86 , coroaaUoa of 
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237; the Chartists, 240; revolution in 
France, 242, 253; defence of London, 
249; death of Sir R. Peel, 254 visits 
the Great Exhibition, 255; ^lilltia Bill, 
speech on, 257 ; rumour of his death, 
259; decease, September, 15, 1(152, 
the Queen’s sentiments on the death of, 
264; “ The flag is half-nnist high,” 265; 
lying in state at Walmer, 267 ; military 
mourning, 269 ; public funeral, 271 ; 
foreign delegates, 272 ; funeral pro- 
cession, 277; character of, 201; piety 
of, 285; sense of justice, 207 ; defence 
of Sir H. Smith, 289; Despatches of, 
291; compared with Washington, 293; 
habits of, 295; passion for music, 297; 
love of children, 299 ; interview with 
the son of his valet, 299 (note); anec- 
dotes of, 301; the Duke and the Iri^h, 
303; final tribute, 305; orders, titles, I 
honours of, 306; birth-place of, 315; 
nurse of, 315; as a general, 320 ; on 
metallic cm’reucy, 327 ; in the Nether- 
lands, 1815, 330; on the defences of 
England, 349; as an agriculturist and 
landlord, 355; estate in Belgium, 350; 
as an example to Indian oUicers, 364; 
opinion of, by a French writer, 369 ; 
estimate of the character of, by a 
clergyman, 372; ancestry of, 374. 

J elHngton, Somerset, some account of, ii. 
31 

College, final tribute to the 

Duke, ii. 305 

7 estmoreland. Lord, ambassador at the 
Court of Austria, ii. 277 
l^etherall. Sir Charles, Attorney-General, 
dismissal of, ii. 147 ; refuses to defend 
Mr. Alexander, 152 
Vheatley, Sir Henry, at Barossa, i. 90 


Whitbread, Jlr. cordially approves the 
grant, ii. 57 

Wilberforce on tho (question of slavery, i. 
355 

Wilkie, painting of the Chelsea Pensionor.s, 
ii. 91 (note); tho Greenwich PcHision- 
ers, 95 (note) 

William tho Fourth .a-sconds tho throne, ii. 
156 ; declinea to <lino with tho Lord 
Mayor, ii. 157 ; death of, ii. 109 

Williamiion, Captain, wounded at San 
Sebastian, leading tho forlorn liopo, i. 
277 

Wiuchelsca, Lord, iighls a duel with tho 
Duke of Wellington, ii. 1 10 ; .M.triiui-j 
of, ii. 169 

Winterhalter, picture of, ii. 2.V2 

Wood, Sir George, commands the ar- 
tillery, ii. 12 

I Woodington, Colonel, subdue J iJrnadi 
and Clmmpaneer, I'ce. i. 20 

Worcester, .Manpiis of, one of tho Duke’.s 
personal staff, ii. 12 

Wyatt, Mr. ii. 236 


y. 

VoitK, Duke of, retreat at Mechlin, i. i ; 
general order re.specting tho laitllo of 
Tulaverii, 63 ; cmiia.ssy to St, Peter.s- 
burgli, ii. 99 ; dcatli of, 1 00 ; character 
of, 101 

Young as llandet at Covent G.ardun, ii. 
lot. 


Z. 

ZiUTiinx, General, at Cliarleroi, ii 14. 


THE END. 



